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The people of New Hampshire will 
have ended August and begun Sep- 
tember in the observance of an en- 
tirely new festival which seems to be due to 
the initiative of Governor Rollins, who calls it 
‘‘Old Home Week.” ‘The time has been well 
chosen ; for northern New England usually be- 
gins to enjoy charming weather when other parts 
of the country are still in a dog-days’ swelter. 
The revival of affectionate interest in their native 
hills on the part of those who have, gone from 
rural New England to the great cities of the 
country or to the West is very marked indeed; 
and it is a good and pleasant thing to contem- 
plate. It is showing itself in many admirable 
ways which are leaving a material impress upon 
the life and civilization of New England. For 
example, in looking over the wonderful report 
lately issued by the library commissioners of the 
State of Massachusetts, in which they describe 
the public libraries which are now flourishing in 
practically every hamlet of that noble common- 
wealth, one cannot fail to be struck by the great 
number of attractive library buildings which have 
been erected by men or women who have made 
prosperous homes for themselves elsewhere, but 
whose thoughts turn to their native neighbor- 
hoods in old New England. An examination of 
the villages of Connecticut, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, and Maine would show, in some such way 
as this Massachusetts report indicates, how great- 
lv the old places have benefited by this loyalty 
of their sons and daughters who have gone forth 
to live and labor in larger fields. Mr. Sylvester 
Baxter has written for this number of the Re- 
ViEW an interesting article upon the spread of 
the free-library movement throughout the vil- 
lages of Massachusetts, apropos of the report to 
which we have referred. Not only has there 
been a marked disposition to add to the dignity 
and pleasure of New England village life by the 
development of such institutions as free libraries 
and admirable schools, but there has also come 
about a strong increase of interest in the preser- 
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Home Week."’ 


vation of all kinds of local historical landmarks, 
and everything that would shed light upon the 
honorable history of what undoubtedly may be 
termed the most self-respecting series of small 
communities that the world has ever seen. 


GOVERNOR ROLLINS, OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The Advantages Further than all this, however, there 
is a remarkable awakening of affec- 
tionate interest in the old New Eng- 
land homesteads as such. It has become more 
and more the fashion for families to recover the 
old, worn-out farms. Many of these had been 
wholly or half way abandoned, with the result of 
their relapsing rapidly to a condition of young 
forest, both of evergreen and deciduous trees, that 
is beautiful beyond the arts of the landscape gar- 
dener. These old places make the most salubri- 
ous and delightful of summer homes. The old 
sheep pastures lend themselves, for example, to 
neighborhood golf courses or other wholesome 
purposes of recreation in the most tempting 
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A NEW HAMPSHIRE FARM. 


fashion, The worn-out New England farm, 
as an admirable summer home fer city people. 
may be safely commended in the highest terins. 
But the little article that we publish elsewhere 
from Mr. Hezekiah Butterworth shows also the 
practical side of the advantage of acquiring and 
holding on to a New England farm as a place 
where one may earn a frugal but comfortable 
livelihood. It is to be remembered that even 
the possessor of an old New England farm may 
find himself within a very short distance of ex- 
cellent scheols, admirable free public libraries, 
good church facilities, and a very intelligent soci- 
ety. It is true that in various parts of New 
England, especially in the neighborhood of maa- 
ufecturing towns, there has been a large influx 
of French Canadians and other foreigners, whose 
presence has much modified the old New Eng- 
land jife ; but New England remains after all a 
remarkable region of abounding natural beauty, 
where the fair landscape is studded at intervals 
with free public libraries, as described by Mr. 
Sylvester Baxter, and where there is still much 
comfort to be had on the old farm, as set forth 
by Mr. Butterworth. New Hampshire’s happi- 
ness in the celebration of ‘* Old Home Week” 
would seem likely enough to recommend some- 
thing of the same kind to neighboring States. 


The zeal of New England in the 
preservation of the annals and tradi- 
tions and the memorable buildings 
and localities of earlier days ought to infect at least 
a few people in every community in the newer 
parts of the country. For there is no reason 
why Western village communities should not 
also develop a high spirit of self-respect and of 
local pride, and begin to collect and preserve all 
worthy memorials. Almost every locality in the 
West has had an interesting origin, well worthy 
at least of the acquaintance of its own citizens. 
Even if one went no further back than the Civil 
War, there should everywhere be local records 
of those who served in it. A State like Ohio, 
for instance, seems new country as compared 
with New England, and relatively barren of his- 
torical traditions. But there are now a good 
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many communities in Ohio which have been in 
existence for more than a hundred years. Few 
people seem to remember that the early com- 
munities of the East were for the most part not 
very far from navigable water; and that the 
pioneers who cleared the forests of Ohio were 
contemporary with those who opened up Ver- 
mont and northern New York. Thus it hap- 
pens that there are those—not a few,*either— 
whose ancestral homes on one side of the family 
in New Hampshire or Vermont are not a whit 
older than their ancestral homes on the other 
side of the family in Kentucky, Ohio, or some 
other neighborhood west of the Alleghanies. 
There are, indeed, men and women on the Pa- 
cific coast who may be said to have left behind 
them a series of ancestral homes marking the 
westward progress of the family. Thus ‘Old 
Home Week’’—the idea that it conveys, at 
least—is not necessarily a festival belonging to 
New England alone. The greater part of the 
population of the United States is a vast tribe of 
inter-related folk spread out over a wide realm 
through facilities for travel and the Anglo- 
Saxon desire for land. Butall men and women of 
true feeling, however widely removed from early 
associations, can never forget the old home neigh- 
borhood. And by a sort of common consent, grow- 
ing out of climatie and other practical conditions, 
the late summer or early autumn seems to be a 
peculiarly favorable time for making pilgrimages 
to the scenes of one’s childhood. No custom. is 
more worthy of commendation. 


The New Lhe new Secretary of War entered 

Secretary upon the duties of his office on Au- 

of War, gust 1. Mr. Root’s choice, so far as 
we have noticed, has not yet elicited a single 
word of disapproval in any serious quarter. It 
is understood that the President desired a lawyer 
and administrator rather than a man of military 
qualifications. Whatever may be the opinion in 
certain quarters as to the ability of Aguinaldo 
to keep the war going for years to come, it is al- 
together the belief in official circles at Washing- 
ton that the fighting can be brought to an end 
in a very short time after the favorable weather 
begins, a few weeks hence. And the civilians 
are willing to believe that the professional sol- 
diers belonging to the army of the United States 
are capable of managing the fighting if properly 
supported. But there is other work for the Sec- 
retary of War to do. At the present moment 
he occupies the position of a colonial secretary 
charged with the oversight of affairs in Porto 
Rico, Cuba, and the Philippines. All sorts of 
novel and difficult questions have to be dealt 
with, and these require a great variety of talents. 
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Photo by Clinedinst, August 2. 
MR. ROOT IN THE WAR DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. Root is one of the ablest lawyers not only in 
New York, but in the United States ; and he has 


a decided talent for constructive governmental 
problems. As a lawyer of large practice he has 
acquired a thoroughly practical view, moreover, 
and will not easily be misled by the class of men 
who will naturally desire to take advantage of 
conditions either in the West Indies or the 
Philippines to further their personal ends. Mr. 
Root has the health, vigor, and power of continu- 
ous application that his predecessor in the War 
Department did not possess, and he is of a firmer 
and less compromising disposition. The War 
Department has been in desperate need of a real 
master not afraid to incur enmity in the interest 
of various necessary reforms. Mr. Root inci- 
dentally will have rendered the army and the 
country a great service if he can secure the 
thorough reconstruction of the unfortunate staff 
system that was responsible for most of the 
army scandals of last year. Mr. Root is not 
only likely to achieve high success in the con- 
duct of his department, but he has also brought 
added strength to the Cabinet considered in its 
general duties as a body of advisers to the Pres- 
ident. The article in this number on our new 
Secretary of War, from the pen of Mr. Macfar- 
land, will be found exceptionally well informed 
as to the situation in the War Department and 
as to Mr. Root’s qualities and methods. Mr. 
McKinley and the country are to be congratulated. 
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It is worth while to note the fact that 
fone'fo” Mr. Root’s appointment is an added 
licans. token of the most complete harmony 
that has ever existed in the Republican party in 
the State of New York. One by one the prom- 
inent Republicans of the Union League Club— 
formerly Senator Platt’s most determined oppo- 
nents—have been accorded high office either on 
Mr. Platt’s personal recommendation or with his 
gracious consent. Mr. Bliss went into the Cab- 
inet; Gen. Horace Porter was made minister to 
France ; Hon. Andrew D. White was sent as 
ambassador to Berlin; Mr. Choate was made 
ambassador to England ; Mr. Depew was sent to 
the United States Senate; Mr. Whitelaw Reid 
was made special ambassador to England at the 
time of the Queen’s jubilee, and afterward a 
member of the Paris peace commission ; Colonel 
Roosevelt was made governor of New York ; 
President Seth Low, who might have had various 
foreign posts, was sent to the Czar’s conference 
at The Hague; and now Mr. Elihu Root, who 
might have had earlier appointments at Mr. Me- 
Kinley’s hands, has taken the Secretaryship of 
War. The country has been a distinct gainer 
by obtaining the services of these notable and 
talented men. They reflect credit upon the ad- 
ministration and upon the Republican party. 
Mr. Platt’s attitude meanwhile has probably 
strengthened rather than weakened his personal 
hold upon the party. He has aided in securing 
for the old anti-Platt leaders the highest and 
most honoraonle offices, with the consequence that 
there are no anti-Platt leaders left. Every- 
thing now betokens a complete unanimity on 
the part of the Republicans of the State of New 
York in support of Mr. McKinley’s candidacy 
for a second term. 


Harmon 


— The rather sudden outbreak in the 
alf Year ; i . ° 
of Aguinaldo’s newspapers of d.ssatisfaction with 
War. General Otis and the management of 
the army in the Philippines seems for the present 
to have disappeared. General Otis has found 
earnest defenders, and at least it is only fair to 
withhold judgment until the conditions are bet- 
ter understood. The administration finds no 
cause to supersede or distrust him, so far as we 
can learn. Six months had elapsed early in 
August since the beginning of hostilities between 
Aguinaldo and the United States army. The 
fighting of that first half year was in the main 
done by volunteer regiments approaching the end 
of the period for which they were enlisted. 
These men showed wonderful fighting qualities, 
but they had enlisted to free Cuba from Spain, 
not to subjugate the natives of tropical islands 
near the coast of China. At the outbreak of the 











war in February General Otis had under his 
command about 22,000 men, of whom 16,000 
were volunteers. The lull caused by the rainy 
season marks the end of the first stage of the 
war. The second stage will begin with the 
American army in the Philippines recruited to 
almost or quite 50,000 men, the great majority 
of these being regulars. And Mr. Root will in 
December have brought that force up to 65,000 
men, as stated in Mr. Macfarland’s article. The 
war, of course, does not altogether cease during 
the weeks of the rainy season ; but nothing con- 
clusive can be done until the good weather comes 
next month. The present time therefore seems 
the opportune one for recapitulating the war up 
to date, and we are fortunate in being able this 
month to present to our readers an article very 
carefully prepared by the Hon. John Barrett, 
which we believe gives the best-proportioned and 
most accurate statement that has yet been made 
of the first six months of Aguinaldo’s war. . The 
greater part of Mr. Barrett's information was 
obtained upon the ground. 


Admirat <*Ptopos of the return of Admiral 

Dewey Dewey, who is expected to reach 

Enkoute. this country by October 1, it may 
be noted that Mr. Barrett has written for the 
Messrs. Harpers a small book on Dewey at Ma- 
nila, based principally upon his notes of conver- 
sations with the admiral. This book will fill a 
distinct place. It is also worth mention that 
as a result of Mr. Barrett’s years of sojourn in the 
far East he is soon to give us an important book 
on American interests in the Orient, to be com- 
parable in importance with the well-known vol- 
umes on the far East by Mr. Henry Norman and 
Lord Curzon, who wrote from the point of view 
of British imperial interests. Admiral Dewey 
lias been received with high honor at numerous 
stopping-places in his leisurely and dignified 
journey homeward by way of the Suez Canal 
and the Mediterranean. He has met with flat- 
tering attentions everywhere. His health has 
been far from perfect, but his restful journey 
ought to be beneficial, and the glorious October 
climate of the United States ought to dispel all 
lingering results of an anxious year or more spent 
in the debilitating climate of Manila harbor. 


the Lhe talk of Admiral Dewey in con- 
Political nection with the Presidency has ceased 
Pot Boiling. a)togetiner so far as the slate-making 
politicians are concerned. Everything points’to 
Mr. McKinley’s undisputed renomination by the 
Republicans, and the various schemes of Demo- 
cratic politicians to undermine the position of 
Mr. Bryan have not as yet accomplished any re- 
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THE CONVERSION OF CROKER. 


(Mr. Croker went to Europe and came back again on the 
same vessels with the Hon. Thomas B. Reed.) 


From the Evening Post (Denver). 


sults. Mr. Richard Croker, who had been count- 
ed upon by the anti-Bryan politicians as their 
strongest reliance, has returned from his regular 
summer sojourn in England only to create con- 
sternation in certain circles by giving to the 
press a carefully prepared statement which puts 
him practically in the position of a Bryan sup- 
porter. Mr. Croker has turned squarely around 
and become an anti-imperialist. He has praised 
Mr. Bryan as a great leader who knows the plain 
people of the country and possesses their con- 
fidence. Mr. Bryan in turn has reciprocated by 
declaring that while the Chicago platform may 
be regarded as a permanent and standing decla- 
ration of Democratic principles, it is entirely per- 
missible to fight the approaching campaign upon 
new issues, leaving some other questions practi- 
cally in abeyance. 


Mr. Bryan's Mr. Bryan has also gone very far to 
position placate certain elements of the East- 
on Silver. ern Democracy by giving it to be un- 

derstood that his position as a bimetallist does not 
of necessity compel him to adhere inflexibly to 
the precise ratio of 16 to 1. When Mr. Bryan 
goes thus far, however, he really concedes the 
whole situation. For when the 16-to-1 ratio, re- 
garded as a rock-bed principle, like one of the 
ten commandments, is abandoned, the whole 
question of monetary standards becomes one of 
expediency in the light of practical commercial 
conditions. When one looks at the monetary 
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question in thin Sractical way, it is evident that 
with entire consstency a man who had been an 
out-and-out 18-to-1 bimetallist in 1880 might 
have become.an international bimetallist in 1890, 
and might ve a gold monometallist in 1900. 
This would imply no fickle-mindedness on the 
part of the citizen, but simply his recognition of 
the fact that mining conditions, the metal mar- 
ket, and other essential factors had undergone 
great,changes. These changes might be likened 
to those which have overtaken agriculture in 
parts of the middle West, where farmers who 
hdd been wheat-growers in 1870 were corn- 
frowers in 1880 and dairy men in 1890. In ex- 


‘isting conditions of business it would be a mis- 


take, little short of madness, to attempt to force 
radical changes in the current standard of value. 
Mr. Bryan seems to have come to see that the 16- 
to-1 dogma has no pertinence to the conditions 
that are going to prevail in the United States in 
the year 1900, and that it would be hopelessly 
Quixotic to attempt to force a Presidential cam- 
paign upon so obsolete an issue. It does not fol- 
low by any means that bimetallism may not be- 
come a thrilling and vital issue again at some 
time in the future ; but that subject is not one 
that men will care to say much about in the ap- 
proaching campaign. 


Mr. Bryan visited Iows in the middle 

The lowa : 4 . 
Democratic of August, and his personal influence 
‘atform. dominated the Deriocratic State Con- 


vention which was held on the 16th. The plat- 





“CUT THE ROPE, SKIPPER BRYAN !”’ 


(Some advice given in July that candidate Bryan accepted 
in August.j—From the World (New York). 


form was evidently drawn with great care, and 
there is reason to regard it as foreshadowing 
the positions that Mr. Bryan desires to have the 
Democratic party of the nation assume next year 
under his leadership and Presidential candidacy. 
For that reason the lowa Democratic platform 
has unusual significance for the country at large. 
The Iowa Democrats, it is to be remembered, in 
1896 were free-silver men under the leadership 
of ex-Governor Boies, and the Chicago platform 
expressed their views completely. In 1897, and 
again last year, they adopted platforms in which 


- the Chicago platform was not only indorsed by 


general allusion, but its 16-to-1 free-silver plank 
was reiterated in explicit terms. Thus only last 
year the Iowa Democrats declared that free coin- 
age at the ratio of 16 to 1 was ‘‘ indispensable to 
the financial, industrial, and political independ- 
ence of our people.” This year, however, with 
Mr. Bryan himself present to impress his views 
upon them, they have adopted a platform which 
does not contain the word ‘‘silver”’ from begin- 
ning to end, nor make any mention of the cabal- 
istic ratio of 16 to 1. It is true, of course, that 
this latest Iowa platform indorses the Chicago 
document of 1896. And if it had done that 
and gone no further it might properly be said 
that the Iowa Democrats still make the doctrine 
of free silver their principal tenet. But this 
platform of last month does not stop with an in- 
dorsement of the declarations of 1896. It pro- 
ceeds with an ingenious attempt to build up new 
issues for the new times. 


Foremost comes Mr. Bryan's doctrine 
Anti- Of anti-imperialism. The following 
Imperialism. quotation from the Iowa resolutions 
reads very much indeed like one of Mr. Bryan’s 
own utterances : 

We oppose conquest of the Philippines because im- 
perialism means militarism, because militarism means 
government by force, and because governmer* by forte 
means death of government by consent, the destruction 
of political and industrial freedom, and the obliteration 
of equality of rights and assassination of democratic 
institutions. 

The Iowa Democrats are careful to explain that 
they ‘‘rejoice in the exalted sentiment and 
motive that prompted the Government of the 
United States to take up arms in defense of the 
bitterly oppressed people of Cuba, and in the 
successful termination of the war with Spain, its 
patriotism, and the unsurpassed bravery dis- 
played by our. soldiers and sailors on land and 
sea.” They know the popularity of that sue- 
cessful undertaking, and they cannot forget, of 
course, that Western and Southern Democrats, 
even more fervently, if possible, than Western 
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Republicans, urged the cause of Cuba and forced 
our Government to armed intervention. But 
while they declare that ‘‘ war for liberation of 
the tyranny-cursed island was worthy of the 
greatest republic,’ they protest that ‘‘ for the 
very same reason that they glory in the success- 
ful war against Spain they deprecate and con- 
demn war against the Filipinos.”” There is one 
sharp difference to be noted between these West- 
ern anti-imperialist Democrats—in so far as this 
platform honestly expresses their opinions—and 
the Eastern anti-imperialist crusaders led by 
gentlemen like Professor Norton, Mr. Edward 


Atkinson, Mr. Garrison, and others. These 


Eastern gentlemen who pretend now to have so 
much feeling for the Filipinos never professed 
the slightest feeling, for the Cubans; and their 
present state of mind, historically considered, is 
evidently the result of tie pro-Spanish position 
they assumed at the time when the United States 
was making intervention in order to end the 
chronic condition of misrule, misery, and chaos 
in the Spanish West Indies. The Iowa Demo- 
cratic anti-imperialist platform specifically de- 
clares that the ‘‘ war against Spain was right.” 
The really fundamental plank in the creed of the 
Eastern anti-imperialists has been from the out- 
set that the war against Spain was wrong. 


os This is no trifling difference, either. 
ome 
Fundamental The Republican position, like that of 
Differences. the Iowa Democrats, is that the war 
against Spain was right. It merely happened, 
however, that the Republicans were in power. 
That being the case, they were bearing the burden 
of responsibility. It followed that having en- 
tered upon a war that was right, they were 
obliged to face the train of consequences in- 
volved. If William J. Bryan had spent an after- 
noon last month on the porch of the Hotel 
Champlain with William McKinley, and the two 
met. had divested themselves of all preconceived 
notions uf the real views of one another, and had 
talked for an hour with the sincere purpose of 
seeing how near they could come to a common 
basis of agreement about the Philippine question, 
it may readily be believed that they would have 
found their differences boiled down to an irre. 
ducible minimum of very insignificant dimen- 
sions. If, on the other hand, Mr. Bryan and 
Prof. Charles Eliot Norton should get together 
and should try to understand one another in all 
sincerity—with the impression at the outset that 
they probably occupied about the same position— 
it is likely enough that the longer they talked 
the further apart they would find themselves. 
There is really nothing whatever in common in 
the mental attitude of the Western Democrats 
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and the Massach ae The West- 
ern people are naturally expansionists. They 
believe in the destiny of the United States, and 
it is their instinctive feeling tha, any region of 
the earth ought to be grateful to figd itself under 
the egis of the Stars and Stripes. ‘ . 


Who Stands _!at instinctive feeling is sound and 
for Real Wholesome. It is a monsttous per- 
Liberty? version of concrete truth in the in- 
terest of mere empty words and silly argament 
to say that Aguinaldo represents liberty im the 
Philippines and that the American flag repre- 
sents tyranny and oppression. The only possible 
chance for liberty that has come to the Filipinos 
for centuries has come with the chance of their 
coming under the political auspices cf the Gov- 
ernment of the Uaited States. Whatever the 
Iowa Democrats or any other section of the 
Western people may say for purposes of politics 
in their platforms, they know in their souls that 
this is true. This war, like all wars, is a hideous 
affair—not to be gloried in by anybody, but to 
be deeply regretted. It will not, in our opinion, 
last a great whilelonger. The Philippine Islands 
could not possibly maintain a separate. existence 
as a member of the family of nations. Under 
the American system it will be necessary in the 
nature of things to bestow upon those people 
every atom of home rule and independence in 
their private and public institutions that they can 
possibly exercise. The American system could 
not be made to work in any other fashion. 
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AMERICAN “EXPANSION.” 


(1) BROTHER JONATHAN: “ Yes, I wish to grow.’ 

(2) ** You see how large I am? Well, I wish to continue 
growing.” 

(3) ‘“*Hullo! What’sup?’—From Kikeriki (Vienna). 
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In eliminating Spain and assuming 
(in an international law sense) the 
sovereignty of the Philippine Islands, 
the United States has never put itself into a po- 
sition that would make it difficult in the future 
to deny the inhabitants of those islands any 
* measure of independence that they might desire 
to exercise. It is meaningless to talk about the 
Declaration of Independence and ‘ government 
by the consent of the yoverned”’ as edeiia to 
the immediate situation in the Philippines. 
Those principles will apply in due time, but there 
must first be some opportunity for the working 
of orderly processes. As yet there has been no 
chance to ascertain what may be the will of the 
governed. Who is there in the United States 
that could say with any knowledge of the matter 
that if an opportunity could be had for a delib- 
erate expressior of opinion in the Philippine 
Islands, the inhabitants would choose to be ruled 
over by Emilio Aguinaldo in preference, let. us 
say, to George Dewey? If the voters were to 
represent fairly and intelligently all legitimate 
interests in the islands, surely even Mr. Edward 
Atkinson must admit that the consent of the 
governed would result in the indorsement of 
Dewey and the rejection of Aguinaldo. It is 
only in abstract reasoning that things proceed in 


Time and a 
Chance to 
Consent. 














2 the logical rather than the chronological order. 
y Logically, of course, the consent of the gov- 
he ened precedes the exercise of governing au- 
thority. Read Jean Jacques Rousseau and Thom- 
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HOW THE IOWA REPUBLICANS STAND. 
From the Journal (Minneapolis). 
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as Jefferson and be convinced. But this is 
theory, not history. Nobody ever heard of a 
concrete government evolved out of anarchy 
through the principles and processes of the ‘‘ So- 
cial Contract” and the preamble of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Authority may shift 
from autocrats to aristocrats and from aristo- 
crats to democrats, but government, meanwhile, 
has existed. Since the dawn of history nobody 
has ever ruled in the Philippine Islands on the 
plan of ‘‘the consent of the governed” as now 
applicable to the development of the political 
communities of Europe and America in the nine- 
teenth century. The very conception of popular 
self-government does not exist in the mind of 
one in a hundred of the inhabitants of the Phil- 
ippine archipelago. 


0 Under the sovereignty of the United 
ur . 
Necessary States, the wholesome idea of self- 
Policye government will for the first time 
have an opportunity to take root and grow in 
Philippine communities. And every intelligent 
American knows well enough that just as rapidly 
as that idea grows it will be put into exercise. 
Moreover, it will be the active policy of the 
United States to encourage in the people the 
desire to govern themselves. Secretary Root 
will be eager to make use of all the ability to 
carry on their own local and general affairs that 
the Filipinos may exhibit. Whether it is a good 
thing for us as a nation or chiefly a burden and 
an expense to be undertaking this kind of mis- 
sionary enterprise in the Philippine Islands is a 
question fairly open to discussion. But there is 
no room for debate when the welfare of the Fili- 
pinos themselves is under consideration. 


The Iowa Democrats are a little too 
With Eurjme clever in their setting forth of the 

grounds upon which they oppose the 
administration’s Philippine policy, and they weak- 
en their position by arguments that to some ex- 
tent neutralize one ancther. It is dangerous to 
conjure up too many reasons for a position that 
one has chosen to assume. Thus the lowa Dem- 
ocrats do not strengthen themselves by declaring 
that the Philippine policy is objectionable be- 
cause it means alliance with England. They 
assume facts too freely when they aver that our 
war with the Filipinos was ‘‘ inspired by Great 
Britain for the purpose of producing conditions 
that will enforce an Anglo-American alliance,” 
and they are certainly drawing on their imagi- 
nations when they solemnly declare their ‘‘de- 
testation of the attempt made in British interests 
to disrupt the friendly relations which have uni- 
formly existed between us and Germany.” If 
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the present administration has been signally 
successful in anything, it has shown success in 
the way in which it has strengthened rather than 
weakened the bonds of friendship between Ger- 
many and this country under circumstances which 
might easily have led to serious trouble. We 
were never so strong all along the line in our 
foreign relations as now, since the Spanish war ; 
and it is not very creditable to drag such matters 
into current campaigns to catch the Irish-Amer- 
ican or German-American vote. 






The Iowa Democrats have tied an- 
other important string to their bow 
in their anti-trust resolutions. The 
swift movement of events may conceivably do a 
good deal to weaken anti-imperialism as a teiling 
issue in the campaign a year hence. But we 
shall certainly have the trusts with us then, and 
opposition to them will continue to be wide- 
spread and popular. The Iowa Democrats ex- 
press ‘‘a solemn conviction that the trusts must 
be destroyed or they will destroy free govern- 
ment.” They propose getting at the trusts in 
two ways: first, by repealing legislation that is 
favorable to these combinations ; and, second, by 
legislation, State and national, aimed aggres- 
sively at the destruction of the trusts. They are 
not very specific, and leave the subject rather 
open for further development as a telling cam- 
paign issue. As against this view of trusts ex- 
pressed by the Iowa Democrats, our readers will 
find it weil worth while to give careful attention 
to an article en the relation of trusts to prices 
which we publish in this number of the Review 
from the pen of an Iowa Republican, the Hon. 
George E. Roberts, the Director of the Mint. 
Mr. Roberts is a clear thinker, and he sets forth 
certain economic principles that bear a most im- 
portant relation to the practical questions involved 
in the current discussion about trusts and what 
to do with them. 


** Anti-Trust”’ 
Doctrine 
in Politics. 


! Apart from the Philippine war, the 
The : : ; 

Season's matters which interest the people of 

Conditions. the United States most this season 


bear relation to the extraordinary business con- 
ditions that now prevail. We are in the midst 
’ of a period of almost unprecedented business ac- 
tivity and prosperity. The East has suffered 
from a drought of unusual severity which has 
seriously hurt the crops; but the great agri- 
cultural West is rejoicing in another year of 
extraordinary harvests. . 1f in some parts the 
wheat crop has been comparatively poor, the 
dimensions of the corn crop will more than 
atone. The good fortune of Kansas, for exam- 
ple, is now assured in consequence of a corn 
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HOW MONOPOLY RAISES MEAT IN THE MEXICAN CAPITAL. 
From El Hijo del Ahuizote (Mexico). 
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crop that breaks all records. With the farm- 

ers prosperous, the demand for manufactured 

goods of all kinds shows no abatement. There 

is employment for everybody, with a tendency to 

increased wages. Industrial strikes have not 

been numerous under these circumstances, and 

the most severe conflict between employers and @ 
employed has been the protracted street-railroad 

strike in Cleveland, Ohio, where the boycott has 
been used so successfully as to reduce the income 
cf the street-railroad system to a fraction of its 
normal volume. A month or two hence it will 

be desirable to review this Cleveland affair with 

its numerous remarkable incidents, in order, if 
possible, to set forth the essential points in their 

true bearings. The question of trusts and monop- 

olies continues to be discussed everywhere, but not 

so acrimoniously perhaps as if the general state of 

the country were less satisfactory. In various com- 
munities there has been severe complaint because 
monopoly methods have sharply advanced the 

prices of meat, ice, and other common necessities. 

There is to be a great conference at Chicago, 
opening on September 13, under the auspices of 

the Civic Federation, for the frank discussion of 

the marvelous development of trusts and mo- 
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nopolies as related to the economic and political 
welfare of the people of the United States. 
The governors of many States are appointing 
able delegations to attend this conference, and the 
occasion is bound to be one of remarkable in- 
terest. The governor of Texas has also issued 
a call for a conference on the same subject. 
Texas is trying the experiment of exceedingly 
drastic legislation against business monopoly. 
We publish an article this month that must ex- 
cite no small degree of attention among poli- 
ticians. It suggests that a federal constitutional 
amendment should be promoted which would 
enable Congress to legislate on the subject of 
trusts. It is the argument of Mr. Macfarland, 
who writes the article, that this would of neces- 
sity eliminate the trust issue from the position 
that it is otherwise bound to assume in the Presi- 
dential campaign next year. Assuredly it is not 
feasible for individual States to cope very suc- 
cessfully with great business monopolies whose 
sphere of operation is the entire country. 


It so happened that the tremendous 
West Indian hurricane which swept destructively 
Hurricane. slong a broad path in the West In- 
dies on the 7th and 8th of August caused more 
damage in our own island of Porto Rico than 
anywhere else. It was promptly reported by 
General Davis, now in command there, that 
no less than 100,000 Porto Ricans had lost their 
homes and all they had. The destruction at the 
large town of Ponce, on the southern coast of 
the island, was great, at least 1,000 lives being 
lost. The death-list, all told, would probably 
reach 3,000 to 4,000 in Porto Rico. Secretary 
Root made prompt use of such measures of relief 
as lay in his power, and called upon the benefi- 
cent people of the country to join the Govern- 
ment in sending food and supplies. It is our 
plain duty to render every service possible ; and, 
apart from the question of duty, it is a signal 
opportunity to win the increased good-will and 
loyalty of the Porto Ricans by showing them 
that the people of the United States remember 
them in their calamity. The storm wrought no 
exceptional mischief in Cuba, but it destroyed 
crops and swept away villages in Guadaloupe 
and caused considerable loss of life. Less ap- 
palling but quite serious damage was inflicted 
in other West Indian islands. 


: All preparations have been made for 
Cuba's Census ° . 
and Other the taking of the census in Cuba, the 
Current Affairs. results of which are expected to be 
available in December. The last Spanish census 
of Cuba was taken twelve or thirteen years ago. 
There is a good deal of doubt about the accuracy 


with which the work was done at that time, and 
profound changes have affected the population 
since then. This statistical inquiry will be more 
than a counting of the people by races, ages, and 
so forth, for it will also include reports upon the 
agricultural and industria] state of the island. 
If, as seems probable enough, Cuba is soon to 
be given the opportunity to try self-government, 
it is obviously necessary that there should be a 
fresh and accurate counting of heads in order to 
serve as a basis of representation. The good 
faith of the United States toward Cuba is plainly 
shown by the manner in which our authorities 
there, with the encouragement of the adminis- 
tration at Washington, are constantly appointing 
natives to posts of official responsibility. Indus- 
trial conditions seem to be improving steadily 
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Mr. Roor: * Your turn first, Sefiorita Cuba.” 
From the Criterion (New York). 


throughout the island. The outbreak of yellow 
fever at Santiago and in that vicinity was vir- 
tually suppressed early in August. Unfortunate- 
ly, an old American soldier who had paid a visit 
to Cuba brought back the germs of yellow fever, 
with the result of starting an epidemic in the 
Soldiers’ Home at Hampton, Va. The spread 
of the disease was soon checked, although there 
were forty or fifty cases and perhaps a dozen 
deaths. General Ludlow at Havana, General 
Wood at Santiago, and other administrators in 
other parts of Cuba have made throughout the 
summer a record exceedingly creditable to them- 
selves and the country, and we may congratulate 
ourselves upon achievements that are already 
amply justifying our presence in the island. 



























































MR. GILBERT K. HARROUN, 


One line of effort for our Cuban con- 
Cuban ‘ ° 

Students in temporaries that is bound to be bene- 
This Country: ficial to both countries is the work 
carried on under the direction of Mr. Gilbert 
K. Harroun, of New York, treasurer of Union 
College, with the moral support and codéperation 
of well-known men, to aid young Cubans to ob- 
tain the advantages of higher education in the 
United States on the understanding that they are 
to go back to Cuba to live. Few people can 
realize what it means to an aspiring Cuban youth 
to study for a few years in an American college. 
Elsewhere in this number Mr. Harroun makes a 
statement of the work that the Cuban Educational 
Association is carrying on under his direction. 
It may be added here that Mr. Harroun’s con- 
duct of this work is marvelous in its good judg- 
ment and great tact, and also in his untiring 
energy and careful attention to details. 


deciieiteitten CVO “moat remarkable colored man 
of President that the West Indies have produced 

Heureaux. since Toussaint L’Ouverture, with 
the possible exception of Maceo, of Cuba, was the 
late Gen. D. Ulises Heureaux, president of the 
republic of San Domingo, who was assassinated 
on July 26. He was in his fourth consecutive 
term as president, and had occupied that posi- 
tion for fifteen years, although still a young 
man. San Domingo had been more free from 
revolution, more prosperous, better inclined to- 
ward outside capital and enterprise, and more dis- 
posed toward the ways of modern civilization 
under Heureaux, than at any previous time for 
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many decades. Although nominally a republic, 
San Domingo was ruled by this iron-willed and 
resolute negro with a stern despotism hardly 
matched by any other contemporary government 
on earth. He was superior to all law. He con 

stantly made use of the practice of executing 
officials, generals, and well-known public men 
with his own hand whenever dissatisfied with 
them. Still more frequently, when the objects 
of his disapproval were not within easy traveling 
distance, he gave orders to some officer or sub- 
ordinate, dependent upon his favor, to undertake 
an assassination. Failure to comply promptly 
and successfully with such a mandate meant 
death to the men who failed. These statements 
convey no exaggerated impression of the way in 
which Heureaux has ruled San Domingo, nipped 
insurrection in the bud, and kept himself in 
power. It does not follow, by any means, that 
he maintained a reign of terror. He seems to 
have had a more enlightened view of the needs 
of his country than most of his colleagues, and 
he always excused his ruthlessness on the ground 
of public necessity. Of course, it was inevitable 
that such a man should sooner or later be as- 
sassinated himself. He had foiled many at- 
tempts on his life, but he himself well under- 
stood that he was a doomed man. Although he 
had never been away from the West Indies, he 
was an accomplished statesman. 








































THIS SOLVES THE CUBAN PROBLEM. 
Give the youth of Cubaan American college education and 
in the future they will defend themselves against any for- 
eign oppressor.—From the Journal (Minneapolis). 
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THE LATE PRESIDENT HEUREAUX. 





Jiminez ast year a man named Jiminez, who 
andthe had formerly lived in New York and 
Revolution. whose father was at one time presi- 
dent of San Domingo, took improper advantage 
of chances afforded by the presence of numerous 
vessels auxiliary to the American navy in West 
Indian waters to attempt’a filibustering expe- 
dition with a view to putting himself in Heu- 
reaux’s place. He failed, and most of the mem- 
bers of his partry lost their lives; but he 
escaped himself, making his headquarters in 
Cuba and keeping up his conspiracy against San 
Domingo. It is understood that the men who 
assassinated Heureaux were connected with this 
Jiminez movement. The vice-president of San 
Domingo, under the constitution, is entitled to 
serve out the remainder of the term, which ex- 
pires some time next year. This man, whose 
name is Figuereo, at once took Heureaux’s piace, 
and was duly recognized by the United States 
and other governments. He is said to possess 
ability and intelligence, though of course he lacks 
his predecessor's extraordinary energy and force 
of will. The Jiminez conspirators at once set on 
foot a revolution which Jiminez himself endeav- 
ored to conduct from safe quarters in Cuba. 
Much to his disgust, however, the United States 
authorities took the ground that inasmuch as 
San Domingo is a friendly nation, it was not per- 
missible under the statutes of the United States 
for a man to use any territory under our juris- 
diction for the organization of movements in- 
tended to overthrow the Dominican Government. 
Consequently Jiminez was discovered, appre- 
hended, and arrested by order of the United 





States military authorities in Cuba on August 
18. Jiminez, who was soon released, was on 
the point of sailing from Cienfuegos when he 
was taken into custody. Our Government, after 
the death of Heureaux, promptiy ordered two 
vessels of our navy to proceed to Dominican 
waters to look out for the interests of American 
citizens. The situation has given rise in various 
quarters to vague talk about the desirability: of 
annexation to the United States. 


South American Lhe president of the*Argentine re- 
rhs Monroe, Public has lately visited Brazil with 

Doctrine. a large delegation of congressmen and 
other public men, and there is much talk@of alli- 
ance and increased intimacies of a commercial 
and political nature in South America. No at- 
tention need be paid to the rumor that these 
neighborly interchanges are due to jealousy of 
the growing power of the United States. Noth- 
ing could be more natural and proper than that 
there should be commercial reciprocity and great 
intimacy between two countries situated like 
Brazil and the Argentine republic, each of 
which produces for export many things that the 
other needs. Whatever tends to make South 
America peaceable, industrious, progressive, and 
prosperous will promote in turn the interests of 
the United States. A more highly developed 


South America may not want our flour; but it 
will want increasing quantities of machinery and 
manufactured wares of the kind that we are now 
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WHAT THE MONROE DOCTRINE MEANS. 
(Lo que significa el Americanismo.) 
From El Hijo del Ahuizote (Mexico). 
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sending in immense quantities to Europe. South 
America has no cause whatever to be jealous of 
the Monroe Doctrine, but, on the contrary, 
should be deeply attached to it. But for the 
position of the United States under the Monroe 
Doctrine the European powers would have carved 
up South America long before this time. It is 
worth noting that the American delegates at The 
Hague secured the adoption by the conference of 
a declaration which was intended to make it plain 
that the force of the Menroe Doctrine as an Ameri- 
can policy was not affected by our participation 
in the work of creating an international tribunal. 
It will still be the policy of the United States 
to leaveg European disputes to European settle- 
ment, and to favor the solution of western-hemi- 
sphere problems without European intervention. 


Mexico has on hand an Indian war 


Mexico's A : 
Indian Of rather small dimensions, but none 
War. the less of a very serious nature. The 


world does not furnish many types of the 
fighting man more difficult to subdue than the 
Yaquis of the mining region of the state of 
Sonora, in northwestern Mexico. The Yaquis 
were once a vast tribe and gpread far northward 


published, so far as we are aware. Seemingly, 
however, the principal trouble has resulted from 
encroachment upon the Indian lands. In former 
campaigns the Yaquis have had the habit of cross- 
ing the Rio Grande, making a quick movement 
on our side of the line, and then recrossing to strike 
the Mexican troops at some unexpected point. 


. . Five of the British West Indian col- 
Reciprocity . ee 
with British Onies have, after long negotiation, 

islands: concluded reciprocity treaties with 
the United States. These are Jamaica, Barba- 
dos, Trinidad, British Guiana, and Bermuda. 
The principal advantage obtained by the colonies 
is a more favorable rate of duty on sugar. The 
planters estimate that the reduction of 124 per 
cent. will be worth to them between four.and 
five dollars a ton. Trinidad gets asimilar reduc- 
tion on asphalt, and Bermuda gets a reduction of 
20 per cent. on vegetables. The whole tendency 
of affairs in the West Indies is toward closer 
commercial relations with the United States and 
an improvement of languishing conditions in those 
islands, by reason of the vitalizing stimulus that is 
to come from the awakened interest of American 
capitalists and traders. 





into what is now Colorado. 


‘ ja 
In the days of the Spanish |, 
conquest they are supposed he A 
hav Seiad nn | MPMI 5 gan comrnee 
to have numbere more ene aspworra 


than 300,000 souls. For 
something like three hun- f& x peers 
dred years, off and on, they Ca ba iy 
have been fighting Span- 
iards and the Mexican de- 
scendants of Spaniards. 
They are much more civi- 
lized than the Apaches, but 
of much the same qualities 
of endurance, bravery, and 
audacity. They are now a 
tribe of about 15,000, oc- 
cupying a reservation in the 
mountain valleys. When 
at war they take to fast- 
nesses in the great range 
accessible only to them- 
selves. Several battles were 
fought last month. Mexico 
is preparing for a long and 
costly campaign. Only two 
years ago a_ troublesome 
war with the Yaquis was 
ended with a peace which it 
was hoped would be perma- 
nent. No very intelligent 
statement of the causes 
of the outbreak has been 
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HON. BARTLETT TRIPP. 
(United States commissioner to Samoa.) 


The 
Samoan 
Settlement. 


arrived at San Francisco early in 
August, having on board the Hon. 
Bartlett Tripp, who had represented the United 
States, and Baron Speck von Sternberg, who had 
been the representative of Germany in the joint 
high commission to Samoa. The British com- 





STUDYING TO PLEASE. 


SAMOA: “I can’t sing all these national airs at once!” 
From Life‘(New York). 


The United States steamship Badger 
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missioner, Mr. Eliot, had left Samoa by the New 
Zealand route. The full report of the com- 
missioners has not yet been given to the public, 
but the main outlines of it are pretty well known. 
It is an interesting fact that the commsioners 
brought back with them several thousand rifles 
which, at their earnest request, had been sur- 
rendered to them by the followers of both claim- 
ants to the kingship. Since the withdrawal of 
the commissioners there has been some disorder 
in Samoa, but apparently not of a serious nature. 
The kingship is to be permanently abolished by 





BARON VON STERNBERG. 


(German commissioner to Samoa.) 


unanimous consent, and it is proposed to sub- 
stitute a white man as governor-general. The 


‘work of the commissioners seems to have pro- 


ceeded harmoniously. In Germany it is claimed 
that the outcome is distinctly advantageous to 
that country. The object of Germany is ulti- 
mately to obtain by honorable arrangement with . 
England and the United States the undivided 
control of the Samoan group. Americans would 
object to this chiefly because of our possession of 
the harbor of Pango Pango as a coaling station. 
Chief Justice Chambers is now in this country, 
and it is understood that he will resign and not 
return to Samoa. Upon the whole, the work of 
the Samoan commissioners will be regarded as 
a success from both of the two principal stand- 
points. Their prescribed task was, of course, the 
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pacification of Samoa and the improvement of the 
arrangements under which the island is governed. 
But their indirect and far more important duty 
was that of doing their work in a way to keep 
the Sanioan question from being a disturbing 
element in the relations of the three grea‘ na- 
tions which exercise a joint protectorate over 
that petty archipelago. 


It was to be expected naturally that 
the powerful group of general officers 
of the French army, whose own per- 
sonal fortunes were so deeply involved in the 
Dreyfus case, should have been prepared to make 
a desperate effort before the court-martial at 
Rennes. The trial was opened cn August 7, 
and was as public and theatrical as the original 
trial of Dreyfus in December, 1894, was secret, 
mysterious, and almost entirely unnoticed. The 
board of officers constituting the court last month 
were of the usual French military type, schooled 
in the discipline and tradition of the army, prej- 
udiced like ninety-nine out of a hundred of their 
fellow-officers against Dreyfus, and sympathetic 
toward the great men of the general staff whom 
it had always been their habit of mini to regard 
as superiors, entitled to implicit and unques- 
tioned support and obedience regardless of rea- 
sons or consequences. This, however, could not 
well have been helped. The triumph for the 
principle of justice was gained when France at 
length consented to have the question of revision 
passed upon by the Court of Cassation. Even if 
that tribunal had, upon examination of the evi- 
dence, concluded that there was not sufficient 
ground for giving Dreyfus a new trial, the great 
principle that was at stake, of the superiority of 
the civil to the military authority in time of 
peace, would have been upheld. Injustice might 
have been done to an individual, but that would 
have been due to human imperfection and not to 
the denial of access to the constituted means for 
the rendéring of justice. 


The New 
Dreyfus 
Trial. 


It is true that the whole outside 
world, so far as it has studied the 
case with intelligence and impartiality, 
had reached the moral conviction that Dreyfus 
was innocent. And this was true of the minority 
of the best and fairest minds in France aiso. 
But it was not primarily through any interest in 
the fate of a particular individual that the Drey- 
fus case assumed so vast a place in the interest 
and discussion of the world at large, but because 
the issues involved in it went to the very bottom 
of the political and moral constitution of the 
French nation. Facts had come to light which 
showed that even if Dreyfus were a culprit his 


he 
Principle 
dnvolved. 
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M. DEMANGE. 
(Of the counsel for Dreyfus.) 


accusers had been guilty of a series of crimes in 
securing his condemnation. An accused man 
may indeed be found to be of rather unpleasant 
general character, and the moral presumption 
that he has committed crimes of some sort may 
amount to certainty ; but modern principles of 
justice require that he shall have a fair and open 
trial, and that if convicted it must be upon un- 
mistakable evidence of his guilt in the particular 
matter for which he is indicted. Dreyfus might 
or might not have been a traitor to France; but 
the Court of Cassation found it true that his 
conviction had been brought about upon evi- 
dence partly forged and partly susceptible of an 
interpretation not adverse to the accused. The 
court therefore granted a new trial, in which 
the accusers of Dreyfus would be compelled to 
meet the accused and his defenders in the open. 
Dreyfus was accordingly brought from his dun- 
geon on Devil's Island, and arriving in France 
on July 1 was retained in custody as a French 
officer under accusation and arrest, awaiting trial 
to be held at Rennes in due form. The Drey- 
fus case in its most deeply significant moral and 
political aspects had been settled in a manner 
reflecting honor upon the French republic. The 
Court of Cassation had shown that there was 
abundant reason for granting Dreyfus a new 
trial, and the grant had accordingly been made. 
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The French The daily incidents in the court-room 
way of Con- at Rennes last month were interesting 
Trial. enough, to be sure; but they were, 
comparatively speaking, of transient importance. 
France is a civilized nation with noble codes of 
law and a highly trained body of lawyers. 
French trials are, however, conducted in such a 
way that many aspects of them seem worse than 
ridiculous to those accustomed to the methods of 
the United States and England. Thus the wit- 
nesses at the Dreyfus trial were in the main given 
freedom to tell what they knew in their own way, 
and were allowed to assert their opinions, beliefs, 
prejudices, dislikes, and emotional points of view 
as if these were really matters of evidence. Un- 
der our rulings such digressions would be severe- 
ly repressed as irrelevant. And yet it does not 
follow that our method is so superior to the 
French in all respects. Our rules of evidence 
are so technical that it often happens that the 
ends of substantial justice are wholly defeated 
because a really significant thing, which a wit- 
ness would be glad to state and which would 
clear up the case, is ruled out. In an American 
trial the lawyers seem to be playing a certain kind 
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M. LABORI. 
(Chief counsel for Dreyfus.) 


of game, with the judge as umpire, under elaborate 
and extremely technical rules which nobody 
can hope altogether to understand except the pro- 
fessionals. The witness must under no circum- 
stances tel! in his own way what he really knows, 
thinks, or feels about the case, but must answer 
the lawyer’s questions in ways which do not vio- 
late the technical rules of evidence. In France, 
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however, it is the judge, not the opposing coun- 
sel, who conducts the trial, and what the judge 
wants of each witness is the revelation of what- 
ever may be in that witness’ mind respecting 
the subject under investigation. It then becomes 
the subsequent business of the magistrate to get 
at such grains of legal evidence as may be found 
in the chaff of the witness’ rambling discourse. 
It would be a rather bold proposition to assert 
that under our American method substantial jus- 
tice is rendered in a larger percentage of cases 
than under the French method. In the Drey- 
fus case liberty allowed to witnesses on the one 
side was allowed in about the same measure to 
those on the other. 


The trial reached a point of extreme 
excitement when on August 14 an 
attempt was made to assassinate M. 
Labori, the distinguished counsel for Dreyfus, 
who had made so brilliant a reputation as Zola’s 
lawyer when the novelist was on trial for having 
libeled the military accusers of Dreyfus. The 
pistol wound inflicted upon Labori as he was 
walking toward the place of trial did not prove 
fatal. The court was requested to postpone the 
trial for a few days, on the grouud that Labori 
would be able to appear again the next week. 
The refusal of the court to adjourn was inter- 
preted in opposite ways. According to one view 
this refusal was a sign of the obdurate prejudice 
of the court against the prisoner and the deter- — 
mination to find him guilty at any hazard. The 
other view was that tue court had made up its 
mind in any case to acquit Dreyfus. and there- 
fore did not deem it necessary to await the re- 
covery of one of the lawyers for the defense. 
There was no solid ground, of course, for either 
inference. The whole French nation was in a 
state of excitement and unrest over the trial, and 
it is probable enough that President Loubet and 
Prime Minister Waldeck-Rousseau thought it 
best that the hearing of the testimony on both 
sides should be continued without interruption, 
in order the sooner to.relieve the nation of the 
painful strain of suspense. It was understood 
that Labori could cross-examine when he reap- 
peared a few days later. 


The Attempt 
to Kill 
Labori. 


The chief element of serious danger 

Condition of in the situation lay in the alliance of 
France. what one may call the conservative 
interests which preferred not to go into the mer- 
its of the matter at all, but to cling to the view 
that the army must be defended at all hazards, 
and that the safety alike of church and state re- 
quired the condemnation of Dreyfus for the 
avoidance of dreaded alternatives. It was felt 
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that one alternative must be such a stirring up of 
scandals in high seats of military administration 
as might lead to war or excessive civil disorder. 
There were rumors of plots and counter-plots 
honeycombing France in a manner too compli- 
cated to be comprehended, much less to be an- 
alyzed or set forth ina diagram. It is permis- 
sible to believe that these alleged plots against 
the republic amounted to very little; but it was 
also well that the present strong republican ad- 
ministration of the country should be on the 
alert. A good many arrests were made of 
chronic agitators like Paul Dérouléde and certain 
well-known adherents of the monarchical’ pre- 
tenders. But in these modern times a large and 
formidable movement against a government like 
that of the French republic would certainly 
show itself in signs very much more grave than 
the performances of theatrical and shallow per- 
sons like Dérouléde. The attempt upon the life 
of Labori was probably part of a plot, although 
that remains to be definitely shown. It must be 
remembered that the opponents of Dreyfus were 
not moved primarily by any motive of malignity. 
They are themselves a pack of criminals desper- 
ately trying to cover up their own guilt. Hav- 
ing adopted the plan of saving themselves by 
sacrificing Dreyfus, they have from time to time 
for several years past resorted to various ad- 
ditional crimes as their ugly plight has made it 





COLONEL PICQUART. 
(Chief witness for Dreyfus.) 


seem to them necessary. Thus the attempt to 
kill Labori seems to have been in the interest of 
General Mercier, whose testimony against Drey- 
fus was to be subjected to Labori’s examination. 
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GENERAL MERCIER. 
(Dreyfus’ leading accuser.) 


Chief Figures One of the most important witnesses 
inthe before the court-martial was M. Cas- 
Drama. _imer-Périer, the ex-president of the 
republic, whose testimony was extremely dam- 
aging to General Mercier and the accusers of 
Dreyfus. Colonel Picquart in his turn testified 
for Dreyfus with a force and weight that to the 
unprejudiced would seem enough of itself to dis- 
pose of what three ex-war ministers—namely, 
Generals Billot, Zurlinden, and Cavaignac—had 
previously said on the other side, not to mention 
Generals Boisdeffre, Roget, and Mercier. The 
result of the trial cannot be stated in this issue 
of the Review, which goes to press before the 
end is reached. But the balance of probability 
would all seem to be in favor of the vindication 
of the accused and the support of the legal find- 
ings of the Court of Cassation. This will not of 
necessity make Dreyfus a popular hero. There 
is very little in his career or personality to draw 
the people of France to him, and he will simply 
be a man who had been wronged and has been 
vindicated. But if poetic justice is rendered, 
Colonel Picquart will be recognized as one of the 
finest figures the French army has produced in 
modern times, and his advancement will be rapid. 
He has shown magnificent qualities of moral and‘ 
physical courage. Labori, the talented and elo- 
quent lawyer, still under forty and of vigorous 
health, may hope for a great public career. 
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PRESIDENT KRUGER AND HIS MARBLE LIONS. 


(The marble lions were presented to Mr. Kruger by the late Barney Barnato.) 


a a The absorbing question of the past 
the Transvaal Month in England has been that of 

Question. the relations between Great Britain 
and the South African republic, ordinarily known 
as the Transvaal. The administration of Lord 
Salisbury under the leadership of Mr. Chamber- 
lain as colonial minister has been steadily and 
aggressively approaching the point of coercing 
the South African republic into shaping its in- 
ternal policy in accordance with the demands 
made upon it by the British Government. The 
real situation ought by this time to be well un- 
derstood. The excuse for British interference 
is the so-called grievances of British subjects 
living in the Transvaal ; but this is only a pre- 
text. The time has come when the British im- 
perialists wish—in effect, at least—to add the 
Transvaal to British South Africa. There are 
many reasons why far-reaching imperialists like 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes find the existence of the Trans- 
vaal as an independent republic exceedingly det- 
rimental to their industrial and commercial as 
well as their political projects. They do not like 
to seize the Transvaal by blunt and brutal con- 
quest. That would seem as inexcusable as would 
be the seizure of Switzerland by France or of 


Holland by Germany. They have therefore for a 
considerable time been trying to find grievances, 
and they have been industriously magnifying 
mole-hills into mountains. The attempt was 
made a few years ago, with or without the 
connivance of Mr. Chamberlain and the British 
Government in England and the British author- 
ities in South Africa, to overthrow the South 
African republic by a carefully planned military 
invasion led by Dr. Jameson, which was to act 
in concert with an uprising on the part of a great 
host of adventurers in Johannesburg and the 
adjacent mining districts. These people were 
for the most part in the pay and under the in- 
fluence of the great mining syndicates controlled 
by Mr. Cecil Rhodes and other allied interests. 
The conspiracy failed through the vigilance of 
the Transvaal authorities. The British Govern- 
ment went through the form of an inquiry, which 
turned out a ‘‘ whitewash” and a farce. Mr. 
Chamberlain has since been more than ever de- 
termined to overthrow the Boers. The policy 
entered upon has been to take the ground that 
the very men who tried to overthrow the Trans- 
vaal republic should be admitted on easy terms 
to the electoral franchise. 
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Parties ° ie 
in tunately, who see the thing in its true 


England. Jieht and are expressing themselves 
with vigor. The so-called by-elections have of 
late shown an increasing tendency toward the 
return swing of the pendulum from the Con- 
servative to the Liberal side. The time is ap- 
proaching for a general election in England, and 








SALISBURY AS AMATEUR CHEMIST. 

ScreNTIFIC MARKISS: “ Dear me! I’m afraid I’ve made a 
mistake. There’s so much evaporation.”—From Punch 
(London). 
all that is wanting for a great popular movement 
away from the Tories is a really strong Liberal 
leader. The recent session of Parliament, which 
came to anend early in August, was noted princi- 
pally for its disposition to dole out appropriations 
for church, schools, and the relief of the clergy of 
the establishment, and to advance measures 
favorable to the aristocratic landlords and munici- 
pal monopolists of the realm. Lord Salisbury, 
who in private life is a devotee of chemistry, is 
represented by Sir John Tenniel’s cartoon in 
Punch as fast dissipating the Conservative major- 
ity by his unpopular programme. 


The Czar 12 Spite of some widely circulated 
and His Yumors to the contrary, it is not to 
Concerns. he supposed that there is any imme- 
diate likelihood of the breaking off of the alliance 
between France and Russia. The splendid serv- 
ices and record of the French delegates at the 
Czar’s peace conference were certainly promo- 


There are people in Engiand, for- » 
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tive of the alliance. The French foreign min- 
ister several weeks ago made a sudden and mys- 
terious visit to St. Petersburg. The London 
Times gave currency to the report that this visit 
was for no less a reason than to_ persuade the 
Czar to give up his plan of abdicating in favor of 
his brother, the Grand Duke Michael, who is now 
the direct heir to the throne. The Czar’s next 
younger brother, the Grand Duke George, who 
was Czarevitch, died on July 10 at his distant 
and secluded home in the Caucasus Mountains, 
He was three years younger than his brother, the 
present Emperor, and died at the age of twenty- 
eight. He had been a consumptive for several 
years, and had lived in the Caucasus region for 
climatic reasons. We publish elsewhere in this 
number a little sketch of his personality and life, 
by an English lady. who was one of his neigh- 
bors and intimate friends at Abbas-Tuman. 
The article is an unusual one in that it portrays a 
member of the imperial Russian family from the 
intimate and personal standpoint. The present 
heir to the Russian throne 1s the Grand Duke 
Michael, who will be twenty-one years of age in 
December. The death of his brother George is 
said to have depressed the Czar Nicholas II. very 
greatly, and it is also the common opinion in 
Europe that the Emperor finds the burden of his 
official cares extremely heavy and irksome. The 
Russian law of succession to the throne for the 
past hundred years has been that of ‘regular 


descent, by the right of primogeniture, with 


preference of male over female heirs.” The 
Czar was married almost five years ago, and a 
third daughter was born several weeks ago, but 
the hoped-for son has not appeared. The Czar’s 
conference at The Hague has justified its exist- 
ence, and now it is said that the Czar has in con- 
templation another gathering of the nations to 
revise the Berlin treaty and deal with the Ar- 
menian and Macedonian questions, and other 
matters affecting the races actually or nominally 
subject to Turkey. This project is surely worth 
the Czar’s efforts. 


The Alliance DY ar the most far-reaching in im- 
Between China portance of all the foreign news of 

and Japan. the past month is that which declares 
that a firm alliance has at length been formed be- 
tween Japan and China, under the terms of 
which the Japanese will endeavor to show their 
yellow neighbors and kinsmen how to organize 
and develop the empire for the purposes of mod- 
ern industry and modern fighting. Nothing 
could be more natural than this alliance, which 
is intended to checkmate the rapid advance of 
Russia and to give halt to the movement for the 
partition of the Chinese empire. 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From July 21 to August 20, 1899.) 





THE LATE GEORGE W. JULIAN. 


(The veteran anti-slavery leader.) 


THE FIGHTING IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


July 22.—The transport Zealandia arrives at Manila 
with reénforcements. . 

July 24.—The transport Sheridan arrives at Manila 
with reénforcements. 

July 25.—General Otis proclaims a provisional gov- 
ernment for the island of Negros. 

July 26.—The Filipino garrison at Calamba is de- 
feated by an expedition of General Hall’s troops, includ- 
ing parts of the Washington regiment of volunteers 
and of the Twenty-first Infantry, Hamilton’s mountain 
battery, 150 cavalrymen, and the army gunboats Napi- 
dan and Oeste ;\the town is taken with a loss of 4 killed 
and 11 wounded, the attack being made under the super- 
vision of General Lawton. 

July 30.—In a fight with insurgents in the vicinity of 
Calamba a detachment of General Hall’s troops suffers 
a loss of 7 killed and 23 wounded. 


August 9.—General MacArthur’s forces at San Fer- 
nando move against the insurgents; a battery of the 
First Artillery shells Bacolor on the left, the Thirty- 
sixth Infantry attacking from the rear and driving the 
rebels out ; the main body of troops, consisting of the 
Iowa regiment, the Seventeenth Infantry, and a bat- 
talion of the Twenty-second Infantry, under General 
Wheaton, on the right, and the Ninth, Twelfth, and 
Thirty-sixth Infantry, under General Lis¢um, on the 
left, advance steadily, pouring a heavy fire on the 
rebels, who hold their trenches for a time, but soon re- 
treat in disorder ; casualties, 5 killed and 31 wounded. 


August 10.—General MacArthur’s forces take posses- 
sion of the towns of Guagua, Bacolor, and Santa Rita. 

August 11.—The town of Angeles is fired and aban- 
doned by the Filipinos. 

August 12.—Gen. S. B. M. Young’s brigade occupies 
San Mateo; American loss, 8 killed and 13 wounded.... 
The insurgents unsuccessfully attack San Luis, on the 
Rio Grande, near Calumpit, which is garrisoned hy two 
companies of the I'wenty-second Infantry ; American 
loss, 1 killed and 2 wounded. 

August 17.—The War Department orders the enlist- 
ment of ten new regiments of volunteers for service in 
the Philippines ; the colonels of the regiments are ap- 
pointed....Angeles is attacked by 800 insurgents, but 
the Twelfth Regiment defends the place successfully. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN. 


July 22.—Elihu Root, of New York, accepts the post 
of Secretary of War in President McKinley’s Cabinet. 

July 27.—Kentucky Populists nominate John G. Blair 
for governor and indorse the Barker-Donnelly national 
ticket. 

July 28.—Attorney-General Griggs renders opinions 
defining the rights and duties of the War Department 
in the granting of franchises in Porto Rico. 

July 31.—Secretary Alger issues a statement in reply 
to criticisms of his management of the War Depart- 
ment. 

August 1.—Secretary Root assumes his duties at the 
War Department. 

August 2.—Iowa Republicans renominate Gov. Leslie 
M. Shaw and the other State officers and adopt a plat- 
form indorsing the gold standard, declaring against 
trusts, and approving territorial expansion and the acts 
of the national administration....An anti-Goebel con- 
ference at Lexington, Ky., attended by about 400 dele- 
gates, demands the renomination of Bryan and calls 
for an independent Democratic State convention to 
nominate candidates for State offices to run against the 
ticket nominated at Louisville in June. 

August 7.—Gold Democrats control the organization 
of the New Jersey Democratic State Committee. 

August 12.—Richard Croker, of New York, the Tam- 
many leacer, declares for Bryan and ‘ anti-imperial- 
ism.” 

August 16.—The anti-Goebel Democrats of Kentucky 
nominate ex-Gov. John Young Brown for governor and 
indorse Bryan....Iowa Democrats nominate Frederick 
E. White for governor ; the nomination is indorsed by 
the Populists. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 

July 25.—Lord Welby delivers the chairman’s annual 
address on the work of the London county council. 

July 26.—During discussion of the army bill in the 
Spanish Senate General Weyler warns the government 


of impending revolution....President Heureaux, of the 
republic of San Domingo, is assassinated....The new 

















franchise law of the South African republic is promul- 
gated....General de Négrier is removed from his in- 
spectorship of the French army and his seat on the 
Supreme Council of War; General.Pellieux, the mili- 
tary governor of Paris, is transferred to a distant com- 
mand, 

July 27.—The referendum in Victoria and Tasmania 
on Australasian federation results in a great majority 
in favor of the measure. 

August 1.—Thomas Bain is elected Speaker of the 
Canadian House of Commons. 

August 2.—T'wo accomplices in the assassination of 
President Heureaux, of the republic of San Domingo, 
are arrested and shot. 

August 5.—M. de Smet de Nayer succeeds in forming 
a Belgian cabinet. 

August 7.—The second court-martial trial of Alfred 
Dreyfus, a captain in the French army, is begun at 
Rennes. 

August 8.—In the British House of Commons the 
secretary of state for India says that the government 
has fully decided on the gold standard for India....The 
Volksraad of the South African republic passes an 
amendment to the constitution empowering the govern- 
ment in the event of war to call on every inhabitant to 
assist in the defense of the state. 

August 9.—The British Parliament is prorogued. 

August 10.—President Loubet, of France, signs a 
decree fixing the bounties of exported sugars for the 
season of 1899-1900. 

August 11.—The Dreyfus court-martial completes the 
examination of the secret dossier. 

August 12.—Ex-President Casimir: Périer and General 
Mercier testify in the Dreyfus court-martial proceed- 
ings....M. Paul Dérouléde is arrested and lodged in 
prison in Paris. 

August 14.—The Peruvian Congress approves the re- 
cent elections and proclaims Sefior Eduardo Romana as 
president and Sefiores Alzamora and Bresani as first 
and second vice-presidents, respectively....An attempt 
is made to assassinate Maitre Labori, counsel for Drey- 
fus, at Rennes. 

August 15.—Anti-Semitic rioting takes place in Paris. 

August 16.—The Belgian Chamber of Deputies adopts 
four out of six of the government’s electoral propo- 
sals....The application of Dreyfus’ counsel for post- 
ponement of the trial because of the shooting of Maitre 
Labori is refused. 

August 17.—Colonel Picquart and M. Bertulus give 
testimony at Rennes tending toexculpate Dreyfus from 
the charge of treason. 

August 20.—Anarchist and socialist rioters in Paris 
break into churches and commit many acts of violence. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


July 21.—Mr. S. Mallet-Prevost opens Venezuela’s 
case before the tribunal at Paris. 

July 22.—The reciprocity treaties between the United 
States and the British colonies of Trinidad, Barbados, 
Bermuda, Jamaica, and British Guiana are signed at 
Washington ; President McKinley publishes the reci- 
procity agreement between the United States and 
Portugal....Sir Wilfrid Laurier says in the Canadian 
House of Commons that he has no hope of settling the 
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boundary dispute with the United States by compro- 
mise, 

July 24.—The reciprocity treaty between the United 
States and France is signed at Washington....Great 
Britain hands over the government of Crete to the 
Cretans. 

July 26.—At a meeting of the Samoan commissioners 
both parties sign an agreement abolishing the kingship 
and the office of president and agreeing to an adminis- 
trator, with a legislative council of three tripartite nom- 
inees. : 

July 28.—President Pierola, of Peru, announces the 
acceptance by his government of the Washington postal 
convention. 

August 4.—The United States minister to Haiti de- 
mands reparation for the recent violation cf the Ameri- 
can legation....The Interparliamentary Conference at 
Christiania, Norway, declares in favor of the immunity 
of private property at sea. 

August 8.—The South African republic rejects Great 
Britain’s proposal for a joint inquiry into the Uitland- 
ers’ grievances. : 

August 10.—The presidents of Argentina and Brazil 
discuss South American international policies at a ban- 
quet in Rio Janeiro. 

August 15.—The Czar of Russia declares Talien-Wan 
an open port for all nations....Gen. Sir Frederick 
Walker is placed in command of the British forces in 
South Africa. 

August 19.—The Congress of Zionists at Basle, Swit- 
zerland, rejects the proposal of the American delegates 
for the colonization of Jews on the island of Cyprus. 


THE PEACE CONFERENCE AT THE HAGUE, 


July 20.—Commission No. 1 votes on the use of as- 
phyxiating shells and expanding bullets; all the na- 
tions represented vote against their use except Great 
Britain and the United States (Portugal abstaining) 
....-Commission No. 3 meets and gets through the sec- 
ond reading of the first twenty-nine articles of the gen- 
eral project of arbitration; M. Bourgeois makes an 
impressive speech. 

July 22.—Commission No. 3 meets; the remaining 
articles are read a second time; the Roumanian and 
Greek governments withdraw their objections on a 
slight alteration being made in Article 9. 

July 24.—Article 27 on arbitration is discussed by the 
conference. 

July 25.—Article 27 in the arbitration convention is 
adopted without modification; the United States 
delegates, however, make a declaration that nothing in 
it shall be construed to require the United States of 
America to depart from their traditional attitude of 
not interfering in Kuropean affairs; it is decided that 
the conventions to be concluded by the states repre- 
sented at the conference are to remain open for signa- 
ture until December 31, 1899. 

July 26.—The question of admitting as signatories 
others than the states represented at the Comité de Ré- 
daction is considered. 

July 27.—The Comité de Rédaction discusses the 
acte final; “the question of subsequent signatories is 
still undecided ; the plenary conference meets under 
the presidency of M. de Staal ; the preambles dealing 
with the laws and customs of war and the application 
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of the Geneva Convention to naval warfare are read and 
definitely adopted. 


July 28.—The plenary conference sits and unani- 
mously adopts the decisions arrived at by the Comité 
de Rédaction. 

July 29.—The conference is brought to a close; the 
signature of the various documents takes place ; the 
convention on arbitration is signed at once by 16 
powers, that for the adoption of the Geneva Convention 
to naval warfare by 15, the acte final of the confer- 
ence by all the 26 states represented ; speeches are 
delivered by Baron de Staal, Count Miinster, M. de 
Beaufort, and Baron d’Estournelles ; a letter from the 
Queen of Holland to the Pope and his reply on the sub- 
ject of the peace conference are read. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 


July 21.—United States Minister Harris gives a din- 
ner to Admiral Dewey at Trieste....An explosion on 
board the British torpedo-boat destroyer Bullfinch in 
the Solent kills 10 men....In a statement issued at 
Washington the charges of the American newspaper 
correspondents at Manila are denied by General Otis 
....Five Italians implicated in a murder are lynched in 
Louisiana. 

July 22.—Oxford and Cambridge athletes defeat rep- 
resentatives of Yale and Harvard in five out of nine 
contests....The Wagner festival at Bayreuth opens.... 
The militia are called out to protect life and property 





THE LATE COL. WILLIAM PRESTON JOHNSTON. 
(President of Tulane University, New Orleans.) 





DR. GEORGE EDWIN MAC LEAN. 
(The new president of the University of Iowa.) 


and suppress disorder in connection with the Cleveland 
street-railroad strike. 

July 23 —An explosion on an Austrian torpedo-boat 
kills 5 men....A grain-elevator fire in Toledo, Ohio, 
causes a loss estimated at $1,000,000. 

July 25.—The new British first-class battleship Venge- 
ance is launched....The battleship Suffren, of 12,500 
tons displacement, the largest ship of the French navy, 
is launched at Brest....The Villa Marie Bank of Mon- 
treal suspends payment. 

July 26.—A destructive fire visits the ancient town 
of Marienburg, in Prussia....About 40,000 workmen 
and employers hold a demonstration in Buenos Ayres 
and petition the Argentine Government for the protec- 
tion of national industries. 

July 27.—In a collision on the river Volga between 
a Russian cargo ship and a passenger steamer 155 per- 
sons are drowned....The Michigan iron mines and lake 
vessels of M. A. Hanna & Co. are transferred to the Na- 
tional Steel Company. 

July 30.—Two aeronauts cross the English Channel 
from London to Dieppe, reaching an altitude of 12,000 
feet.... Yellow fever breaks out in the National Sol- 
diers’ Home at Hampton, Va....The Harriman Alas- 
kan scientific expedition returns to Seattle, Wash.... 
Two automobiles beat an express train between Paris 
and St. Malo, France, covering the distance of 226 miles 
in 7 hours and 35 minutes. 

July 31.—Sir Julian Pauncefote, British ambassador 
to the United States, is raised to the peerage....The 
archbishops of Canterbury and York give judgment 
against the legality of the use of incense and proces- 
sional lights in the Church of England. 

August 1.—Emperor William’s yacht Meteor wins the 
Queen’s cup at the Cowes regatta, defeating Britan- 
nia...:More than 2,000 of the Yaqui Indians in Sonora, 
Mexico, are reported in arms against the Mexican 
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Government....General Ludlow, military governor of 
Havana, issues an order suppressing El Reconcentrado, 
a Cuban newspaper. 

August 3.—The town of Grodno, Russia, has a serious 
visitation of fire. 

August 5.—Generals Toral and Pareja, on trial by 
court-martial at Madrid for surrendering Santiago de 
Cuba to the United States, are acquitted by a majority 
of 1 vote on the ground that they acted on the orders 
of their superiors....In a collision between two express 
trains at Juvisy, asuburb of Paris, 17 persons are killed 
and 73 injured. 

August 6.—The collapse of a ferry dock at Mt. Desert, 
Maine, causes the drowning of 20 persons....Thirty per- 
sons are killed by the fall of a trolley car from a trestle 
near Bridgeport, Conn. 

August 8.—A tidal wave bursts into the bay at Val- 
paraiso, Chile, damaging cars, locomotives , and mer- 
chandise to the value of $1,000,000....The British bat- 
tleship Sans Pareil sinks the ship East Lothian in 
collision off the Lizard....Hurricanes sweep over the 
West Indies; great damage is done in Porto Rico, 
where 2,000 lives are lost ; food supplies are totally de- 
stroyed and great suffering results. 

August 9.—In the wreck of the Canadian Atlantic 
fast express from Montreal to Ottawa, near St. Poly- 
carpe, 5 persons are killed outright and 4 fatally in- 
jured. 

August 10.—Mexican troops under General Torres 
engage the Yaqui Indians, killing 37 and losing 10 
Mexicans. 

August 11.—Secretary Root issues an appeal for aid 
to the sufferers from the storm in Porto Rico. 

August 13.—The Olympia, with Admiral Dewey on 
board, arrives at Leghorn, Italy. 

August 14.—An international lawn-tennis tourna- 
ment begins at Hamburg. 

August 15.—President McKinley addresses the Cath- 
olic Summer School on Lake Champlain....The annual 
meet of the League of American Wheelmen opens in 
Boston. 

August 18.—Twenty-five miners lose their lives in a 
colliery disaster in Wales....Howard Blackburn com- 
pletes his voyage across the Atlantic from Gloucester, 
Mass., to Bristol, Eng., in a three-ton cutter. 

OBITUARY. 

July 21.—Col. Robert G. Ingersoll, the well-known 
orator and agnostic, 66 (see page 317). 

July 24.—Rev. Dr. Thomas J. Sawyer, of Tufts Col- 
lege a Universalist clergyman and educator of note, 95 
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.... Nicholas Ruggenbach, builder of the Rigi Railway, 
in Switzerland. 

July 25.—Gideon J..Tucker, ex-secretary of state of 
New York, 73. 

July 26.—President Ulysses Heureaux, of the Repub- 


- lic of San Domingo, 53 (see page 355). 


July 27.—Prof. Abel G. Hopkins, of Hamiiton Col- 
lege, 55. 

July 29.—Gen. Antonio Guzman-Blanco, ex-president 
of Venezuela, 69. 

July 31.—Sir James David Edgar, speaker of the 
Canadian House of Commons, 58....Dr. Daniel Garrison 
Brinton, a well-known ethnologist, 62....Mrs. Kate 
Chase Sprague, of Washington, D. C., 59. 

August 2.—Toyo Morimura, one of the pioneer Jap- 
anese merchants of America, 45....Gen. Rufus R. 
Dawes, of the ‘‘Iron Brigade,” a former member of 
Congress from Ohio, 61....Louis Tirman, member of 
the French Senate and formerly governor of Algeria, 62. 

August 3.—Dr. W. W. Parker, of Richmond, Va., who 
commanded a battery in the Confederate service, 75. 

August 4.—Rt. Rev. Daniel Lewis Lloyd, formerly 
bishop of Bangor, Wales, 56. 

August 5.—William Richards, a leading authority on 
questions connected with the United States internal 
revenue service in the Treasury Department at Wash- 
ington, 80. 

August 7.—Rev. Dr. Alexander Balmain Bruce, of 
the Free Church College, Glasgow, 68. 

August 8.—Rev. Dr. Charles M. Lamson, president 
of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, 56....Ex-Gov. William Yates Atkinson, of 
Georgia, 44. 

August 9.—Associate Justice Charles P. James, of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia (retired), 81. 

August 10.—Rev. Dr. Walter M. Barrows, of Green- 
wich, Conn., 53....Amos Perry, secretary of the Rhode 
Island Historical Society, 87. 

August 11.—Dr. Charles Janeway Stillé, formerly 
provost of the University of Pennsylvania, 80....Gen. 
Edmund Lafayette Hardcastle, a veteran of the Mexi 
can War, 75. 

August 13.—Rev. Aloise Russell Nevins, of the com- 
munity of Paulist Fathers, 46. 

August 16.—Prof. Robert Wilhelm Eberhard Bunsen, 
the eminent German chemist, 88. 

August 18.—Rev. Dr. William Butler, a missionary 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 80. 

August 19.—Gen. Thomas A. Davies, of New York, 90. 

August 20.—Gen. Charles W. Blair, of Kansas City, 70. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


OR this month the following important conven- 
tions and gatherings have been announced: The 
League of American Municipalities, at Syracuse, N. Y., 
on September 19-22; the conference on ‘“‘trusts” to be 
held under the auspices of the Civic Federation of Chi- 
cago, on September 13-16; the conference of governors 
and attorneys-general of States called by Governor Say- 
ers, of Texas, to consider the subject of ‘ trusts,” at St. 
Louis, on September 20 ; the American Social Science 
Association, at Saratoga, N. Y., on September 4-8 ; the 


National Prison Association, at Hartford, Conn., on Sep- 
tember 23-27; the Grand Army of the Republic, at 
Philadelphia, on September 4-9 ; the International Con- 
gregational Council, at Boston, on September 20-28 ; 
the Pan-Presbyterian Alliance, at Washington, D. C., 
on September 26-October 6; the United Boys’ Brigade 
of America, at Boston, on September 22-23. 

In England the most notable gathering of the month 
will be the meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, at Dover, on September 13. 
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SOME CURRENT CARTOON COMMENTS. 


HE American cartoonists are inclined 

to take the Alaskan boundary ques- 

tion rather humorously. People in Can- 
ada, on the other hand, view it in a far 


more serious spirit. It ought not to be. 


very difficult to establish what was really 
meant when the line was agreed upon be- 
tween England and Russia in 1825. The 
matter wiil not make any trouble, how- 
ever, because it will either be settled by 
diplomacy or else it will be arbitrated. The 
sooner it can be disposed of the better it 
will be for a good many people who are 
more or lessdirectly affected. The United 
States and England took so prominent a 
part in advocating arbitration at The 
Hague that they must not be too long in 
giving the world the example of closing up 
all minor differences between themselves. 
With Mr. Choate at London and Sir Julian 
Pauncefote, now raised to the peerage, at 
Washington, the matter ought to be easily 
enough arranged. It depends much, how- 
ever, upon the attitude of the Canadians. 








Says JONATHAN TO JoHN: “It takes two to make a quar- 


rel.”—From the Journal (New York). 








































IF THE SMALL PERSON IS NOT RESTRAINED THE EAGLE MAY 
LOSE HIS TEMPER.—From the Herald (New York). 
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THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


THE LITTLE Fouks: “I wonder why these doctors don’t take 
their own medicine.’ —From the Journal (Minneapolis). 
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A DARING BIRD. 
I'he Filipino junta is now reported to be nesting in Manila. 
From the Journal (Minneapolis). 


THE OLD WHITEWASH BUCKET. 
From the Journal (New York). 
















ESOP UP TO DATE, 


An Old-Fashioned Tortoise, who was a contemporary of 
ZEsop, started to runa Race with a Hare, who was a Cham- 
pion Sprinter. According to the original fable the Hare lay 
down after a while and took a Nap and the Tortoise got there. 
But this was an pate ag Hare who had never heard of 
ZEsop, and he isstill Running. The Tortoise, who had Orders 
from Home to keep moving, is anxiously wondering when 
™ the Nap-Taking part of the programme will occur. 

We,” Moral: Slow and steady wins the race—nit!—(From the 
, Journal’s revised AXsop.)—From the Journal (New York). 


The cartoonists do not deal very reverently with Gen- 
eral Otis ; on the other hand, their opposition to him is 
not, generally speaking, of a bitter sort. The two car- 
toons on the top of this page show clearly enough the 
spirit of the comments. Mr. Alger’s retirement from 
the War Department came at the end of the first day of 
August, and, therefore, falls within the month we are 
reviewing. He and Mr. McKinley parted in good form, 
as witness Mr. Davenport’s cartoon on this page. The 
Tammany-Bryan rapprochement gave the cartoonists 
more fun than anything else in August. 
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SESS 
TAMMANY AND BRYAN. 
“She can both false and friendly be. 
Beware! Beware! 
Trust her not, 
She’s fooling thee!” 


From the World (New York). 
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SCYLLA AND CHARYBDIS. 





WaALDECK-RovussEAu: “Forward, dear friends! Look 
neither to the right nor to the left, and we will win through 
at last.”—From Humoristiche Blitter (Berlin). 















LA France: “ Au revoir, sire?” 

4 WILHELM: “ Till 1900.” 

& LA FRANCE: ‘**‘Won’t you bring back Alsace-Lorraine 
‘ then ?”’—From the Amsterdammer. 


Of the foreign cartoons on this page the two at the 
top seem to us particularly clever. Emperor William’s 
recent attempts to be on good terms with France have 
made the pens and pencils move all over the European 
continent, and, 
of course, the 
Dreyfus case af- 
fords endless op- Joun But: “I think, Sam, we could manage him better if 
portunities. we cut him up among us.”—From the Sydney Bulletin. 





THE SAMOAN SITUATION AND SOLUTION. 
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“They al®eady begin to show in a ai RY HOG» J 
strikisg manner how much they regard : 


_Peace.”—From Nebelspalter (Zurich). SMOKING THE PIPE OF PEACE AT THE HAGUE.—From Judy (London). 
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**DOGS OF WAR.” 


Oom PAut: “ May I ask if those dogs are intended for any special purpose ?’ 
Jor CHAMBERLAIN: “ Well, guv’nor, that’sasmay be. Merely givin’ ’ema little gentle exercise.”—From Punch (London) 











JOHN BULL: “* Choose your weapon, sir.” 
From Black and White (London). 








The English cartoonists have lately devoted them- 
selves almost exclusively to snarling at poor old Paul 
Kriiger, president of the Transvaal. Mr. F. Carruthers 
Gould, of the Westminster Gazette, has, however, dealt 
more justly with the situation. His little cartoon at 
the bottom of this page is a perfect masterpiece of po- 
litical interpretation. The drawing at the top is Sir 
John Teniel’s in Punch. The one from Black and 
White is by Henry Mayer, an American cartoonist now 
rapidly making a successful place for himself in London. 





, THE POINT. 


*“W’at sorter seasonin’ d’you sagashuate l’se gwineter 
cook you with, Brer Rabbit?’ sez Brer Fox, sezee. 

Brer Rabbit up en say he don’ wanter be cooked ’t all. 

Brer Fox he grit his toof. ‘* You're gittin’ "way from de 
point, Brer Rabbit,” sez Brer Fox, sezee.—From the West- 
minster Gazette (London). : : 























THE NEW SECRETARY OF WAR. 


BY HENRY MACFARLAND. 








Photo by Aime Dupont. 


SECRETARY ROOT. 


ape the day when John Adams became 
chairman of the ‘‘board of war and ord- 
nance” of the Continental Congress, the War 
Department of the Revolution, no man except 
Edwin M. Stanton has come to such great re- 
sponsibilities and therefore to such great oppor- 
tunities in the administration of our military 
affairs as the new Secretary of War. ‘‘ Mr. Presi- 
dent, when I took this place I thought it was a 
sinecure,” Secretary Alger said with a smile to 
President McKinley in the presence of. another 
public man on one of the busiest days at the 
White House last summer, and though it may 
have been said in jest it might well have been 
said in earnest, for, roughly speaking, the Secre- 
taryship of War in time of peace has too often 
been treated as practically a sinecure. But when 
President McKinley announced in Cabinet meet- 
ing on July 21 that he thought of asking Mr. 
Elihu Root, of New York, to take the post which 


Mr. Alger was about to leave, he said, in effect, 
that he regarded it under the present and pro- 
spective conditions as second to no other in the 
Cabinet, and that he had selected Mr. Root be- 
cause he felt that the place demanded a man of 
unusual ability, strength, and discretion, a suc- 
cessful and accomplished lawyer, who had the 
larger qualities of an administrator and a diplo- 
mat. The members of the Cabinet present, in 
warmly approving the President’s choice, gener- 
ally added that they regarded the Secretaryship 
of War as now the most important Cabinet office, 
in view, not so much of the military operations 
in the Philippines, which might demand an army 
three or four times as large as the standing army 
of peace, but of the new and important tasks 
and problems incident to the military occupation 
of the islands taken from Spain and the transi- 
tion to civil government in them lateron. Presi- 
dent McKinley had been keeping Mr. Root in 
mind for some great duty like this ever since he 
offered Mr. Root the mission to Spain, which 
General Woodford took after Mr. Root, always 
reluctant to leave his practice for office, had felt 
obliged to decline the honor, and now the duty 
was so great as to warrant his belief that Mr. 
Root would have to respond to its demand as an 
imperative call to patriotic service of the highest 
character and importance. It was felt that any 
Cabinet office for the latter half of an administra- 
tion would not, in itself, have a powerful attrac- 
tion for a man of Mr. Root’s character and posi- 
tion, but that the circumstances would make this 
particular Cabinet office a magnet to just such a 
man. The President’s expectation was promptly 
justified by Mr. Root, who accepted the invita- 
tion like a good soldier obeying a command, 
without waiting even for a preliminary conversa- 
tion with the President. The Cabinet officers to 
whom the President showed Secretary Root’s tele- 
gram of acceptance on July 22 had seldom seen 
him show as much gratification as he then felt. 
Perhaps no outsider could appreciate the sense 
of relief with which the President, who had been 
compelled to act so often as his own Secretary of 
War, turned over the War Department to a man 
whom he believed to be perfectly competent to 
meet every requirement. 

Mr. Root had not been much in Washington 
since he used to come frequently as district- 
attorney at New York under the Arthur admin- 
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istration, and had never been in the War Depart- 
ment, but he had followed in the newspapers and 
periodicals and in conversation with public men, 
notably his close friend, Governor Roosevelt, the 
recent course of events in the Department over 
which he was called to preside. He doubtless 
appreciated in a general way the exactions and 
the difficulties, as well as the opportunities, of 
the place, but it is doubtful whether he realized 
the full extent of what he had to face until he 
actually came to Washington and began his first 
day’s work, on August 2, in the office which his 
predecessor had turned over to him with formal 
and rather picturesque ceremony the day before. 
Even his one conversation with the President 
late in the evening of July 24 had only deepened 
the outlines of his expectations, and it was not 
until he began to fill them in that he could see 
how trying, how discouraging even, some of the 
conditions in the War Department were, and how 
great was the scope of his new undertaking. 
Without previous personal knowledge of Washi- 
ington official life and its peculiar ways, without 
personal acquaintance with more than two or 
three of the army officers and civilians whom he 
must take as assistants, without skill, experience, 
or learning in military affairs, or even a close and 
accurate familiarity with the current military 
work of the Department, or with the functions of 
the twelve bureaus of the Department, he found 
that he must suddenly acquire an enormous num- 
ber of facts, great and small, which, as he said, 
threatened him with intellectual indigestion ; at 
the same time he must carry on without suspen- 
sion the business of his office, including the 
direction of military operations in the Philippines, 
amounting in magnitude and importance, if not 
in legal effect, to a war greater than that waged 
in Cuba and Porto Rico, besides the administra- 
tion of the civil side of the affairs of all the 
islands taken from Spain, under the awkward and 
hampering forms of military government. 

If the new Secretary of War had come to a de- 
partment in which all the managing men were 
working together in harmony for common ends, 
with no more personal rivalry than that whole- 
some amount which stimulates to greater and 
more loyal efforts, he might well have felt, tem- 
porarily, at least, that he had exchanged the 
peace of his summer vacation for the hardest 
public duty in the United States, which might 
not be fully compensated by future fame as the 
organizer and first administrator of the ‘‘ colo- 
nial” system of the United States, after he had 
restored peace to the Philippines by quickly 
crushing the Tagal rebellion. But, as all the 
world knows, Secretary Root found anything but 
harmony prevailing in the War Department. 


The Secretary of War had fora year, and dur- 
ing time of war, practically ignored the major- 
general commanding the army, who had been 
left for months in comparative idleness at army 
headquarters on the floor below the office of the 
Secretary of War, while the adjutant-general 
of the army, the official subordinate of the 
major-general commanding the army, had been 
issuing orders to the army ‘‘by command of 
Major-General Miles,” which, including many of 
great importance, Major-General Miles had never 
seen until he received the printed copies pub- 
lished to the rest of the army and to the world 
by the adjutant-general under the direction of 
the Secretary of War Besides the jealousies and 
strifes which this course had illustrated, the 
envyings and wranglings between some of the 
important bureaus of the War Department had 
been comparatively obscured, even though their 
evil consequences in the Spanish war had been 
brought out in the official investigations which 
followed it quite as plainly as the incompetency 
of several of the chiefs involved. The latter in 
itself was perhaps quite as important as the dis- 
sensions which handicapped the Department. 
‘¢One half of it is capable of anything, and the 
other half of it is capable of nothing,” quoted one 
public man in speaking of the War Department 
last summer, and while this was purposely ex- 
travagant it illustrated the current opinion in 
public life about the intrigues and quarrels of 
some of the officers of the Department and the 
inadequacy and consequent failure of others, 
which brought criticism upon all the bureaus ex- 
cept those of the chief of ordnance, chief of 
engineers, and the chief signal officer, together 
with one or two minor bureaus that were not 
conspicuous during the war. 

Secretary Root showed no discouragement, 1f 
he felt any, when he appeared at his office and 
met his new trials. . Doubtless he was sustained 
not only by his knowledge of his own powers and 
his past successes in difficult and trying situations, 
but by the fact that the country, through the 
leaders of the great parties and through newspa- 
pers representing its best thought, had testified, 
as earnestly as the President and his Cabinet, to 
confidence in his ability and his integrity. None 
of his Republican predecessors in office was more 
cordial in his commendations than ex-Secretary 
Lamont, one of the few men who have added to 
their reputation by service at the head of the 
War Department, and later ex-Secretary Whit- 
ney, who distinguished himself in the Navy De- 
partment. And still other Democratic leaders, 
equally competent to speak, predicted a great 
career for the new Secretary of War. There 
was a general agreement the country over that 
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THE NEW SECRETARY OF WAR. 


Mr. Root was just the man for the occasion, and 
that he would make the most of the opportunity 
for fine and enduring work, which would give 
him lasting credit, shining all the brighter in the 
contrast with the failure of his predecessor’s ad- 
ministration. 

Secretary Root fulfilled the predictions of his 
friends by establishing his authority as Secretary 
of War beyond question and restoring official, if 
not personal, harmony in the War Department 
before noon on the first day of his service by his 
first official act, which was so original and yet so 
simple as to be dramatic. The day before, after 
he had taken the oath of office, General Miles 
and all the other leading officers in the Depart- 
ment had called in full uniform, under Secretary 
‘Alger’s arrangement for Mr. Root’s inauguration 
and his own leave-taking, and had offered their 
formal greetings, while they tried to take the 
measure of their new official chief, whom most 
of them had never seen before. General Miles 
was almost the only one who had any acquaint- 
ance with the new Secretary. As president of 
the Union League Club in New York he had 
presided at the dinner given in honor of General 
Miles, and had met him on similar occasions be- 
fore. Secretary Alger’s resignation did not take 
effect until midnight of that day, August 1, so 
that Mr. Root did not begin to act as Secretary 
until the next morning. After he had looked 
over the morning mail on his desk he summoned 
Adjutant-General Corbin from his office, in the 
adjoining room, and with him as guide went 
downstairs to army headquarters and called on 
General Miles, with whom he and General Cor- 
bin talked for nearly a half hour behind the door 
of the commanding general’s private office. The 
significance of this unprecedented official visit 
was instantly appreciated as the news of it spread 
through the War Department. The new Secre- 
tary had immediately restored the best relations 
that ever existed between the War Department 
proper and army headquarters, and without any 
formal announcement had restored General Miles 
to the full exercise of whatever functions could 
justly be claimed as belonging to the rather 
anomalous office of commanding general. Gen- 
eral Miles would be consulted as chief military 
adviser, his most important function, and would 
immediately become a real factor instead of a 
negligible quantity. It was a master stroke of 
diplomacy, and at once it was accepted as dem- 
onstrating that the new Secretary was strong 
enough to run the War Department himself, 
taking the advice and utilizing the energies of 
everybody who could help him. From army 
headquarters Secretary Root and Adjutant-Gen- 
eral Corbin left for a round of visits to the dif- 
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erent bureaus of the War Department, only less 
significant than the call on General Miles, since 
they confirmed the inferences which the bureau 
chiefs had promptly and properly drawn when 
they heard of it. When the Secretary returned 
to his office he had made himself master of the 
situation, besides learning some of the details of 
his new task and a good deal about the men he 
would have to use as instruments. And these 
men had learned that they must work, and work 
hard, with no time for squabbling, that they 
must work together in every sense of the word, 
and under the direction of a vigorous, shrewd, 
resourceful man who would listen more than he 
would talk, would act quickly and forcefully, 
who could not be deceived easily, and who could 
not be cajoled or coerced. He was very pleasant 
in his manner, smiling, and even laughing, 
with humor and the sense of it, but evidently 
strong as steel underneath, so that the much 
quoted suaviter in modo, fortiter in re, seemed to 
be needed once more as the best summing up. 

Secretary Root’s first step insured the success 
of his wkole career in the War Department, so 
far as the Department itself is concerned, even 
though he could not make over the natures of 
the men under him, and so will have to over- 
come difficulties which they will doubtless raise 
from time to time, and may later be compelled 
to make changes among them for the good of 
the service. But he got the machinery in good 
working order again, he lubricated it, and he 
made himself known as master of it. 

Then he turned, in accordance with his life 
rule, to the next thing that had to be done. 
Being a real civil-service reformer, he did not 
take any time to look around for places in the 
Department for his friends, but quietly served 
notice that there would be no changes except for 
real cause, by asking the efficient private secre- 
tary of his predecessor, and also the latter's con- 
fidential clerk, to continue in those offices indef- 
initely with him. So he was free immediately 
to take up the most pressing business of the fall 
campaign against Aguinaldo and his followers. 
Mr. Root, who owes much of his success at the 
bar to his thoroughness in mastering his cases so 
that it has been said that he always knows his 
opponent’s side better than his opponent does, 
made as thorough a study of the facts in the De- 
partment not already known to him as was possi- 
ble. He asked the advice of General Miles and 
of General Corbin and later of General Merritt, 
he called upon the quartermaster-general for full 
information about transportation, and upon the 
commissary-general for like facts about supplies, 
and so on through all the bureaus of the War 
Department, and then using his remarkable 
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powers of concentration and perception, he 
quickly assimilated what was laid before him of 
new information. He had many interruptions 
and many other things to learn concurrently, but 
by intense application day and night he was ready 
to advise the President, when he went to see him 
at Lake Champlain the next week, after having 
spent only two days in the Department itself, that 
a much larger number of troops should be and 
could be sent to the Philippines for the fall 
campaign than the army of 50,000 men which 
had been ordered, and he then prepared the way 
for the President’s approval of an addition of ten 
regiments of volunteers, which was given after 
he had matured his plans upon his return to 
Washington, so that he was able to issue the 
order for them on August 17. The announce- 
ment he made, in an authorized interview just 
before leaving Lake Champlain, that all the 
troops necessary to crush the rebellion in the 
Philippines would be promptly sent, was promptly 
confirmed by his energetic action.. The vigor, 
the wisdom, and the industry with which he 
planned for these additional reénforcements and 
at the same time dispatched quickly but carefully 
the large volume of ordinary business of his 
office under frequent interruption from callers, 
too prominent to be shut out always by the re- 
strictions with which he had to guard his time, 
would have sufficiently impressed the War De- 
partment. But in addition he showed what he 
could do under pressure by doing all that could 
be done to utilize government means, and to 
draw out private benevolence for the relief of the 
100,000 victims of the hurricane in Porto Rico, 
the most striking object-lesson of the benefits of 
their new connection which our new wards have 
as yet had, and also starting Cuba on the road 
to self-government by completing arrangements 
for taking a census and securing the final re- 
ports of i¢ by January 1 next. 

In the course of that week even those men in 
the War Department whose prediction that 
Secretary Root would have little to do with 
military affairs commanded belief because of their 
relations to the administration, realized that 
Secretary Root would exercise all the powers as 
well as all the authority of his office, and would 
direct the military affairs quite as much as the 
civil affairs coming under its jurisdiction. For 
the time being he must postpone the larger ques. 
tions of government, upon which his highest 
efforts must be expended, but which would have 
to await the march of events, and expend his 
strength chiefly upon the necessary preparation for 
civil government in the Philippines involved in 
the restoration of peace and order through the 
destruction of the rebellion. ‘‘To wind up the 
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insurrection in the Philippines in the shortest 
possible time” was, in his own words, the Sec- 
retary’s first duty. In executing it he showed 
how thoroughly well all his subsequent duties 
would be performed, and also that they would 
be performed by himself, subject only to the 
direction of the President. 

Some Senators and representatives who, hear- 
ing that additional volunteer regiments were to 
be organized, came to ask Secretary Root to give 
commissions in them to their friends, got the 
first personal view of him and his methods which 
men in Congress have had, and learned very 
quickly that he was not to be unduly influenced 
by political considerations, and that he would 
not sacrifice efficiency in the officers of the new 
regiments to gratify politicians. He acted so 
quickly, indeed, that before the politicians gen- 
erally knew that additional regiments were to be 
organized, he was able to announce the names of 
the colonels and the lieutenant-colonels, all taken 
from the regular army lists, at the same time he 
announced the order for the ten regiments. All 
were appointed on their record for efficiency and 
upon the recommendation of General Miles, Gen- 
eral Otis, and other general officers. So far as 
possible the subordinate officers were chosen in 
the same way. The governors of the States 
were asked to nominate at least two men each, 
providing they should have good records as 
officers in the volunteer army of the Spanish 
war, but none of these was appointed with- 
out satisfactory examination of his record by 
the Secretary himself. In no case was a politi- 
cian allowed to dictate appointments as part of 
his ‘‘ patronage.” 

Secretary Root has stood by General Otis, be- 
lieving, after a careful examination of all the 
official and unofficial information, that he dic the 
best he could under the circumstances, and that 
the adverse criticisms upon his course were un- 
justifiable. In this he has shared the opinion of 
the President, which is also generally entertained 
by the other members of the Cabinet. This, 
which might be called the administration view, 
is based not only on what has come from Manila 
in all forms of publication, but on intimate 
knowledge of the Washington end of the matter. 
General Otis acted under the administration's 
instructions in avoiding a clash with the Tagals 
until the Tagals attacked the Americans, and 
therefore is not responsible for that restraint of 
his forces which was so exasperating to them as 
to form the basis of many of the complaints of 
the returning volunteers. Then, according to 
this view, Congress, by failing to give the army 
legislation which the President asked, and com- 
pelling a complete reorganization of the army in 
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the Philippines in a manner disadvantageous to 
it, prevented General Otis from having the 
effective force he ought to have had, and there- 
fore made it impossible for him to hold the 
places he had captured, or to permit his subor- 
dinate commanders to carry on operations as ag- 
gressively as they and he also desired. With an 
ample army, amply supplied with all necessaries, 
General Otis will be able, the administration be- 
lieves, to suppress the insurrection during the 
coming dry season. Secretary Root’s energetic 
work has made it possible to place an army of 
65,000 men under the command of General 
Otis before Christmas, and it is hoped that by 
that time the rebels may be fleeing before the 
triumphant advance of our forces as they arrive 
in Luzon. 

Secretary Root is tall, spare, dark, looking 
much younger than his fifty-four years, in spite 
of the gray that is creeping into his thick black 
hair and. mustache, and the eyeglasses that 
cover his keen eyes when he is writing or read- 
ing. He moves with the quickness of an athlete 
in full health, although he takes no special exer- 
cise beyond playing golf. He is quiet, unosten- 
tatious, avoiding rather than seeking newspaper 
notice. He has steadily refused to talk about 
his future in the Department, or indeed about 
himself in any way that he could help. The 
day's work, one day at a time, and the results to 
tell the story seems to be his idea. He would 
emphatically say, with King Ahab, ‘‘ Let not 
him that girdeth on his harness boast himself as 
he that putteth it off”—indeed, it is difficult to 
imagine this modest man boasting at any time. 
He had the fine bringing up of a son of that 
noble type of American gentleman, the old-fash- 
ioned college professor, and shows it in what he 
says and does. He was born in Clinton, Oneida 
County, N. Y., on February 15, 1845, and his 
father was Oren Root, for many years profess- 
or of mathematics in Hamilton College, where 
Mr. Root himself was graduated, paying for his 
own education with the money he earned teach- 
ing school. Then he studied law, completing his 
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course at the University Law School, in New 
York City, where he was admitted to the bar ant 
immediately began the practice of the law, in 
which he has been so successful. He took from 
the beginning a public-spirited interest in poli- 
tics and engaged actively on the Republican side. 
Independence within the party has been his 
thought, and he has worked hard in every good 
movement for the betterment of his party, of his 
city, of his State, and of his country. He early 
realized that pecuniary independence was neces- 
sary to personal independence in politics, and 
kept this in mind in making his fortune. The 
only office he ever held before becoming Secre- 
tary of War was that of United States district 
attorney at New York City, to which he was 
appointed by his friend President Arthur and 
in which he served with success for two years. 
The only other office for which he was ever a 
candidate was that of judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas, for which he was nominated by 
the Republicans in 1879, but was defeated. He 
was chairman of the Republican County Com 
mittee in 1886 and 1887, has been president oi 
the Republican Club of New York, and is now 
president of the Union League Club, succeed- 
ing Gen. Horace Porter in 1898, and being re- 
elected at the beginning of this year. His close 
personal and political relations with Governor 
Roosevelt are well known. The two men have 
similar political ideals and political methods, and 
equally’furnish examples of that ‘‘ strenuous life ” 
of public service and private rectitude which 
Governor Roosevelt has so eloquently preached. 
Secretary Root is devoted to the memory of his 
father, in whose honor he has reared a fine me- 
morial building at Hamilton College. He is 
happiest in the society of his family. His wife, 
his daughter, who recently made her appearance 
in society, and his two sons make up his house- 
hold. Secretary Root has taken a fine house for 
entertaining in Washington, and there, after 
November 1, Mrs. Root and he will make their 
home and exercise the same gracious hospitality 
which they have shown in New York City. 





THE HALF YEAR OF WAR WITH AGUINALDO. 


BY JOHN BARRETT. 


(A statement of the origin of the insurrection in February and a summing up of the campaign to August 21.) 


hi is the purpose of this article to describe 

faithfully in general terms what has been 
done in the Philippines from February 4, 1898, 
the date of the outbreak, up to the present writ- 
ing, August 21. 

In the July number of the Review I discussed 
‘¢Some Phases of the Philippine Situation” at 
the special request of the editor. In view of the 
widespread interest in our Philippine campaign 
and policy, he has honored me with the further 
injunction to prepare a summarized narrative of 
what has been accomplished there during the 
past seven months. In that way he thinks that 
the readers of the Review will ‘be better able 
to understand the exact situation and form a 
definite conclusion, as the dry season approaches, 
of the probable length of the war. 

Prompted, therefore, by no wish to impress 
my personal opinion upon the constituency of 
this magazine, but by an honest intention to 
comply with the editor’s instructions to write an 
unprejudiced review of the campaign based, first, 
on my observations during a protracted stay in 
the Philippines, from May, 1898, to March, 1899, 
and, second, on the best records obtainable for 
the remaining period, I shall strive to tell a true 
story. It will not be possible within the limits of 
this article to go into that detail of movements, 
regiments, commanders, and dates that might be 
desirable ; and failure to record all gallant deeds 
and important incidents should be judged chari- 
tably by those whose names are omitted or whose 
opinion of certain steps in the campaign varies 
from mine. 

That the best appreciation may be reached of 
what has been done by our forces in the far East 
since February 4, it is well to consider carefully 
the conditions that existed just prior to that date. 
Upon my return to America in May I was sur- 
prised to discover how little knowledge the gen- 
eral run of people had of the true influences that 
brought on the conflict between the Filipino and 
American forces. Even now there is consider- 
able misunderstanding as to their relations at that 
critical time. If all that happened were known, 
it iseven probable that many who are so severe in 
their censure and so earnest in their opposition 
might be more lenient in their views. Mistakes 
were undoubtedly made. It is foolish to attempt 


to hide them, but when everything is taken into 
consideration it is difficult to see how a person 
thoroughly familiar with all that occurred can 
state positively that a conflict with the Filipinos 
could have been avoided on our part with honor 
to ourselves. It is not my purpose to explain or 
‘¢ whitewash’ anything that the administration 
has done which, in the opinion of its critics, de- 
mands explanation or ‘‘ whitewashing ;” I am 
not in any sense its apologist. 

As, however, exceptional opportunities were 
mine of knowing what influences were at work 
in the American lines and among the Filipinos, 
it may be my duty as an American citizen to tell 
the truth of what I saw and learned. Whether 
others agree with my conclusions or not, they can 
at least give me the credit for sincerity of effort in 
studying the situation. 


I.—CONDITIONS PRECEDING THE 
OUTBREAK. 


A most important chapter in the history of our 
Philippine campaign finds its inspiration in the 
conditions that existed in December, 1898, and 
January, 1899, or the two months before the 
first fighting with the insurgents. In most 
records of that period very little prominence has 
been given to the work of the commission ap- 
pointed by General Otis to confer with a similar 
body named by Aguinaldo for the purpose of 
reaching some common basis of settlement. Be- 
fore the critical student of the warfare in the 
Philippines draws his conclusions about our re- 
sponsibility for the present conflict, he should 
consider thoughtfully the efforts of this commis- 
sion to prevent a collision. Its personnel included 
three of the best men in our army: Gen. R. P. 
Hughes, provost-marshal-general of Manila and 
inspector-general ; Col. Enoch H. Crowder, 
judge-advocate-general ; and Col. (now Gen.) 
James F. Smith, of the First California Regi- 
ment. Three more capable officers for such an 
undertaking could not have been selected. Gen- 
eral Hughes is a man of unusual common sense 


‘and thoroughly cool-headed, who never jumps at 


a conclusion and weighs carefully all sides of a 
question. Colonel Crowder is an officer of high 
legal attainments who had made a special study 
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of all points in international law bearing on our 
occupation of the Philippines. Colonel Smith is 
one of the best all-round volunteer commanders 
that went to the war. No colonel was more 
popular in and out of his regiment than he. 
Broad-minded, capable, and well-informed, he 
occupied a high position in the estimation of those 
who knew him. Before going to Manila he was 
a successful San Francisco lawyer. 

These three men, then, actuated only by the 
best of motives and given a very free hand by 
General Otis, met the Filipino commissioners, 
Florentine Flores, Ambrosio Flores, and Manuel 
Arguieles, appointed by Aguinaldo, and strove 
earnestly and faithfully to come to some under- 
standing that would bring about lasting peace 
and permit the organization of a stable govern- 
ment. <All through January, 1899, they held 
their joint meetings, adjourning the last time 
only a few days before the outbreak on February 
4. To make a long story short, their efforts 
were without result, although it seemed as if 
they had done all in their power to pave the way 
to an understanding. 


THE COMMISSION'S CONCLUSIONS. 


From discussions with General Hughes, Colonel 
Crowder, and Colonel Smith, I am convinced that 
the failure to effect a settlement or compromise 
was not theirs. To give more weight to their 
opinions, it may be added that none of these. men 
were ‘‘expansionists’”’ in tlie common acceptance 
of the term, and were rather inclined in the other 
direction. Personal sentiment certainly would not 
impel them to turn a deaf ear to Philippine pro- 
posals. Tio summarize what the three said to 
me in reference to direct questions, I will quote 
from my notes made at the time as follows: 


We did everything in our power to approximate an 
understanding ; we made most liberal propositions ; we 
invited them to make us definite statements in return, 
but from first to last we were met with two character- 
istic difficulties : first, they would give us no practical 
outline of what they wanted or would accept, and, 
second, after saying as much as they dared, they would 
make the reservation that their congress might not ap- 
prove. They did not seem to know what they did 
want, and when we endeavored to help them they ap- 
peared to distrust us. There was neither continuity 
nor consistency to theirarguments. Finally, after much 
urging to give us some plan and after declining all our 
suggestions which led up toa liberal degree of auton- 
omy, they declared that the least they would accept 
Was the assurance of absolute independence, with the 
United States simply protecting them from foreign in- 
terference or invasion, and to leave them entirely alone 
whenever they should so order. At the same time 
American land forces were to be withdrawn at once, 
but the navy was to remain to protect them from 
meddlesome foreigners until their own navy was organ- 
ized and built, 


When we pointed out to them that such conditions 
were unreasonable until they should prove their capa- 
bility of governing the whole group of islands, that our 
Government had a responsibility to all the world in 
seeing stable government established, and that simply 
defending them without a voice in their control of 
affairs might involve us in wars with other nations, 
they could or would not see the situation in that light. 
We even went so far as to assure them that the United 
States would grant them every degree of autonomy 
they proved themselves equal to—even to obtain all the 
advantages of self-government with the assistance of 
the strong guiding and coiéperating hand of America, 
but: all without avail. Their policy rather than ours 
seemed rule or ruin. 


All the members of the commission—repre- 
sentative men who would be trusted with grave 
responsibilities in any American community— 
expressed the confirmed opinion after protracted 
sessions with the ablest Filipinos (1) that every- 
thing possible and reasonable had been done to 
come to a peaceful settlement ; (2) that the war- 
like or jingo spirit was running so strong among 
the Filipinos that they were bound to bring on 
a conflict ; and (3) that the Filipinos not only 
had no clear and settled conception of what they 
wanted, except a blind demand for absolute in- 
dependence, but their manner of treating and 
discussing the American propositions was such 
as in itself to prove their incompetency to manage 
a great government without helping and protect- 
ing hands. 

When I spoke of the well-organized congress 
and government that I had seen at Malolos, they 
said that the same congress and government were 


. completely controlled and swayed by the young 


radical, or jingo army element, which would 
brook no opposition toits plans. In other words, 
the Malolos ministry, congress, and army were 
worked up to such a pitch of feeling that they 
would listen to no reasonable proposition, 


UNFAVORABLE INFLUENCES. 


Now, what aroused them to that condition ? 
First, there were the repeated proclamations of 
Aguinaldo, in which he misrepresented the in- 
tentions of the United States Government and 
awakened false hopes among the people ; second, 
the exciting demagogic speeches of himself and 
other leaders ; third, the lying circulars about 
America written by Spanish ex-civil servants and 
other Filipino sympathizers and distributed broad- 
cast among the natives; fourth, the native newspa- 
pers which indulged in unbridled misstatements 
and -exhorted the people to die rather than yield 
to what they described as awaiting them ; fifth, 
the encouragement, financial as well as moral, 
which they certainly received from the juntas in 
Hong Kong, Madrid, and Paris, which included 
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untruthful predictions of assistance that Euro- 
pean governments would give them; sixth, the 
constant friction between their forces and ours 
along a defensive line of twenty miles ; seventh, 
the consequent development of the idea that the 
American soldier was not to be feared and that 
he was no better than his Spanish predecessor ; 
eighth, the widespread effect in their army 
and among the people of the reports emanating 
and often telegraphed from America that the 
prevailing sentiment there sympathized with 
them and looked to the continuance of their 
policy until they achieved their end ; and, ninth, 
the leading influence of all, delay in the making 
and ratification of the treaty, which not only 
enabled them to contend that we did not have 
sovereignty, could not negotiate with them, and 
might be compelled to return the islands to Spain, 
whom they wanted to be ready to fight, but con- 
vinced them beyond question, with all the tele- 
grams, letters, and reports from America that 
were circulated broadcast in camp, town, field, 


and hills, that they would have their own way. 


if they persisted in resisting us. 
CONCLUSION OF PATIENT STUDY. 


It would seem, therefore, that the Filipinos 
and those who developed the influences that en- 
couraged them are more responsible than the 
United States for the present warfare. My 
conclusion I have only reached after most patient 
study, because I was loath to believe it and 
originally felt and expressed much sympathy for 
Aguinaldo and the insurgents. This present 
opinion is the result of investigation on the 
ground and amounts to conviction. On the 
other hand, it cannot be controverted that Amer- 
ican officers and soldiers at times conducted 
themselves in an irritating way toward the Fili- 
pinos, and that there were occasions in the fall 
of 1898 when more diplomacy, tact, and judg- 
ment in dealing with Aguinaldo and his followers 
and less military abruptness and signs of brute 
force would have placed our army and Govern- 
ment in a more favorable light before the Fili- 
pinos. But all that time it must be remembered, 
in our favor, that we were obliged to hold on 
with a firm hand because it was not known, first, 
what would be the terms of the treaty, and, sec- 
ond, what action Congress would take. 

As I look back, I well remember how both 
Admiral Dewey and General Otis commented on 
the difficulties and embarrassments of the peculiar 
situation that existed before the treaty was signed, 
followed by the more doubtful period while rati- 
fication was pending. Only those who were 


there can appreciate the true inwardness of the 
relations of Americans and Filipinos, and it is 
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remarkable that while many at Manila criticise 
the present management of affairs, few, if any, 
who were there at the outbreak laid the blame of 
the collision at the doors of the Americans. 

Were those who now are most earnest in their 
condemnation of our Philippine policy to have 
had the task of reaching some understanding, 
honorable to the United States and the Filipinos 
alike, it is a question in my mind if they would 
not now be earnest supporters of the Government. 
No matter how much credit we give Aguinaldo 
for what he did that was right, brave, and pro- 
gressive, we cannot excuse him when unbridled 
personal ambition impels him to mislead his peo- 
ple, misrepresent America’s purposes, and finally 
declare war without good reason. 

This amount of space is devoted to these ante- 
bellum conditions because so little prominence 
has heretofore been given them and so few people 
in consequence understand them ; and yet. they 
are of great importance in studying the history 
of our Philippine campaign and in enabling us 
to reach a just conception of why and for what 
we are fighting. 


II.—THE OUTBREAK AND CONSE- 
QUENT FIGHTING. 


Private Grayson, of the Nebraska regiment, 
fired the shot at 8:30 p.m. on February 4 that 
precipitated the conflict with the natives. This 
occurred not far from’ the Santa Mesa bridge, 
on the road leading out to the water works east 
of Manila. Strict orders had been given by 
General Otis that no Filipinos should be allowed 
to pass through our lines after nightfall. Agui- 
naldo had confirmed these orders among his own 
troops, so that there was no excuse for the man 
who was shot by Grayson endeavoring to get by 
him. This Filipino, followed by a few others, 
came out from the rebel lines and failed to stop 
after repeated calls to halt. The sentry fired 
and killed him. The latter’s companions, support- 
ed by others, opened fire; the Nebraskans re- 
turned it; and within an hour there was firing 
along the entire line from Tondo, on the north 
bay shore, around to Malate, on the south bay 
shore. That night the Americans acted on the 
defensive. On the 5th, 6th, and 7th they made 
a strong offensive movement, not only driving 
the Filipinos from their trenches and the old 
Spanish line of blockhouses which they occupied, 
but pushing them back until we had possession 
of all the immediate suburbs of Manila and the 
water works, six rm..es east, at Santolan. 

The forces engaged were approximately 20,- 
000 Filipinos and 13,000 Americans. All the 
American regiments at Manila except the Thir- 
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teenth Minnesota, the Second Oregon, and the 
Twenty-third regulars, who performed the re- 
sponsible task of protecting the city, where there 
was imminent danger of an uprising, were ac- 
tively engaged in the three days’ fighting. 

Beginning on the left and north the line was 
made up as follows: the Twentieth Kansas, the 
Third United States Artillery, the First Mon- 
tana, and the Tenth Pennsylvania, forming one 
brigade commanded by Brig.-Gen. H. G. Otis ; 
the First South Dakota, the First Colorado, the 
First Nebraska, and a detachment of the First 
Tennessee, commanded by Brig.-Gen. Irving 
Hale. These two brigades, supported by the 
Utah light artillery, formed a division com- 
manded by Maj.-Gen. Arthur MacArthur. Then 
came the First Washington, the First California, 
the First Idaho, the First Wyoming, and a de- 
tachment of the First Tennessee, commanded by 
Brig.-Gen. Charles King ; the Fourth Cavalry, 
the Fourteenth United States Infantry, and the 
First North Dakota Infantry, commanded by 
Brig.-Gen. Samuel Ovenshine. These two bri- 
gades, supported by the Sixth Artillery, formed 
a division commended by Maj.-Gen. T. M. An- 
derson. 

Our casualties were 4 
killed and 8 officers and 207 wounded. The 
Filipino losses must have exceeded 2,000 at a 
conservative estimate. Five hundred were bur- 
ied by the Americans and 500 more taken pris- 
oners. The Filipinos fought to every advantage 
behind skillfully constructed intrenchments and 
with an equipment of Mauser rifles and several 
quick-firing Krupp guns. In this engagement 
the natives at first stood their ground and fought 
well, but later learned the advantage and safety 
of retreat. Their heavy losses are due to the 
resistance they offered at the outset before they 
discovered the difference between the Spanish 
and the American way of fighting. Never since 
then have they held their ground as they did on 
February 5, and hence they have not suffered 
such great losses. 


officers and 53 men 


FILIPINOS PROVOKED CONFLICT. 


As the fighting about Manila was the one real- 
ly great battle that has been fought in this war, 
it is well to bear in mind some other features. 
The engagement was provoked by the Filipinos, 
although the Americans fired the first shot. 
Neither side had intended to engage in battle 
that night of the 4th, as abundant evidence 
proved ; but there was good reason to believe 
that Aguinaldo was making extensive prepara- 
tions for a general attack within a few days, 
when an uprising in the city would act in concert 
with an advance on the front. The overzeal of 
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his own men, excited to the point where they 
confidently believed they were irresistible, pre- 
cipitated the fighting. It is also known that he 
had received instructions from the American and 
European juntas to attack the Americans before 
reénforcements arrived and gain a victory before 
the treaty would be voted upon. 

The American soldiers, however, were in ex- 
cellent mood for fighting. Colonel Stotsenburg, 
of the Nebraskas, who was killed later, Colonel 
Wallace, of the Montanas, afterward wounded at 
Caloocan, Lieutenant Sladen, Colonel Barry, 
Captain Murray, Gen. H. G. Otis, and General 
Anderson often told me of the insults that 
were heaped on our men, officers and privates, all 
along the line and even in town by impetuous 
and daring Filipino soldiers, until their patience 
was nearly exhausted. These reports were not 
local with one regiment, but true of the whole 
line. Imagine the effect on our great strapping 
fellows of not being able to answer or act when 
such tactics were followed. 

On the night of the 4th Aguinaldo issued an 
impassioned appeal to his army, and on the 5th 
followed it by another, which was equivalent to 
a formal declaration of war. He made a request 
for a truce, but it was so plainly an effort to gain 
time that General Otis would not listen to other 
terms than surrender. The bravery of the Filipi- 
nos cannot be questioned. They fought with 
splendid courage at times and proved that they 
were soldiers of mettle. But the work of the 
American regiments along the entire line was 
such as to inspire the enthusiasm of the most 
phlegmatic opponent of warfare. Nothing could 
stop the men. This is no exaggeration. Only 
imminent danger of separation from the main 
body would check their movements. Every vol- 
unteer regiment fought like regulars, and regulars 
fought as they should before volunteers. 

This comment applies not only to the fighting 
at Santa Mesa, Santolan, and San Juan del Monte, 
on the east, but at Paco, Santa Ana, San Pedro 
Macati,and Malate, to the southeast and south, and 
at Gagalangin, Loma, and Caloocan on the north. 


THE BATTLE OF CALOOCAN, 


The battle of Caloocan, which followed on the 
10th, was one of the best-executed movements of 
the whole campaign. Brig.-Gen. H. G. Otis, of 
General MacArthur’s division, skillfully swung 
his brigade around, with his left resting on the 
bay, and carried everything by a steady advance 
before him until Caloocan was occupied. The 
Twentieth Kansas, the First Montana, and the 
Third Artillery, supported by the Sixth Artillery, 
the Utah battery, andthe Tenth Pennsylvania in 
reserve, were engaged in this battle. 
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The navy took an important part off Caloocan 
in this engagement, as it had on the 5th, 6th, 
and 7th to the south and north of Manila, the 
principal work being done by the Charleston and 
the Monadnock, which had old scores to settle 
and wished to make up for lack of opportunity 
to fight when Manila was first taken, on August 
13, assisted by the doughty little Callao, which 
the admiral called ‘‘ Tappan’s battleship.”’ Ad- 
miral Dewey in the meantime did not forget to 
place the Olympia directly in front of Manila 
and between it and the German cruiser Jrene and 
the Spanish transport A/ava. Armed launches 
were sent close inshore and up the Pasig River. 
The navy certainly did its share and did it well. 

In the advance on Caloocan 6 men were killed 
and 4 officers and 57 men wounded. Consider- 
ing the extent of the American line and the num- 
ber of the enemy, neither this list of cusualties 
nor others were large. The tendency of the Fili- 
pinos to fire high and inability to take cool aim 
and adjust sights saved many American lives. 

The notable killed between the 4th and 10th in- 
cluded Col. W. C. Smith, of the First Tennessee 
(who died of apoplexy in the heat of the fight) ; 
Maj. Edward McConville, of the First Idaho ; 
Lieut. James Mitchell, of the Fourteenth Infan- 
try; Lieut. A. C. Alford, of the Twentieth 
Kansas; and Sergt. Harry A. Young, of the 
Utah artillery—all brave men. 


A DISTINGUISHED LIST. 


If a list were made of the heroes of this series 
of fights it would be a long one. Aside from 
the work of the generals, who were all par- 
ticularly cool and in close touch with their lines, 
mention should be made of Maj. J. F. Bell, 
chief of the bureau of military information, 
now colonel of one of the new Philippine vet- 
eran volunteer regiments; Col. R. B. Wal- 
lace, wounded at Caloocan ; Colonel Funston, 
who commenced to show his worth before Caloo- 
can on the 7th ; Lieutenant Miles, of the Four- 
teenth Infantry, who led a gallant charge on a 
blockhouse ; Colonel Smith and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Duboce, of the First California ; Lieu- 
tenant Hogan, of the same regiment, wounded 
near Paco ; Colonel Hawkins, of the Tenth Penn- 
sylvania ; Lieutenant-Colonel Barnett, as well as 
Major Bierer and Lieutenant Buttermore, who 
were wounded ; Captain Cabell and Lieutenant 
Sladen, who were continually carrying messages 
under fire for General Otis and General Ander- 
son; Capt. A. H. Otis and Lieutenants Irwin 
and Joe Smith, of the First Washington, who 
were wounded leading charges ; Captain Russell, 


of the Signal Corps; Maj. P. B. Strong, of Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s staff ; Captain Sawtelle, of the 
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quartermaster’s department; Maj. Frank S. 
Bourns, medical deparument ; Lieutenants Hann 
and Connor, of the engineers ; Major Goodale 
and Captain Hagadorn, of the Twenty-third 
Regiment ; Chaplain McKinnon, of the Califor- 
nias; Colonel McCoy and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Moses, of the Colorados ; Captain Grant, of the 
Utah artillery ; Major Eastwick, of the Ore- 
gons ; Colonel Frost, of the South Dakotas ; 
Colonel Kessler, of the Montanas. 

The total casualties recorded up to February 
11 were 57 killed and 215 wounded. Inasmuch 
as 13,000 men fought 20,000 during a period of 
nearly seven days, this is not a heavy loss or a 
large number of wounded. 

After the smoke of battle had cleared away on 
February 12 we find that a complete cordon 
had been established around Manila through its 
suburbs on a broken line that reached nearly 
thirty-five miles. Beginning at Caloocan, on 
the north, it reached southeast to San Francisco 
del. Monte, then by way of San Juan del Monte 
to the water works at Santolan, then almost di- 


rectly south and across the Pasig to San Pedro: 


Macati, and from there west to the bay near 
Pasay. This line represented the result of the 
first extended offensive movement of the Ameri- 
can forces. 

General Otis now awaited reénforcements an( 
prepared for further movements. In a telegram 
sent on February 12 he said: ‘If regular 
troops en route were here, could probably end war 
or all determined active opposition -in twenty 
days.” This shows that the commander-in-chief 
was anxious for a larger army, and it is quite 
possible that had he been able to have prosecuted 
the campaign with vigor into the interior imme- 
diately after the crushing defeats of the first few 
days, he could have practically put an end to the 
insurrection and routed the native forces in all 
directions. It is contended by some that Gen- 
eral Otis did not at this time take advantage of 
the opportunity before him by following up his 
victories and can be justly criticised for his de- 
lay, but he himself maintained that the force 
then at his disposal was inadequate to garrison 
the city, protect it with a necessary cordon, and 
send flying columns into the interior. When 
more troops arrived he organized expeditions un- 
der Wheaton, Lawton, and Hall, and ordered 
MacArthur to proceed toward Malolos and the 
north. 

MURDER AND FIRE PLANNED. 


During the period of comparative quiet there 
was enough occurring to keep the American 
forces occupied. On February 15 the famous 
order was issued from Malolos calling for the as- 
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sassination of all 
foreigners in Ma- 
nila, but it was 
never carried out. 
The plot was dis- 
covered and frus- 
trated. On the day 
before, the 14th, 
and later, on the 
16th, 17th, and 
20th, the Califor- 
nia, Washington, 
and Idaho volun- 
teers and the Sixth 
Artillery engaged 
the Filipinos to the 
southeast near San 
Pedro Macati under 
Gen. Charles King 
and drove them past 
Guadaloupe into the 
jungle. The activ- 
ity of the Filipinos, 
however, reached 
its most dangerous 
form on February 22, when they made a deter- 
mined organized effort to burn the city. A 
great conflagration resulted, but, strangely 
enough, as if they were punishing their own 
wantonness, the only part of the city de- 
stroyed was Tondo, where only Filipinos reside. 
Thousands were rendered homeless and property 
valued at more than $1,000,000 went up in 
flames. The foreign section was protected from 
incendiarism by watchfulnes of the Second Ore- 
gon, under Colonel Summers, the Thirteenth 
Minnesota, under Colonel Ames, and the Twenty- 
third Infantry, under Colonel French. About 
150 Filipinos succeeded in eluding our outposts 
and getting into Tondo along the water front. 
It required severe fighting of detachments from 
the Second Oregon, under Major Willis, and the 
Twenty-third Infantry, under Major Goodale, to 
dislodge and drive them back, but they succeeded, 
and no more invasions of that kind were after- 
ward effected. To prevent dangerous charac- 
ters from entering the city after dark and protect 
the city from fire, robbery, crime, and possible 
uprising, General Otis at this time framed his 
famous order, which even now is in force, that 
no one without a pass should be allowed on the 
streets of Manila after nightfall. It was neces- 
sary and had the desired result. 
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III.—MOVEMENTS INTO THE INTERIOR. 


With the lines around Manila extended as far 
as possible in the form of a cordon, it became 
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MAP OF THE DISTRICT BETWEEN MANILA AND LAGUNA DE BAY. 


necessary to make expeditions in different direc- 
tions beyond the immediate vicinity of the city. 
For convenience and ease in following them they 
can be classed as follows: Wheaton’s flying 
column to Pasig and beyond, March 13-19 ; 
MacArthur’sadvance northward to Malolos, March 
25-31; Lawton’s raid across Laguna de Bay, 
April 8-17 ; MacArthur’s advance from Malolos 
to Calumpit and San Fernando, April 25—May 
5 ; Lawton’s expedition to San Isidro by the way 
of Novaliches, Norzagaray, Baliuag, and San Ilde- 
fonso, April 22—May 17; Lawton and Whea- 
ton’s advance south to Imus, June 10-19 ; to- 
gether with expeditions made by Kobbe up the 
Rio Grande to Arayat, May 17; Hall, under 
Lawton, to Antipolo and Wholley to Morong, 
June 4; Hall to Calamba, June 26, and move- 
ments made within the last few weeks, including 
MacArthur’s advance north from San Fernando, 
August 9, and capture of Angeles, August 16. 
Before Wheaton started on his expedition, for 
which he and his forces were as anxious as 
hounds held by a leash, General Lawton arrived, 
on March 10, on the transport Grant with reén- 
forcements. Therefore everybody was expecting 
to see something decisive undertaken. There 
had been a number of severe skirmishes at the 
water works, where Maj. P. G. Eastwick. with 
battalions of the Second Oregon and Nebraska 
Regiments, was in charge, and along the line 
from San Juan del Monte to San Pedro Macati, 
including successful advances made by Colonel 
Stotsenburg, Captain Reynolds, and Captain Miller 
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with detachments of the Nebraskas, Oregons, 
Wyomings, Twentieth Infantry, and Utah ar- 
tillery, but no regular advance until March 13. 
Assisted by ‘‘tinclads”’ in the river, Wheaton 
made a brilliant dash, occupying the towns clear 
through to the lake and cutting the rebel line in 
two. His command included the Twentieth and 
T'wenty-second Infantry, which had lately ar- 
rived and were made up largely of recruits, the 
Second Oregon and First Washington Volunteers, 
a squadron of the Fourth Cavalry, and Lieuten- 
ant Scott’s battery of the Sixth Artillery. They 
captured Guadaloupe, Pasig, and Pateros and 
made further expeditions to Cainta and Taytay, 
on the north, and Taguig, on the south, clearing 
the country of insurgents and finally returning 
to Pasig, where a permanent garrison was sta- 
tioned. During these operations over 200 Fili- 
pinos were killed and 400 taken prisoners. The 
American casualties were slight. The Oregon 
and Washington detachments showed great cour- 
age under trying circumstances, while Maj. W. 
P. Rogers, with a battalion of the Twentieth In- 
fantry, made a gallant attack on Cainta. The 
results of this movement to the lake were most 
important because the enemy was thus divided 
for the first time. General Anderson had recom- 
mended to General Otis that this be done nearly 
a month earlier, but the latter did not then think 
it wise. 
ADVANCE TOWARD MALOLOS. 


MacArthur’s campaign toward Malolos was ac- 
companied by some hard fighting along his front, 
but the Filipinos were driven back in their at- 
tacks with heavy losses. The principal Filipino 
commander was Gen. Pantaleon Garcia, while 
General Aguinaldo was not far in the rear. 
General MacArthur’s division was made up of the 
Twenty-second Infantry, two battalions of the 
Twenty-third Infantry, and the Second Oregon, 
under General Wheaton; the Twentieth Kansas, 
First Montana, four battalions of the Third Ar- 
tillery (dismounted as infantry), and the Tenth 
Pennsylvania, under Gen. H. G. Otis ; the First 
Nebraska, First Colorado, First South Dakota, 
and First Wyoming, under General Hale; the 
Third and Fourth Infantry, two battalions of 
the Seventh Infantry, a mounted squadron of 
the Fourth Cavalry, and two light batteries of 
the Utah artillery, under General Hall. 

Advancing toward Polo and Novaliches, on 
the north, with a flank movement to Mariquina 
and Banta, General MacArthur began his march 
for the insurgent capital. Each conflict with 
the natives resulted in an easy victory for his 
forces. On March 26 Malinta was taken after 
the insurgents evacuated Malabon, which they 


had heretofore held so steadfastly. The next 
day Marilao was captured, and on the 29th the 
advance on Bocave, Bigaa, and Guiguinto, which 
were the gateways to Malolos, was successfully 
accomplished after hard fighting. This rapid 
and difficult movement was consummated by the 
occupation of Malolos on March 31. 

When it is considered that Malolos was reached 
in less than one week after General MacArthur left 
Caloocan, and that all the fighting had to be done 
through the heart of country infested with the 
enemy, the conclusion must follow that it was a 
brilliant achievement that reflected credit not only 
on the commander-in-chief, General MacArthur, 
but upon his brigade generals, H. G. Otis, 
Wheaton, Hale, and Hall. This advance was 
marred by the death of brave Col. Harry C. Egbert, 
of the Twenty-second Infantry, who came to his 
end leading his regiment. It was durirg this 
series of battles that the German Prince Ludwig 
Karl Loewenstein was killed. Capt. Maurice G. 
Krayenbuhl, of the Third Artillery, one of 
the most popular men in the army, was mortally 
wounded and died a few hours later. Only a de- 
tailed account of this advance could give an ad- 
equate idea of its brilliancy and of the bravery 
shown by officers and men in every engagement. 

On arriving at Malolos it was discovered that 
Aguinaldo had moved his government, bag and 
baggage. There were practically no signs that 
it had been for along time the capital of the in- 
surgents. From there Aguinaldo retreated to 
San Fernando and made that his temporary 
capital. The value of subsistence alone captured 
at this point was $1,500,000. 


EXPEDITION TO SANTA CRUZ. 


Major-General Lawton was next sent by Gen- 
eral Otis on an expedition through Laguna de 
Bay, with Santa Cruz, the principal town on the 
eastern end of the lake, as his objective point. 
His expedition numbered 1,500 men, made up of 
200 picked sharpshooters, Hawthorne’s mountain 
battery, Gale’s squadron, three troops of the 
Fourth Cavalry, unmounted, two battalions of 
the Fourteenth Infantry, Linck’s battalion of the 
First Idaho, and Fraine’s battalion of the First 
North Dakota, under General King. Santa Cruz 
is forty-eight miles from Manila, has a popula. 
tion of 13,000, and is the center of the prosper- 
ous Laguna Province. The troops were conveyed 
by a flotilla consisting of twenty canoes towed by 
tugs, and were accompanied by the army gunboats 
Napidan, Oeste, and Laguna de Bay, which did 
excellent work. They left on April 8 and re- 
turned to Manila on April 17, after capturing 
Santa Cruz and several other towns in the vicin- 
ity. Maj. J. J. Weisenburger, Capt. Alfred 
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Hasbrouck, Jr., Maj. John H. Fraine, and Lieut. 
Le Roy Eltinge showed marked courage in the 
direction of their battalions and companies. It 
was deemed best, after promulgating the Amer- 
ican proclamation, not to leave garrisons at these 
places because of their long distance from Ma- 
nila and of the approach of the rainy season. 
The casualties were few and slight. 


ADVANCE TO SAN FERNANDO. 


On April 25 MacArthur began his remarkable 
advance northward from Malolos, which quickly 
resulted in the capture of Calumpit and San Fer- 
nando. ‘The first important fighting in this ad- 
vance was at Quingua on April 23, where Major 
Bell made a reconnoissance which resulted in con- 
tact and battle. Colonel Stotsenburg and Lieu- 
tenant Sisson, of the First Nebraska, were killed. 
While Lawton’s division was sweeping the coun- 
try to the right and Wheaton was coming up on 
the left, Hale’s brigade moved along the center. 
All the forces were retarded by the extreme 
heat, rains, and bad roads. Calumpit, a town 
of about 10,000 population and the center of a 
rich rice district, was taken on April 27, and 
then MacArthur’s division crossed the Rio Grande 
River in the face of great obstacles and captured 
Apalit. It was at this time that Colonel Fun- 
ston with his men of the Twentieth Kansas showed 
such bravery in swimming across the river, dis- 
tinguishing himself for the third time in similar 
achievements. Upon recommendation of Gen- 
eral Otis he was made brigadier-general by the 
President. After the capture of Calumpit the 
Macabebes displayed true friendship for the 
Americans and gave them material assistance. 

When President McKinley heard of the suc- 
cessful advance of General MacArthur, he sent 
a special telegram congratulating him and his 
troops on their gallantry and triumph. Among 
the many men who performed meritorious serv- 
ice in this advance were Captain Boltwood and 
Lieutenant Ball, of the Twentieth Kansas, who 
assisted Funston, and Maj. H. B. Mulford, whe 
had succeeded Stotsenburg in command of the 
First Nebraska. 

On May 4 MacArthur advanced from Calum- 
pit, captured San Tomas, and occupied San Fer- 
nando on the 5th. In this march considerable 
resistance was offered to General Hale’s brigade, 
consisting of two battalions of the Fifty-first 
Iowa, the First Nebraska, and the First South 
Dakota, with a Gatling gun detachment under 
command of Major Young, of the Sixth Artillery, 
and General Wheaton’s command, consisting of 
the Twentieth Kansas and First Montana, with 
Hotchkiss and Gatling guns mounted on hand- 
cars. 


LAWTON’S FLYING COLUMN. 


At the same time that the main division of 
General MacArthur was pressing north to Calum- 
pit, General Lawton’s flying column, consisting 
of the First North Dakota, two battalions of the 
Third Infantry, the Twenty-second Infantry, 
Hawthorne’s and Scott’s batteries, three troops of 
the Fourth Cavalry, Gale’s squadron, a section of 
Utah artillery, and the Nineteenth Company of the 
Signal Corps, cleared all of the country to the east 
and along a line running north from Novaliches 
to Norzagaray, then west by Angat, San Rafael, 
and Baliuag. At the latter point he effected a 
junction with MacArthur’s division on May 1, 
and was joined by the Second Oregon and the 
Thirteenth Minnesota. He then moved north 
again via Maasin, San Ildefonso, and San Miguel 
to San Isidro, where he arrived on May 17. 
There was very severe fighting at Maasin, in 
which Colonel Summers and Captain Case, of 
the Oregon regiment, distinguished themselves, 
and later they were promoted for their gallantry. 
Major Eastwick, Lieutenant Thornton, of the Ore- 
gons, Col. J. W. French, of the Twenty-second 
Infantry, and Captain Birkhimer, of the Third 
Artillery, showed marked bravery. San Isidro 
was practically deserted, although A guinaldo had 
been making it his temporary capital after the 
capture of San Fernando. Tarlac became the 
next location of the retreating rebel capital. 

As the worst part of the rainy season was at 
hand and there was danger of Lawton being cut 
off, he returned to Arayat, where he united with 
Major Kobbe’s expedition, which had come up 
from Calumpit, accompanied by army gunboats 
on the Rio Grande River. From Arayat he 
proceeded to Malolos after having marched 120 
miles in twenty days, engaged in 22 fights, cap- 
tured 28 towns, destroyed 300,000 bushels of 
rice, killed 400 insurgents, wounded double that 
number, and lost only 6 men killed and 31 
wounded of his own command. His chief op- 
ponent was Gen. Gregorio del Pilar, one of the 
bravest Filipino leaders. 

CAMPAIGNS TO THE EAST AND SOUTH. 


Lawton was now recalled from the north for 
an expedition east into Morong Province. On 
June 3, with General Hail in command of a 
force consisting of detachments of the Second 
Oregon, the First Colorado, the Fourth Cavalry, 
the Fourth Infantry, the Ninth Infantry, the 
First Wyoming, and four mountain guns, he ad- 
vanced from the pumping station near Manila to 
Antipolo. At the same time Colonel Wholley 
proceeded by water across Laguna de Bay to 
Morong with the First Washington, the First 
North Dakota, and one battalion of the Twelfth 
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Infantry. On June 4 Hall occupied Antipolo 
and continued his advance to Morong, which he 
captured, in conjunction with W holley, on June 5. 
As usual, the insurgents retreated and escaped 
into the jungles and hills. This side campaign 
was of considerable importance because it cleared 
of insurgents a neighboring section back of Manila. 

While the American forces had been hard at 
work in the north and east for the last four 
months, the insurgents had been massing and 
fortifying tl«mselves in the south at Paranaque, 
Zapote, Bacoor, and {mus. General Otis con- 
cluded it was time to drive them from their 
position before they became more strongly in- 
trenched, Again he called upon General Law- 
ton, who, assiste! by General Wheaton in com- 
mand of the first brigade and General Ovenshine 
in command of the second brigade, undertook to 
drive the insurgents from these positions. The 
first brigade included portions of the First Colo- 
rado, the Ninth and ‘Twenty-first regulars, a 
troop of Nevada cavalry, dismounted, and Scott’s 
battery, with four mountain guns. The second 
brigade was made up of the Second, Thirteenth, 
and Fourteenth Infantry, with a portion of the 
Twelfth Infantry and a detachment of light 
artillery. 

General Lawton was escorted by Russell’s de- 
tachment of the Signal Corps and Stewart’s troop 
of the Fourth Cavalry, mounted. The move- 
ment, which was at first delayed by excessive 
heat, began on June 10. There was fighting on 
that day and on the 11th, 12th, and 13th. The 
chief struggle was at Zapote Bridge, near Ba- 
coor, where the enemy numbered some 4,000, of 
which nearly one-third was killed, wounded, or 
captured. Three pieces of artillery also fell into 
our hands. Thearmy was greatly assisted in this 
battle by the Helena, Monadnock, Princeton, and 
Callao shelling the insurgents and landing forces 
to give active assistance. In this fighting the 
American loss was 10 killed and 40 wounded. 
They proceeded south to Imus, the capital of 
Cavite Province, which they easily captured. 
Wheaton made a bold reconnoissance twelve 
miles south to Perez das Marinas and drove the 
rebels into the swamps and hills beyond. This 
campaign to the south is important in that it 
clears the insurgent forces from a very rich and 
fertile section tributary to Manila. The moral 
effect, moreover, of controlling Cavite Province 
will be excellent because it has always been the 
home of insurrectionary movements, and the 
Spaniards found it difficult to keep it in good 
order. Aguinaldo took his first stand as an in- 
surgent leader in 1896 at Imus, and for a long 
time, before going to Malolos last year, had his 
capital at Bacoor. 


From the south General Lawton returned to 
direct another movement on Laguna de Bay. 
On July 26 he captured Calamba with a force 
commanded by General Hall and consisting of a 
portion of the First Washington and the Twenty- 
first Infantry, Hamilton’s mountain battery, 150 
cavalrymen, and the army gunboats Napidan and 
Oeste. 

THE ADVANCE TO ANGELES. 


On August 9, after an extended period of 
comparative quiet due to the continual heavy 
rains, General MacArthur began his advance 
north from San Fernando. The forces engaged 
in this famous movement were the Fifty-first 
lowa, the Ninth, Twelfth, Sixteenth, Seven- 
teenth, and T'wenty-second regulars, Col. J. 
Franklin Bell’s new Thirty-sixth Regiment, part 
of the Fourth Cavalry, and 15 guns. General 
W heaton was on the right and General Liscum on 
the left. Colonel Bell, with characteristic dash, 
drove the rebels out of. Bacolor. With Angeles, 
ten miles further north and one of the richest 
towns in the valley, as the objective point, Mac. 
Arthur pushed on, though the mud in many 
places was knee-deep. He left a garrison of 600 
men to defend and hold San Fernando, with the 
purpose of making Angeles his next base. His 
plans were successful. Colonel Smith, with ten 
companies of the Twelfth Infantry and Captain 
Kenly’s two guns, attacked 2,500 strongly in- 
trenched insurgents at Angeles on August 16, 
and after routing them occupied the town. His 
loss was only 2 killed and 12 wounded ; the 
Filipino casualties aggregated over 200. At the 
same time Captain Anglum, with one company 
of the Twelfth Infantry, routed 200 insurgents 
in front of Doijores, with only 1 man wounded. 
By these movements MacArthur now occupies 
country from Candaba to Angeles, thence toward 
Porac, and including Santa Rita, Guagua, and 
Bacolor. There was further skirmishing near 
Angeles on the 20th, in which one American 
officer was killed and one wounded. 

While MacArthur was pressing on to the north 
Gen. 8. B. M. Young was engaged in driving 
the insurgents out of San Mateo, northeast of the 
water works at Santolan. After a severe fight, 
in which 3 men were killed and 13 wounded, he 
occupied the town. The forces engaged were a 
detachment of the Twenty-fifth Infantry under 
Major Cronin, a company of the Fourth Cavalry 
under Captain Rivers, and detachments of the 
Twenty-first and Twenty-fourth Infantry and 
the Fourth Cavalry under Captain Parker. There 
was a stubborn contest, in which 23 of the enemy 
were killed. On the same day a column of 500 
insurgents coming from east of Baliuag under- 
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took to cut the railroad, but were routed by the 
American garrisons at Baliuag and Quingua. 

These operations bring us up to the date of the 
present writing as far as movements in the in- 
terior of the island of Luzon are concerned. By 
consulting the maps specially prepared to accom- 
pany this article, one of which serves as the 
frontispiece for this number, there will be no diffi- 
culty in exactly locating each point occupied by 
the American forces and in following the different 
campaigns, to the north as far as San Isidro and 
Angeles, on the east to Santa Cruz and Longes, 
and to the south as far as Perez das Marinas, be- 
yond Imus. 


IV.—OCCUPATION OF SOUTHERN 
ISLANDS. 

From the beginning of our operations in the 
Philippines there has not been that feeling of 
opposition to us or organization in the Visayas 
and southern islands that there have been in the 
north. There is no doubt that all trouble with 
them would have been avoided if Tagoloc garri- 
sons could have been prevented from establishing 
themselves in Panay, Cebu, Negros, Leyte, 
Samar, and in other important islands. The na- 
tives of the south have never had the enthusiasm 
for the insurrection which has characterized 
those of Luzon, and wherever resistance has 
been found it was inspired by emissaries and 
troops from the north. 

On different visits that I made to Iloilo, Cebu, 
and Zamboanga, going first some five years ago 
when the present conflict was never even im- 
agined, I was most favorably impressed by the 
representative natives I met and was surprised to 
see so large a percentage who possessed means 
and were fairly well educated. It is interesting 
and instructive to note that now the majority of 
the better class of Filipinos, orVisayans, in the 
southern islands are in sympathy with our efforts 
to establish good government—despite the sensa- 
tional and untruthful reports of the Hong Kong 
junta to the contrary. 


GARRISONS IN LOWER ISLANDS. 


While American garrisons have not been es- 
tablished at all the important points in the central 
and lower islands, the following places have been 
either occupied or inspected with reference to 
occupation : Tloilo, in Panay, the second port of 
importance in the Philippines ; Cebu, the third 
commercial port ; Bacolod, in Negros ; Zambo- 
anga, in Mindanao; and Jolo, in the Sulus. 
Samar, Leyte, Masbate, and Bohol, to the east 
and northeast of Cebu and Panay, form another 
group which are being brought under our in- 


fluence. They are all rich and prosperous islands 
and will not give much trouble after the insur- 
rection in Luzon is broken. If that keeps up 
they may make effective resistance for some 
time. Mindanao, with its area as large as that of 
Maine, is not destined to hold out against Ameri- 
‘an control if good judgment and diplomacy are 
employed in negotiating with the local sultans, 
or chiefs. 

General Bates has just gone to the Sulu group 
to reach an understanding with its sultan. At 
this writing he is reported as having made satis- 
factory progress. Palawan, the large island to 
the wst of the Visayan group and just north of 
Borneo, having an area greater than that of 
Connecticut, should be as easily governed as 
North Borneo is by the British, where peace and 
contentment prevail. 

Dr. Schurman, of the Philippine commission, 
and Senator Beveridge, of Indiana, who have 
recently made a journey through the islands of 
this wonderful archipelago, returned with most 
favorable opinions not only as to their material 
value, but also as to their future government 
under American control. 

tloilo was captured on February 11 by a com- 
bined army and navy movement. The former 
force, under command of General Miller, con- 
sisted of the Eighteenth Infantry under Colonel 
Van Valzah, Battery G of the Sixth Artillery, 
and the First Tennessee Volunteers. The latter 
included the Soston under Captain Wilde and 
the Petrel under Captain Cornwall. Lieutenant 
Niblack, of the Boston, was the first to land, 
with 48 men. The insurgents fled in dismay. 
During fighting that followed later Lieut. Frank 
C. Bolles and 4 men of the Eighteenth Infantry 
were slightly wounded. Lieutenant Ostheim did 
effective work with a battery of Hotchkiss and 
Gatling guns ; and so did Major Keller with his 
veteran battalion. Much of the town was burned 
by the natives, but it is being rebuilt and will 
soon appear better than before. Ensign L. H. 
Everhart, of the Boston, was appointed the first 
captain of the port. The cable to Lloilo from 
Manila was reopened on March 19.. On March 
16 the mountain robber bands descended and 
joined with the revolutionists in an attack on 
lloilo, but were repulsed with heavy losses. 
There has been intermittent fighting since near 
Jaro, but no pitched battles. Sergt. Clement C. 
Jones, of the Tennessee regiment, distinguished 
himself at Jaro by capturing single-handed a 
Filipino flag after crossing a river and going 
back over 800 yards through the enemy’s lines. 
Gen. R. P. Hughes has recently been sent to 
Iloilo to act as governor-general of the entire 
Visayan district. 
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Col. James F. Smith, of the First California 
Regiment, was sent to Bacolod, Negros, as gov- 
ernor early in March with a detachment of his 
own regiment. Later—on March 27—he was 
joined by Lieut.-Col. Victor D. Duboce with 
another battalion of the same regiment. Both 
were well suited to the labor in hand and did 
much to set the machinery of government to 
working in this large island. A large degree of 
autonomy has been established here. There may 
be reports that it is not meeting with complete 
success, but that condition is due to the Tagaloc 
influence from the north and will disappear with 
the latter. Captain Tilley, of the Signal Corps, 
lost his life while looking after the cable, and 
Colonel Smith sent a punitive expedition against 
the natives that treacherously killed him. The 
Californias did the same kind of brave fighting 
here that characterized them in Luzon 

Captain Cornwall with the Petrel took quiet 
possession of Cebu on February 21, and later 
General Otis sent troops to occupy it. The in- 
habitants requested American protection, and 
although robber bands and some 'l'agalocs give 
occasional trouble, the sentiment of the best class 
of natives is friendly. 

The general outlook for the Visayan, central, 
and southern islands of the Philippine group can, 
therefore, be considered favorable, despite sen- 
sational reports of the Hong Kong junta to the 
contrary. Everything seems to hinge on the 
power of Aguinaldo to hold out in Luzon. The 
magic of his name and influence must be de- 
stroyed. Then should come peace from Aparri 
to Zamboanga. 

V.—GENERAL NOTES ON THE CAM- 

PAIGN. 


The record of the navy in the Philippines will 
always be so indelibly impressed upon our minds 
that it requires no eulogy here. The splendid 
condition and perfect organization perfected by 
the master-hand of Admiral Dewey have been 
maintained, first, by Captain Barker and now by 
Rear Admiral Watson, who succeeded Dewey. 
The participation of the Charleston, Concord, 
Callao, and Monadnock in the first few days’ 
fighting was of great help to the army. Later 
their good work was supplemented by that of the 
Monterey, Princeton, Helena, Yorktown, Benning- 
ton, and Castine. The missions of the Boston and 
Petrel to southern points, including particularly 
lloilo and Cebu, were successfully executed. 
When General Lawton made his advance to 
Imus he was so grateful for the assistance of 
the Helena, Monadnock, and Callao and the 


detachments which they sent on shore that he 
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made special acknowledgment thereof not only 
to the Government, but directly to Captain 
Barker. 

The ambush and capture of Lieutenant Gill- 
more and his party at Baler on April 12 was the 
only serious mishap that has befallen the navy. 
The latest reports contain information that Gill- 
more and companions are prisoners, but alive 
‘and well. Aguinaldo is not willing to surrender 
or exchange them, which is not a favorable 
comment on his methods of warfare. 

Assistant Engineer Emory Winship, of the 
Bennington, was severely wounded by the insur- 
gents at Malalon in March while handling a Gat- 
ling gun in the bow of a steam launch and brave- 
ly covering the movements of a landing party. 
Capt. H. E. Nichols, of the Monadnock, died 
from sunstroke while directing the bombard. 
ment of Paranaqueon June 10. 

On February 24 Admiral Dewey sent his fa- 
mous message : ‘‘ For political reasons the Oregon 
should be sent at once.’ She arrived on March 
18 and received a hearty welcome. The great 
admiral himself started for home on the Olym- 
pia on May 20, after an unbroken stay in the 
Philippines of nearly thirteen months. This 
time represents not only a record of success- 
ful achievement, but of tireless devotion to duty 
that is unsurpassed in history. From first to 
last Admiral Dewey has been a steadfast believer 
in courageously meeting our unavoidable moral 
responsibilities in the Philippines, in carrying 
the present conflict through to a satisfactory con- 
clusion, and in holding the islands until at least 
a permanent stable government has been estab- 
lished under our control. Rear Admiral Wat- 
son arrived on June 10 and has given indications 
of continuing the strong, forceful policy of his 
predecessor. 

The navy is now putting into effective opera. 
tion a blockade of all the islands that should 
keep arms and supplies from reaching the Fili- 
pinos. Their efforts, combined with those of 
our ministers and consuls in Japan and China, 
particularly Consul-General Wildman and Consul 
Harris, respectively at Hong Kong and Nagasaki, 
the two nearest points, should succeed in cutting 
off altogether further assistance from the outside 
and will have a decided influence in bringing 
about the end of hostilities. 

Other features in connection with the work of 
the navy that can be enumerated are: Ensign 
Macfarland’s recent blockading cruise near Panay 
and Cebu, the Charleston's shelling of Dagupan, 
the Castine’s trip to Zamboanga and Sulu, the 
repair of Spanish gunboats at Hong Kong under 
direction of Lieutenants Capps and Hobson, the 
purchase and taking over from the Spaniards of 
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twelve small gunboats and one torpedo-boat suit- 
able for river, coast, and blockading work. 


THE PHILIPPINE COMMISSION. 


The Philippine commission, consisting of Pres- 
ident J. G. Schurman, Prof. Dean Worcester, 
Hon. Charles Denby, Admiral Dewey, and Gen- 
eral Otis, commenced their labors in Manila about 
March 20, when they held their first meeting. 
On April 4 they issued a proclamation setting 
forth the purposes of the Government which 
was circulated as fully as possible. among the 
Filipinos. On April 28 Aguinaldo sent Col. 
Manuel Arguelles, chief of General Luna’s staff, 
as a special commissioner to ask for a truce and 
possible end of hostilities. He met the American 
commission and was finally sent back with in- 
structions to inform Aguinaldo that General Otis 
demanded absolute surrender. The general has 
been criticised because he took such a firm stand, 
but he claimed that there was every reason why 
he should insist on unconditional surrender. 
Colonel Arguelles returned with fresh instruc- 
tions on May 2, but the result was fruitless. 

On May 13 Aguinaldo sent word that he would 
send another commission to meet the American 
representatives and treat for peace. The Filipino 
representatives were General del Pilar, Gracio 
Gonzazo, a member of the Filipino cabinet, 
Lieut.-Col. Alberto Barretto, military advocate, 
and Major Zealcita, a member of Aguinaldo’s 
staff, in codperation with Fiorentino Torres, Pablo 
Ocampo, and Thedor Yanco, residents of Manila. 
A week later they arrived and were shown cour- 
tesies and attentions by the American commis- 
sioners and naval and military officers. Pro- 
longed consultations followed, in which every 
effort was made to reach an understanding, but 
here, as in all other instances where Aguinaldo 
has sent men to represent him, they lacked pleni- 
potentiary powers and could not decide upon any 
proposition. Nothing finally resulted from these 
conferences, and the American officials lost faith 
in Filipino commissions. 

The members, however, have not been idle. 
Dr. Schurman made an extended trip through 
the islands to the south, Colonel Denby and 
Professor Worcester, assisted by Secretary 
McArthur, devoted themselves to establishing 
a system of local government in towns near 
Manila, and the entire commission has striven 
not only to become familiar with all condi- 
tions, but improve them where possible. They 
have considered the judiciary, laws, schools, and 
various kindred matters in turn. Dr. Schur- 
man has now returned to Americz and will prob- 


‘ ably make a detailed report that will be duly pub- 


lished. Itshould shed much light on the situation. 


A REMARKABLE SHOWING. 


The War Department has published a state- 
ment that is both interesting and instructive, 
which shows some remarkable figures in regard 
to the army in the Philippines compared with 
those in Cuba, Porto Rico, and at home. Ad- 
jutant-General Corbin submits the following 
record of deaths in the army from May 1, 1898, 
to July 1, 1899: 

Killed—Officers : Cuba, 21 ; Philippines, 20; United 
States, 1; total, 42. Enlisted men: Cuba, 223; Porto 
Rico, 4; Philippines, 233; United States, 5; total, 465. 
Died of wounds—Officers : Cuba, 10; Philippines, 10 ; 
United States, 2; total, 22. Enlisted men: Cuba, 64; 
Porto Rico, 8; Philippines, 82 ; at sea, 7; United States, 
6; total, 167. Died of disease, etc.—Officers : Cuba, 34; 
Porto Rico, 4; Philippines, 11; at sea, 9; United States, 
106 ; total, 164. Enlisted men : Cuba, 888; Porto Rico, 
251; Philippines, 369; Hawaii, 46; at sea, 204; United 
States, 3,985; total, 5,743. Aggregate—Cuba, 1,240; 
Porto Rico, 267; Philippines, 725; Hawaii, 46; at sea, 
220; United States, 4,105. Grand total, 6,605. 

This is certainly a very favorable showing for the 
Philippines, and the figures completely answer the wild 
statements concerning the horrors of campaigning in 
that country. The brief campaign in Cuba cost the 
lives of 21 officers, and only 20 have been killed in the 
Philippines. The number of officers dying of wounds 
is the same in both islands, and the number of enlisted 
men dying of wounds is somewhat larger in the Philip- 
pines. The deaths of officers from disease have been 
three times as great in Cuba as in the Philippines, and 
the deaths of enlisted men more than twice as great. 
It is a noticeable fact that 62 per cent. of the aggregate 
losses from deaths in our army during the fourteen 
months ending with July 1, 1899, were among the 
troops in the United States not subject to the risks of 
war or to the dangers of unaccustomed climate, as to 
which so much has been said. 

This is an exceptional record. It is a loss of 
only 24 per cent. on an average total of 30,000 
troops in the field. The first detachment of 
troops did not number more than 22,000, and 
subsequent increases have run the total up to 
about 40,000. But allowing for the gradual re- 
turnings of the volunteers, the average may fairly 
be struck at 30,000 in active service for a con- 
siderable period. 


CONDUCT OF DEPARTMENTS. 


In looking over the long, trying campaign in 
the Philippines we should not fail to give some 
credit to the men and departments whose work 
may not be that of actual fighting, but of a char- 
acter that has direct influence on the success or 
failure of the movements of large bodies of 
troops. The hospital service at Manila under 
Colonel Lippincott, assisted by such men as 
Cardwell, Bourns, Penrose, Farrell, O’Brien, 
Ellis, Whiting, and Cabell, has been conducted 
with marked success in view of the difficulties 
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of climate, but the number: of field surgeons 
should be greatly increased. Parents with sons 
in the Philippines need not worry about the 
treatment they wili receive. I wish there were 
space to speak of the unselfish labors of the Red 
Cross and regular hospital nurses, but there is 
not room this time. 

The quartermaster’s department, with all its 
subdivisions, including the charge of the trans- 
ports, probably offered as many difficulties as any 
to the men in charge. In July, August, and 
September, 1898, there was some friction and 
trouble, but since then its management has been 
wonderfully successful. In this campaign against 
the Filipinos during the rainy season it has met 
and mastered great difficulties. The depart- 
ment’s good work is due to Colonel Pope, assisted 
by Major Jones, Captains Devol, Walcutt, Kim- 
ball, Sawtelle, and Griffith, and Major Cloman 
and Capt. J. J. Bradley, of the transport service. 

The subsistence department is fortunate in 
having at its head Col. D. L. Brainard, of arctic 
fame. He succeeds as well in tropical as in 
frozen lands. Colonel Brainard has capable as- 
sistants in Major Fitzhugh and Captains Ander- 
son, Bootes, Coudert, Millikin, and Tucker. 

Maj. Chas. McClure looks after the respon- 
sibilities of the pay department. Col. R. E. 
Thompson for a long time was press censor 1n 
‘onnection with his duties as chief signal officer, 
but he has now been relieved from the former 
duties, for which he was not as well suited as for 
the latter, of which he has been a faithful and 
successful head. Maj. C. L. Potter, as chief of 
the engineer department, has encountered great 
difficulties in getting data for maps and in re- 
constructing destroyed railroads and_ bridges. 
His force should be increased. The adjutant- 
general’s department is mentioned last, but it is 
not the least important. Col. Thomas H. Barry 
has successfully looked after his work where 
most men might have quailed. On the staff of 
General Otis with him are two men particularly 
well suited to their responsibilities—Capt. C. H. 
Murray and Lieut. Fred. W. Sladen. 


COURTS AND CITY. 


Col. E. H. Crowder has been for the major 
part of the time at the head of the judge advo- 
cate’s department. For atime working with him 
last year was Col. C. L. Jewett, one of the ablest 
men that went to the Philippines with General 
Merritt’s expedition. Under Colonel Crowder’s 
charge the department has been extended ; and 
now, following plans partly developed by the 
Philippine commission, an excellent system of 
courts has been established in which Fifipinos sit 
as judges with Americans and administer the 
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law in a way that guards the interests of both 
natives and foreigners. Lieut. Ralph Platt, of 
Portland, Ore., is one of the judges of the new 
court, and General Otis asked Major Young, of 
Salt Lake, to act as another. 

From discussing the courts, which are now 
giving great satisfaction, we can pass to the 
government of the city of Manila. In giving so 
much attention to warfare there is danger that 
we will overlook what has been done to improve 
Manila as a municipality. The change wrought — 
is indeed remarkable and reflects credit upon the 
officials in charge. Manila is now a clean, 
healthy, orderly, prosperous town, considering, of 
course, conditions of war, which always develop 
features. The public schools have been reorgan- 
ized and children are being taught English and 
other branches that were before neglected. The 
water works—which, by the way, are unsurpassed 
in the world for a city of Manila’s population— 
are so controlled that the health of the com- 
munity is greatly improved. There is no regu- 
lar system of sewerage, but dirt is no longer 
allowed to collect as formerly. 

The reports from the custom-house, which 
was first ably presided over by General Whittier 
and later by Colonel Colton, showed the receipts 
from August 13, 1898, to March 31, 1899, to be 
nearly $5,000,000. Considering that this sum 
represents duties alone, and these collected in 
times of war for a period of only nine months, 
the showing is a surprising one and attests the 
possibilities of Manila as a commercial port. 
Major Bement, who intelligently reorganized ‘the 
system of taxation while collector of internal 
revenue, reported the common people as having 
means to pay all reasonable taxes the United 
States might impose. 


THE PRESS CENSORSHIP. 


The ‘*round-robin”’ of the newspaper men 
may have been prompted by the best of reasons, 
and many of us who know the correspondents 
might be inclined to sympathize with them ; but 
when we consider all the conditions that sur- 
round warfare in the Philippines, it is possi- 
ble to understand the attitude of General Otis. 
With the perfection of communication which 
characterizes the Filipino agents in Hong Kong, 
London, Paris, Madrid, and, I fear, in America, 
they always have been and are ready to take 
every word and line that is dispatched from Ma- 
nila, repeat it back to Hong Kong, send it over 
by letter or special messenger to Manila, and 
smuggle it through the lines to Aguinaldo and 
his followers. 

The slightest hint of a new movement pub- 
lished in America or Europe reaches Aguinaldo 
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within a week or ten days after it is first seen by 
his agents ; the reports of American losses, de- 
lays, retreats, or changes of plan are sent to him 


to-day as if he were at the direct end of the 


cable. It is impossible to stop this unless all 
communication between Manila and the outer 
world is cut off. Therefore it is necessary to ex- 
ercise special care in press censorship. Then, 
again, General Otis had an unfortunate experi- 
ence the first time he relaxed his vigilance in 
this respec. Une correspondent sent an al- 
leged interview with General Lawton, which the 
latter denied in toto. In my mind there is no 
doubt that at times General Otis’ censorship has 
not been sufficiently discriminating and that he 
or uis representatives have—unintentionally, in 
all probability—shown lack of diplomacy and 
good judgment in discussing matters with such 
able newspaper men as McCutcheon, Davis, Bass, 
Collins, Jones, Dunning, Dinwiddie, McDonnell, 
Little, and Skeene, who signed the ‘ round- 
robin,’’ and others of high standard. 

But we should be charitable in reaching our 
conclusions. It is a very different thing to. sit 
in an American sanctum, library, or office, or 
stand on a public platform, and tell how things 
should be done in the Philippines, from what it 
is to stand there on the spot as the one man re- 
sponsible for everything that is done and con- 
ducting both war and government in distant 
tropical lands among strange peoples and condi- 
tions ten thousand miles from home. 


VI.—CONCLUDING REVIEW OF THE 
SITUATION. 

On April 4 the war between Spain and the 
United States was formally and officially ended 
by the exchange of the American and Span- 
ish ratifications of the peace treaty. The vol- 
unteers in the Philippines who had enlisted 
for the war with Spain justly considered that 
they were entitled by law to their honorable dis- 
charge. Of the 22,000 soldiers in the islands 
at the beginning of the fighting 16,000 were vol- 
unteers. Additional troops from the regular 
army were sent during the spring as fast as 
transports could be provided for that purpose, 
but the continuous fighting made it impossible 
to withdraw any of the force around Manila be- 
fore June. By that time arrangements were 
made for each transport that carried fresh troops 
to bring back returning soldiers. So many men 
preferred, however, to reénlist for continued 
service until the termination of the war that 
General Otis was able to recruit from them two 
additional regiments. The gratitude of the na- 
tion for the devotion of her defenders was fitting- 
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ly expressed by the President in an appropriate 
message to General Otis. 

The army bill passed by Congress on March 1 
gave the President authority to call for not more 
than 35,000 volunteers for temporary service in 
the Philippines. He was loath at first to muster 
in any new troops, but it was finally agreed that 
it was advisable to make a large increase in the 
Philippine force. Orders were accordingly is- 
sued for the enlistment of ten regiments, and 
recruiting began on July 11. The full number 
of 13,090 men was obtained on August 14, but 
the enlistment might have been completed much 
sooner if it had not been for the extreme care 
exercised in the selection of only those men who 
possessed the very best qualifications. The re- 
sponse made by the country was so encouraging 
that it was decided to call for ten more regi- 
ments, and orders for their enlistment were is- 
sued on August 17. This vigorous policy of the 
War Department means that it will be possible 
to supply General Otis with an army of about 
63,000 men by December 1 next. About 50,000 
of these will be available for active operations in 
the field, while the remainder will be used in 
policing and garrisoning the towns and cities. 
Secretary Root, who succeeded Secretary Alger 
in the War Department on August 1, has an- 
nounced that ‘‘the war in the Philippines from 
now on ‘will be prosecuted with all possible en- 
ergy. All the men, all the arms, and all the 
supplies necessary to end the trouble in the isl- 
ands will be furnished at the earliest possible mo- 
ment.” 

PRESENT LOCATION OF TROOPS. 


The following statement shows the distribu- 
tion of the American forces on August 21. The 
First Division, under General Lawton, occupies 
the country south of Manila as far as Imus, and 
is composed of the following troops : The Fourth, 
Thirteenth, Fourteenth, Twenty-first, ’wenty- 
fourth, and Twenty-fifth Regiments of Infantry, 
the First Washington, the First Wyoming, part 
of the Fourth Cavalry, Battery F of the Fourth 
Artillery, Battery F of the Fifth Artillery, Bat- 
tery D of the Sixth Artillery, and Hawthorne’s 
mountain battery. 

The Second Division, commanded by General 
MacArthur, is north of Manila, with headquar- 
ters at San Fernando, and is made up of the 
following troops: The Third, Ninth, Twelfth, 
Seventeenth, Twenty-second, and Thirty-sixth 
Regiments of Infantry, the Fifty-first Iowa, 
the Twentieth Kansas, Light Battery E of the 
First Artillery, a battalion of the Third Artil- 
lery, and part of the Fourth Cavalry. 

The provost guard of Manila consists of the 
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Twentieth Infantry and eight foot batteries of the 
Sixth Artillery. 

The garrisons in the other islands are as fol- 
lows: Panay—the Eighteenth Infantry, the First 
Tennessee, and Battery G of the Sixth Artillery ; 
Negros—the Sixth Infantry ; Cebu—one bat- 
talion of the Twenty third Infantry ; Jolo—two 
battalions of the Twenty-third Infantry. 


A FEW GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. 


Without any intention of entering into a dis- 
cussion of Major-General Otis’ abilities as a com- 
mander-in-chief—with which my purposes and 
this article are in no way connected—but with 
the simple desire to assist the readers of the 
Review in reaching a clearer understanding of 
the situation in the Philippines, I will humbly 
submit a few general considerations in conclusion. 

First. We are in the Philippines as.a result of 
meeting imperious and unavoidable moral re- 
sponsibilities to ourselves, to.the natives, and to 
the world, resulting from the war with Spain, 
and we cannot retreat from them without shame, 
dishonor, and disgrace to us as a great nation 
and as a Christian, civilizing people—without 
reference to material opportunities in the Pacific 
and the impending possibility that if we shirk 
our responsibilities we will forsake our position 
as a permanent first-class power in the Pacific 
and come trailing along behind Great Britain, 
Russia, Japan, and Germany. ‘There never was 
a time since May 1, 1898, when our naval or 
military forces could have abandoned Manila, and 
Admiral Dewey will confirm this when he returns. 

Second. The immediate occasion of the pres- 
ent conflict can be logically attributed to the Fili- 
pinos and not to ourselves, as the first part of this 
article witnesses. The fighting was begun and has 
been carried on under the most adverse conditions 
of season and climate which characterize tropical 
countries. The outbreak came at the end of the 
cool season and at the beginning of the excess- 
ively hot period. When this hot season was 
over it was immediately followed by the rainy 
months, which are still running on and will not 
end until November. There has been, there- 
fore, the greatest heat of the sun overhead and 
the greatest discomfort under foot in mud and 
water during all the campaigning. 

Third. Despite these conditions the American 
forces have not met with a single decisive reverse 
from the beginning of the campaign up to the pres- 
ent writing, and have everywhere and in all ex- 
peditions driven the natives before them at will. 
There may be a grave question as to whether 
these movements have all been wise and neces- 








sary, and the campaign has at times confessedly 
lacked apparent plan and system, but there has 
been no defeat to mar the wonderful record. 
The Filipino army, pushed from ‘‘ pillar to post,” 
has suffered enormous losses, is deprived of 
sources of fresh ammunition and supplies from 
the outside world, is demoralized from an organ- 
ized army into retreating isolated bands, is 
forced to brutal tactics to keep the people in line 
and the leaders from deserting to the Americans, 
depending on the Hong Kong junta to manu- 
facture alleged reports from Againaldo favorable 
to the Filipinos—which are too often and too 
much believed in America—and cannot possibly 
hold out as an integral force after the rains are over. 

Fourth. Our forces now hold all the most im- 
portant points in the Philippines. Area does not 
decide the question of present strength and influ- 
ence. The best and most important section of 
Luzon is rapidly coming under our control. Al- 
ready our sway, extended under adverse con- 
ditions, reaches from Imus in the south to An- 
geles in the north, a distance of nearly seventy- 
five miles, and from Manila southeast to Calamba, . 
on Laguna de Bay, about twenty-five miles, the 
very heart of the islands We not only have 
Manila, but Lloilo, Cebu, Bacolod, Zamboanga, 
and Jolo, the commercial and strategical points 
of the islands. 

Fifth. Therefore it can be reasonably ar- 
gued that, when the dry season comes, accom- 
panied by the coolest weather, two most favor- 
able conditions for campaigning—when men can 
sleep on the ground without cover, when they 
can march across country anywhere and the com- 
missariat can follow, and when the nights, 
mornings, and evenings are always cool and even 
the sun in the middle of the day loses much of 
its foree—the army will prosecute a conclusive 
campaign. 

With the sincere determination on the part of 
the President to carry the war to an early and 
successful conclusion, with the vigorous, master- 
ful influence of Secretary Root supporting him, 
and with popular sentiment, irrespective of party, 
growing in favor of a policy that will not only 
end the war through the employment of all 
needed forces, but install a government through- 
out the islands which will bring permanent peace, 
there is no strong reason why, within another 
half year, the insurrection in the Philippines 
should not be broken, the Filipino revolution- 
ary government a thing of the past, and peace, 
order, and good government established, eventu- 
ally leading to as large a degree of autonomy as 
the Filipinos prove themselves able to undertake. 











WHY THE TRUSTS CANNOT CONTROL PRICES. 


BY THE HON. GEORGE E. ROBERTS. 
(Director of the Mint.) 


£6. great aggregations of capital that are the 
feature of the industrial world at this time 
are viewed with misgivings because it is not 
clear just what limitations there are to their 
powers. An individual who sees a corporation 
with capital far up into the millions take posses- 
sion of all the plants employed in a given line of 
industry and assume apparent control of produc- 
tion in that field, naturally feels that wherever 
his interests come in conflict with the interests 
of that corporation he is powerless to protect 
himself. He feels that it would be futile for him 
to set up as a rival to it, and he is at a loss to 
see how rivalry can exist in such active form as 
to furnish effective competition. It looks, upon 
the front of the situation, as though a corpora- 
tion thus equipped would have command of the 
field and be able to dictate terms to the public. 
And when such corporations seem to be spring- 
ing up in all fields of industry it is not strange 
‘hat widespread uneasiness should be manifest. 
Men do not see what power may be relied upon 
to restrain them. If each in its field can crush 
all rivals and extort its own prices, the exploita- 
tion of the many by the few is indeed at hand. 

Is it true that there is no limitation to the 
power of these combinations ? Can they control 
the prices of their products and force consumers 
to pay dividends on fictitious capitalization ? Has 
the capital stock of a corporation, which is sim- 
ply the nominal value at which the concern 
estimates its own property on its own books, any 
bearing upon the price of a commodity which it 
offers for sale? What are the forces, if there 
be any such, operating in opposition to the efforts 
of these combinations? ‘These are questions for 
which answers are wanted. 

It is too early in this movement to draw con- 
clusive replies solely from our experience with 
these organizations, but the outcome is controlled 
by principles which operate the same wherever 
they are found, and if we understand these we 
may foresee what results they will work out. If 
it could be shown that the same forces now driv- 
ing the industries into the combinations will bear 
upon and control the latter, and compel them to 
divide their economic gains with the public, 
much of the prevalent alarm would be quieted. 
And that is precisely what an analysis of the 
movement reveals, 


It must be apparent to the student of affairs 
that there is in the world a leveling force which 
continually operates to reduce the value of what 
has been inherited or accumulated in the past and 
enhance the importance of ability to do things in 
the present. As time has passed the world has 
come to value a man more and more for his in- 
nate qualities and capabilities and less and less 
for the position or wealth that he may have re- 
ceived from his ancestors. The rise of the com- 
mon man in political and social importance has 
been by the steady action of this leveling force, 
taking from the privileges, immunities, advan- 
tages, and spoils acquired in the past and raising 
the importance of the new man of the present. 
It will be said that this has been by the constant 
struggle of the masses for their rights, but I 
would emphasize that it is the inevitable course 
of affairs, and that this pathway of progress may 
be trod with patience and confidence instead of 
with alarm and doubt. The rise of the common 


man in economic importance, although often dis- 


puted by reckless talkers, has been no less 
marked and is being effected by the same un- 
deviating forces. These take continually from 
the importance of capital accumulated in the past 
and give to the importance of the inborn powers 
and abilities possessed by every child to-day. 

Let us inquire about the forces that have 
brought on this general movement of the in- 
dustries into combinations. It is a primary fact 
that the impelling motive has been the low re- 
turns recently earned by capital. It has been 
difficult to make profits where competition has 
been open and active. There has been general 
complaint that ‘‘ business isn’t what it used to 
be.”” Unquestionably he conditions surround- 
ing almost every industry and bearing upon its 
profits have changed radically in the last twenty- 
five years. In the first place, capital has become 
more abundant, and in the second place, business 
capacity of the grade required to conduct a mer- 
cantile establishment or a manufacturing industry 
along the lines pursued twenty-five years ago is 
very plentiful. A man with that amount of 
capital and that amount of ability does not rate 
as high, compared to the mechanic or laborer, 
as he used to. The services which he performed 
for the masses are being rendered at less cost by 
more efficient agents. The common man isn’t 
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‘ clining profits in business. 
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giving as much of his labor in exchange for the 
services: of capital and management as he for- 
merly did. 

The accumulation of wealth and the achieve- 
ments of inventive genius have resulted in an 
unavoidable competition to serve the buying 
masses. ‘The common man has been placed in a 
more commanding position and given a larger 
share of the joint production of capital and 
labor than he has ever had before this time. 
The earnings of capital per unit of product have 
been constantly declining and this loss to capital 
has been distributed, commonly by means of 
lower prices, to the millions. 

The decline in interest rates is well known and 
has been the subject of diverse opinions. On 
the one hand it is cited to show the declining 
power of capital, on the other hand to prove de- 
These views are not 
in conflict. Undoubtedly the interest rate de- 
clines because the profits on capital used in 
business are declining, but profits are declining 
because of the rapid accumulation of capital 
available for all business purposes, and because 
new methods are being constantly adopted which 
leave small margins for those who hold to old 
methods. Capital is being continually forced 
into new employments which afford smaller prof- 
its than the old, and these new employments fix 
the rate of compensation in the old. 

An increasing supply of labor finds its offset 
in the fact that every additional laborer is a con- 
sumer, but an increasing supply of capital cannot 
find employment in the service of the rich. It 
must find ways to serve the masses or go without 
employment. Thus the new capital being created 
must continually bid against and displace the old 
capital already employed in order toe get earn- 
ings for itself. 

Again, the increased facilities for transporta- 
tion and communication first facilitated compe- 
tition and then developed concentration. As 
you annihilate distance you bring face to face 
competitors who once scarcely heard of each 
other. Instead of each cultivating a circum- 
scribed area for himself, they ali cultivate a com- 
mon field and their salesmen are in daily conflict. 
The field open to an operator who has superior 
capacity or any peculiar advantage, whether it be 
in capital or in methods, is much wider than 
formerly. The chance for the survival of a con- 
cern which labors under any disadvantage, be it 
mediocre ability in management, lack of capital 
to operate, inferior location, or something else, 
is less than ever before. The poorest equipment 
is in direct competition with the best, and the 
public will use the best. 

Furthermore, in competition between those 








who meet on equal terms with best facilities and 
ample capital it has become difficult to secure 
profits without some kind of an understanding 
about prices. The investment of fixed capital 
is so great that the cost per unit of product de- 
pends mainly upon the volume of business that 
can be secured, and is therefore a varying and 
uncertain figure. This fact has led to enormous 
outlays to increase sales, an expenditure which, 
so far as it results only in taking trade from each 
other, is clearly an economic waste to the com- 
munity, as well as an uncertain investment to 
the competing firms. 

To escape from the pressure of these condi- 
tions, which have been making industrial invest- 
ments precarious and unprofitable to the majority 
of operators, the latter have resorted to the com- 
binations. It is important to note that these, in- 
stead of signifying aggressive action by capital, 
represent capital on the defensive. They are 
contrived to recover profits that have vanished, 
and to control forces that have veen steadily re- 
ducing capital's share of products. This fact 
ought to be reassuring. If the natural forces of 
the business world have a leveling influence and 
have for all time been steadily lifting manual 
labor in importance as compared to capital, why 
should it be believed that the latter can, by any 
new scheme hatched in back offices, suddenly 
rise to mastery? Is it not a little singular that 
a movement to which capital is driven by distress 
should excite such widespread fear that capital is 
about to become all-powerful? The reduction 
in the earnings of capital in the past has come, 
we have seen, through the increase in the amount 
of capital seeking investment and through the 
inventions which have reduced the amount re- 
quired per unit of production. Will that law 
cease to operate in the future ? 

The production of wealth is now going on in 
this country at an unprecedented rate. The 
amount available for investment is increasing 
rapidly every year. It will persistently seek in- 
vestment, and all attempts to exclude it from 
employment by fencing up the several fields of 
industry for quiet private possession by a few 
with extraordinary returns for their capital are 
inevitably doomed to failure. 

If this accumulation of new capital is being 
made in comparatively few hands, and the many 
are to be empty-handed, a condition of congestion 
will ensue. The owners of the new capital will 
be unable to use it in any way that will bring 
returns. They certainly cannot employ it in 
serving each other, nor can they employ it in the 
service of those who have nothing to give in pay- 
ment. As all business consists of an exchange 
of services or products, accumulating capital can 
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find employment only through the increasing 
purchasing power of the masses. Set limits to 
the latter, devise a scheme by which the law of 
diminishing returns to capital and increasing re- 
turns to labor would be for a time reversed, and 
fresh accessions to capital would become worth- 
less. Industry would fall into deadlock. Such 
a condition could not be reached because the 
owners of capital could never be united to that 
purpose or held together as that result was ap- 
proached. 

The temporary success of the scheme would 
only contribute to its ultimate failure. The ab- 
normal profits realized by a successful trust must 
be invested somewhere, It is so much new cap- 
ital on the market seeking investment, and con- 
tributes to a plethora even more rapidly than if 
it had been widely distributed, for in the latter 
case it would be naturally spent on a higher 
scale of living by the many. The result would 
inevitably be that the beneficiaries of each 
‘¢trust,’’ finding it impossible to use their sur- 
plus incomes in their own field, would soon be 
encroaching upon their neighbors’ preserves. 
Profits made in oil are found seeking investment 
in iron and profits made in iron are overflowing 
into other fields. Every purchase by which, to 
the apprehensive, monopoly seems to extend its 
sway only séts free fresh capital upon the mar- 
ket. The purchase of the street railroads of St. 
Louis by a syndicate recently was shortly fol- 
lowed by the announcement that the purchase 
money would be used by the sellers to establish 
a new steel plant. Whether that be true or not, 
they unquestionably intend to invest it some- 
where, and will surely appear as rivals to some- 
body. The fact that after the new steel plant is 
built it may be absorbed by the combine does 
riot change the final result. The combine is up 
against a force that will persist forever. These 
new plants cannot find business to occupy them 
unless by a reduction in the cost of iron or a re- 
duction in the cost of other commodities the 
public is given an increased fund for the pur- 
chase of iron. Beyond. what it can profitably 
operate, every plant absorbed by the combine is 
a burden to it, and it had far better divide its 
profits with the consumers than sacrifice them in 
a hopeless attempt to buy off an endless succes- 
sion of new competitors. It is folly to attempt 
to absolutely stop up a stream that flows from a 
perpetual spring. ‘The dam may be made tight 
and high, but it becomes constantly more expen- 
sive, and in the end the water will find the old 
level. 

It is apparent, then, that, speaking broadly of 
the whole field of production, the compensation 
of capital cannot be increased permanently by 
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combines or agreements between capitalists. The 
scheme will break down under the weight of 
success. The more rapidly capital increases in 
the hands of investors the greater will be the 
pressure to find employment for it at even nom- 
inal returns and the more difficult to maintain 
a monopoly in any profitable industry. And, 
finally, economic law requires that in the busi- 
ness world benefits shall be reciprocal. An at- 
tempt by one class to. absorb all the benefits of 
progress will bring the world to a standstill, 
where there are no benefits to divide. The great 
industries in which capital seeks profitable in- 
vestment, such as transportation and the manu- 
facture of staples, depend upon the patronage of 
the masses, and the masses can only increase 
their purchases as their labor gains in buying 
power. Therein has been the stimulus to these 
industries in the past. Withdraw that stimulus 
and new capital will go on accumulating without 
an outlet, seek in vain for employment until at 
last it will break down the artificial restraints 
which are giving big returns to old capital and 
denying any to new capital. Thus we see that 
the new capital coming upon the market to- 
morrow will in the long run protect the public 
against the combinations that old capital may 
make to-day. 

But when this is said it does not follow that 
nothing need be done to restrain or regulate 
these great aggregations of capital. In so far as 
they may actually cheapen production they serve 
the public. If two men can work more effect- 
ively together than separately they may well 
codperate, and they assuredly will after they 
have learned how. Every method that increases 
productive power and eliminates waste estab- 
lishes itself. The new organizations which ac- 
complish this have come to stay, but may not 
the state do something to prevent even the tem- 
porary success of schemes which are mere con- 
spiracies against the public welfare ? Doubtless 
it may. It is within the authority of the state 
to regulate their conduct, to prevent an abuse of 
their powers. to protect individuals from injus- 
tice at their hands, and experience will develop 
how this power may be- most successfully ex- 
ercised. While legislation cannot change the 
tendency to concentration where concentration 
cheapens production, it can hold the corporations 
to general policies under which an abuse of their 
powers will be impracticable. Few people be- 
lieve that the labor organizations are able to 
advance the average pay of wage-earners, for 
that depends upon forces beyond their control, 
but it is apparent that they can do a great deal 
for the protection of the individual wage-earner 
in his relations with his employer. 
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The first step in supervision and regulation is 
to obtain equal freight rates to all patrons of 
transportation lines. Accomplish this and much 
of the difficulty experienced by small industrial 
concerns in competition with large ones will dis- 
appear, and the experience gained in successfully 
regulating the railroads will suggest the methods 
by which other combinations may be given need- 
ed restraint. Thus, if the law now sought to be 
enforced against railroad companies requiring 
them to give one open schedule rate to all cus- 
tomers were applied, it would bring large corpo- 
rations to an actual test of their ability to com 

pete on fair terms with smaller concerns. They 
could not then reduce prices below cost in one lo- 
cality while maintaining profitable prices else- 
where. It is sometimes said that little progress 
has been made with the railroad problem, but 
that view is not accepted by those most familiar 
with the work of the Inter-State Commission. 
Progress 1s comparatively slow, for it is an intri- 
cate and complicated subject, and Congress has 
been slow to grant power to the commission. 
Progress is, however, being steadily made in 
simplifying and clarifying the subject. In the 
one matter of obtaining a uniform system of rail- 
road bookkeeping much is- being accomplished. 
Accurate information concerning the earnings 
and disbursements of railroads is the first requisite 
to the proper exercise of authority to regulate 
them. It is difficult to understand why Congress 
does not grant the oft-repeated request of the 
commission that it be given authority to prescribe 
the manner in which the books of railroad com- 
panies shall be kept and to provide for the in- 
spection of such books. That policy should be 
pursued, even to the extent of having the books 
kept by sworn officers of the Government, until 
all secrecy in the conduct of railroads is done 
away with and every charge and disbursement is 
made to stand publicity. 

That kind of supervision, not only of railroads, 
but of other great corporations, would be in the 
interest of honest investors. There is a vast 
amount of wealth ready to serve the public in 
conducting transportation and in other industries 
for very low returns if it can be assured of hon- 
est management and a certainty of some return. 
The time has come when the savings of our 
people must in great measure be invested in 
shares of these railroag’ and industrial corpcra- 
tions. If it is true, as Mr. Havemeyer recently 
said, that the day of the individual is past and 












that business is hereafter to be carried on by this 
codperative effort, then it is important that some- 
thing be done to secure justice to the individual 
stockholder and to protect him from being mis- 
led and robbed by aruthless management. Pub- 
lic policy requires it. The remedy may be 
found in supervision and publicity, with such 
regulations as experience with our railroads dem- 
onstrates to be effective. In the long run it will 
be found that the interests of the investor who. 
buys stocks to hold for their legitimate earnings 
and those of the public are not in conflict with | 
each other and the supervision required to pro- 

tect the first will make the protection of the 

the second a simple matter. With the interest 

rate down to 4 per cent. the public has no 

quarrel with investors as a class. They cannot 

as a class advance their interests at the expense 

of the public by any combination, but whole- 

some restraints may doubtless be put upon those 

who manage corporations, which will be service- 

able to the general public and also to investors 

as a class. 

Meantime nothing is to be gained by blind 
denunciation of ‘‘ trusts.’ It contributes noth- 
ing to a solution of the problem. What is to 
be done, if it is to be effective, must be done 
in harmony with the lasting forces that have 
brought on this movement and not in opposition 
to them. Every change in the machinery used 
by society disturbs and seems to injure some- 
body. Every innovation brings to the front 
those who are sure that unless we do something 
promptly society will soon be in a deplorable 
state. But society has passed through so many 
changes in its progress from primitive conditions 
to the civilization of to-day, changes that ap- 
peared unfathomable and threatening when they 
began, but which invariably brought blessings 
to the race, that it might be supposed we would 
look to the future with some degree of confi- 
dence. We know from the past that constant 
change is the order of life, and we have every 
reason to believe that every change which works 
itself slowly and inevitably out by natural law 
will operate beneficently. The plan on which 
the universe was constructed and under which it 
is operating seems to have been adequate up to 
this time, despite the criticisms and misgivings 
that one generation after another has been con- 
strained to utter. There is no substantial reason 


to suppose that the concern has yet outgrown the 
Creator's plan or system of management. 











HOW TO ELIMINATE “TRUSTS” 


FROM THE 


PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. 


IGHT political parties held national conven- 
tions prior to the last Presidential cam- 
paign, but only one of them even mentioned 
‘trusts’? in its convention resolutions. The 
Chicago platform alone of all the eight platforms 
of 1896, covering so many different topics, has 
anything to say about ‘‘trusts,” and its allusion 
to them is incidental and apparently almost acci- 
dental. It is in the plank setting forth the 
‘‘demand ” of the Democratic party for legisla- 
tion against railroad consolidation and pooling, 
which reads: ‘‘The absorption of wealth by the 
few, the consolidation of our leading railroad 
systems, and the formation of trusts and pools 
require a stricter control by the federal Govern- 
ment of those arteries of commerce. We de- 
mand the enlargement of the powers of the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission and such restric- 
tions and guarantees in the control of railroads 
as will protect the people from robbery and op- 
pression.”” It is perhaps not strange that 
‘trusts’? were completely ignored in the plat- 
forms of the Republican party and the National 
Democratic party (Indianapolis), but it does 
seem remarkable that no allusion whatever was 
made to them in the platform of the People’s 
party. For in 1896 ‘trusts’? were numerous 
and well established, and much disliked and 
dreaded. The Standard Oil trust, which was 
then, like the others generally, a real ‘‘ trust,” 
was nearly fifteen years old as suca and over a 
quarter of a century old as an organization. The 
sugar ‘‘trust,’’ formed in November, 1887, 
had already shown the effects of vigorous anti- 
trust legislation and prosecution by setting the 
fashion, which has now been followed by most 
of the other ‘+ trusts,” of reorganizing (in 1891) 
as a corporation. The Sherman anti-trust law 
was six years old, and had already demonstrated 
its insufficiency as respects commercial ‘‘ trusts,” 
and in a number of States the agitation against 
‘¢trusts’’ had placed upon the statute-books 
more or less severe legislation, which followed 
the pattern of the granger laws of the early .70s. 
Congress and a number of the State Legislatures 
had made more or less ‘‘ investigation” of 
‘‘trusts,’’ and a great deal had been said in 
speeches and editorials about them. But the 
shrewd platform-makers, experts in observing 
the operations of the public mind, saw that they 


were not as yet even a subordinate national issue 
sufficiently interesting to the people to be given 
a secondary place beside what the Populists 
called, in their platform, ‘‘ the great and press- 
ing issue of the peading campaign, upon which 
the election will turn”... ‘the financial 
question.” 

But in 1900, according to the men who will 
make the platform of its national conventions, 
the ‘‘trusts’’ will be a prominent, if not the 
prominent, issue, and each of the national con- 
ventions will have to make a conspicuous deliv- 
erance upon it. Mr. McKinley and Mr. Bryan 
alike recognize, in common with all their sup- 
porters, what is clear to statesmen as well as 
politicians, that the next election may turn upon 
what the voter thinks about ‘‘trusts” and the 
relations of parties and candidates to them. The 
more astute politicians of all parties seem t« 
agree, in their public and private utterances, i: 
saying that the ‘trust’ issue is the only one 
now talked about which it seems safe to predict 
will be of real importance in the campaign of 
next year. 

‘¢ Free coinage”’ and the gold standard, ‘‘im- 
perialism ’’ and anti-imperialism may or may not 
have next year the prominence they have now ; 
the war administration of the War Department 
and the management of military and civil affairs 
in the Philippines may or may not be as much 
talked about as now, but the thousand ‘: trusts,” 
under one form of organization or another, grown 
so great since 1896, now dominating national and 
even international commerce, will, it is agreed, 
make the question of their regulation, restriction, 
or abolition by legislative and executive action 
more and more pressing, while the tariff question, 
no longer one between protection and free trade, 
will be discussed chiefly on the point raised by 
Mr. Havemeyer when he declared before the in- 
dustrial commission in June that the tariff is the 
mother of the ‘* trusts.”’ 

In general the Republicans, as the party in 
power, and therefore held responsible for any- 
thing the voters do not like, and with especial 
responsibility for most of the protective tariff 
legislation since 1861, naturally fear the most, 
while the Democrats, as the party of opposition 
and particularly opposed to ‘‘ Republican tariffs,” 
hope the most from the new national issue loom- 
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ing vaguely but largely over the beginning of the 
next Presidential campaign. 

The leaders of both parties have been preparing 
to meet it as though it were unavoidable, Mr. 
Bryan and those Democratic managers who would 
like to follow another candidate in the next cam- 
paign agreeing that it ought to be seized upon 
and magnified as promising better results than 
any other issue, while the Republican managers, 
by planning to declare unequivocally in Congress 
and in convention for the maintenance of the 
gold standard, seek to renew the contest of 1896 
by way of obscuring the ‘trust’ issue, which 
they regard as the most dangerous to their cause. 
All of these astute and resourceful politicians 
seem to be blind to the fact that the ‘‘ trusts” can 
be kept from becoming a practical issue between 
the conflicting parties in the Presidential cam- 
paign of next year. The Republicans, who are 
as greatly interested in eliminating this topic 
from consideration by the voters for Presidential 
electors as the Democrats are in keeping it prom- 
inently before them, have in their own hands the 
power to destroy the hopes of their opponents in 
this respect, and at the same time add to their 
own reputation as constructive rather than de- 
structive, and increase their prestige by proposing 
the first practical step toward effective national 
measures respecting the ‘‘trusts.” They have 
only to present and press, with or without a 
recommendation such as President McKinley may 
make in his annual message, a resolution in 
Congress, which will meet in December with 
a Republican majority in both branches, pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution giv- 
ing Congress that authority to deal with the 
‘trusts’? which, it is admitted, it does not 
now possess. It would take, of course, two- 
thirds in each house to adopt such a resolution, 
and the Republicans have not two-thirds in either 
house, but the Democrats could not afford to 
oppose such a proposition, which is directly in 
the line of their contention against ‘‘ trusts,” 
and there can be no doubt that the resolution 
would be adopted. It would be idle, as every 
Senator or Representative would admit, to at- 
tempt any new legislation for the better regula- 
tion of ‘trusts,’ since the Supreme Court has 
decided that Congress has not the constitutional 
power to enact such legislation, and any attempt 
to substitute a bill of that character would be 
too obviously mischievous to succeed. The pro- 
posed amendment of the Constitution could not 
well be opposed as a dilatory measure, because 
it offers the only way of successfully dealing 
with the matter, and besides, it could be ratified 
by three-fourths of the States, according to the 
constitutional requirement, in abundant time for 
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action by the Congress to be elected next year 
and which comes into existence on March 4, 
1901. Evenif the Democrats in Congress should 
defeat the resolution proposing the amendment, 
they could not deprive the Republicans of the 
credit for it or of the advantage which it would 
give the Republicans in the Presidential cam- 
paign. But the prospect is that the Democrats- 
would try to share the credit with the Republi- 
cans by heartily supporting the proposition, and 
that the resolution, which would, of course, be 
approved by the President, would be submitted 
to the States for ratification before the national 
convention assembled. This would relegate the 
‘*trust ’’ question to the local campaigns for the 
Legislature in each State and keep it out of 
the national campaign. The Republicans could 
‘¢point with pride” in their national platform to 
the proposed amendment, which the Democrats 
would have to approve. 

_ If the Republicans do not take the course thus 
plainly marked out for them they will be forced 
into a mere competition of platform declamation 
with the Democrats and a defensive fight all 
through the campaign, and will be at a serious 
disadvantage in both. It seems incredible that 
they should make. such a mistake. 

This pian of dealing with the ‘ trust” question 
was suggested to the writer by the Hon. George 
L. Douglass, a well-known Chicago lawyer who 
is prominent in the Republican party of Illinois, 
and who has given careful attention to the prob- 
lem as a lawyer rather than a politician. At the 
request of the writer he has stated briefly his 
view of the subject, especially in its legal aspects, 
and it is here presented publicly for the first time, 
although first he outlined it privately in June 
last. Mr. Douglass writes : 

I do not care to debate the merits or demerits of 
“trusts.” For many years the public has been educated 
to believe that they are an evil of vast proportions, and 
recent events have greatly intensified that belief. If 
the view entertained in some quarters that they are a 
blessing should turn out to be the correct one, it is cer- 
tain that there is no time between now and next Presi- 
dential election to convert the voters to that view. It 
is equally certain that if the ‘‘ trust” in its original form 
(of twenty-five years ago) was an evil, the “trust” in its 
present form is a far greater one ; and the desire to reg- 
ulate or suppress ‘‘ trusts” is an overshadowing consid- 
eration to-day in a very large part of the country. 

Prior to 1894, when the sugar trust case (United 
States vs. Knight et al.) was decided by the Supreme 
Court, it had been assumed that under the power to 
regulate interstate commerce the federal Government 
had jurisdiction to suppress trusts and combinations 
formed to monopolize trade in more than one State. 
But although a consolidation of combinations, of the 
character of the one in that case, controlling 98 per 
cent. of the business of sugar-refining of this country, 
was admitted, and it was also admitted that the new 
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corporation could practically monopolize the sugar 
trade, yet the court held that the consolidation affeeted 
interstate commerce only incidentally and indirectly, 
and hence that it was not within the purpose of the 
anti-trust act, and did not present a case coming within 
the power of Congress to regulate commerce. The 
court distinguished between the power to suppress 
monopoly of interstate commerce and the power tosup- 
press monopoly of manufactures where interstate com- 
merce was only incidental, and the sugar trust went 
unscathed. 

In a vigorous dissenting opinion Justice Harlan in- 
sisted that a corporation controlling not only the manu- 
facture, but the price, of sugar throughout the entire 
country, necessarily affected the people of all the States 
directly, and that the remedy for such evil must be 
found, if at all, in the general Government. 

Referring to the majority opinion, he said : 


This view of the scope of the act leaves the public, 
so far as national power is concerned, entirely at the 
mercy of combinations which arbitrarily control the 

rices of articles purchased to be transported’ from one 
State to another State. 


Contending for a different construction of the Con- 
stitution, he said: 


If this be not a sound interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion, it is easy to perceive that interstate traffic, so far 
as it involves the price to be paid for articles necessary 
to the comfort and well-being of the people in all the 
States, may pass under the absolute control of over- 
shadowing combinations having financial resources 
without limit and an audacity in the accomplishment of 
their objects that recognizes none of the restraints of 
moral obligations controlling the actions of individuals ; 
combinations governed entirely by the law of greed an 
selfishness—so powerful that no single State is able to 
overthrow them and give the required protection to the 
whole country, and so all-pervading that they threaten 
the integrity of our institutions. 

We have before us the case of a combination which 
absolutely controls or may, at its discretion, control 
the price of all refined sugar in this country. Suppose 
another combination, organized for private gain and to 
control prices, should obtain possession of all the large 
flour mills in the United States; another, of all the 
grain elevators ; another, of all the oil territory; an- 
other. of all the gd peor me regions ; another, of all 
the cotton mills ; and another, of all the great establish- 
ments for slaughtering animals and the preparation of 
meats. What power is competent to protect the people 
of the United States against such dangers except a na- 
tional power—one that is capable of exerting its sov- 
ereign authority throughout every part of the territory 
and over all the people of the nation ? 


Without criticising the court’s decision, conserva- 
tive Americans agree with Justice Harlan that the 


power to deal with the “trust” problem should be pos- 
sessed by the general Government if it is ever to be ef- 
fectively exercised. At present the power is divided 
between forty-five State Legislatures, with a residuum 
of power in Congress applicable where interstate com- 
merce is directly involved. 

No doubt Congress could enact a law which would 
cause annoyance to some of the trusts; but it is abso- 
lutely powerless to deal with the trust question com- 
prehensively. State Legislatures may deal with some 
phases of the question ; but they are apparently equally 
powerless to deal with it-effectively. 

Manifestly, the first thing to be done is to get the 
power to deal with the problem lodged somewhere. At 
the present juncture the rational and practical thing 
for Congress would seem to be, first, to accept the 
obvious conclusions of the Supreme Court as to the ex- 
isting lack of power in the federal Government to deal 
effectively with the trust question ; second, to submit 
to the States for ratification an amendment to the Con- 
stitution conferring upon Congress the necessary power 
to deal with it. By ‘‘necessary power” I mean the 
power which Justice Harlan believed the Government 


‘already had, but which the majority of the justices de- 


cided that it did not have. 

If this proposition is brought forward by the party 
in power, it is assumed that the requisite two-thirds vote 
could be secured for the submission of a caretully drawn 
amendment. The form and scope of such amendment 
will call for deliberate study. But that an amendment 
can be framed conferring the power upon the national 
Government to deal with all those phases of the trust 
evil which overleap State lines, without unduly curtail- 
ing the powers of the States in reference to essentially 
local concerns, I have no doubt. 

If the trustsare ever to be ‘‘ regulated,” they must 
be regulated by the general Government, and with as 
firm a hand as it holds over the national banks. If the 
trusts are to be suppressed, the general Government 
must take hold of them and wind them up as vigorously 
as it took hold of and wound up the business end of the 
Mormon Church. 

For ten years Congress and the State Legislatures 
have been firing blank cartridges, while the trusts have 
flourished as never before. It is time to quit wasting 
powder. 

It must be understood that neither Mr. Doug- 
lass nor the writer is dealing in this relation with 
the ‘‘ trusts’ as an economic question, but simply 
as a problem in politics of rapidly increasing 
proportions and far-reaching relations. 

Henry MacrarLanp. 
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THE HAGUE CONFERENCE IN ITS OUTCOME. 
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UGUST 1 was a red-letter day in the history 

of humanity, for on that day at the Palace 

in the Woods the representatives of the powers 
signed the final acte which sums up the-story of 
the achievements and aspirations of the first par- 
liament of the world. It was a good work well 
done, and it is one of those things which in the 
midst of discouragements and disappointments 
enable us to thank God and take courage, to live 
more cheerfully in the present, and to contem- 
plate the future with more trusting faith. Yes- 
terday I had a talk with M. Basily, the second 
Russian delegate, to whose persistent and repeat- 
ed efforts the idea of the conference first owed 
so much at its initial stages. I asked him what 


STEAD. 


he thought of the work of the conference. 
‘‘Good,” said he, ‘‘ better than any one hoped 
for.” <‘*And what,’ I said, ‘‘is your watch- 


word for the future?” ‘I have thought about 
that much,” he replied. ‘* Whatdo you think ?” 
‘¢ Hope,” said I. ‘+ No,” said he; ‘that is not 
my word. We must have something stronger 
than hope. The watchword of the future is con- 
fiance. We must have more confiance in every- 
thing ; confiance first of all in the work of the 
conference ; secondly, confiance between the pow- 
ers that are parties to the acte, and above all, con- 
fiance in the future.” 

I asked M. de Staal what he thought of it all. 
‘‘ It has ended better than it began,’’ he said— 
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‘¢much better. It has been much better than 
any one expected. I have said little, but worked 
much. All my work has been to sit between 
every one and take them by the arm and make 
them agree.”” He has been a veritabie father 
confessor of the conference. Delegates: have 
gone to him with all their difficulties and their 
objections. He has minimized the one and an- 
swered the others, made concessions here and 
smoothed the rough places there. He has been 
a veritable father of a fraternal family ; and 
although he has never attempted to emulate the 
hard-driving method of management so dear to 
Bismarck, his name will live in history asa most 
successful president of the first international as- 
sembly in which all the states of the world were 
represented. He was better in spirits and im- 
mensely better in health at the end of the con- 
ference than when it began. ‘‘ Five years hence, 
at the next conference ?”’ I said to M. de Staal. 
‘¢Oh,”’ said he, ‘¢do you know where I shall be 
at the date of the next conference?” ‘* Where ?”’ 
said I. He said nothing, but raised his hand and 
pointed it above. Such a prediction would have 
seemed much more likely of fulfillment at the 
beginning of the conference than at the end. M. 
de Staal seems almost to have recovered his youth 
in these two months, and there is no man of any 
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nation, clime, language, or religion who does not 
carry with him from The Hague the pleasantest 
and kindest memories of M. de Staal. 

Opinions differ as to which is. the great gain 
of the conference. Personally, I am inclined to 
believe that the conference itself is its own. suffi- 
cient justification and its own exceeding great 
gain, for its assembly marks an era in the shrink- 
age of the world and indicates the beginning of 
the organization of the world-unit. Its indirect 
effects will probably be greater than its direct ; 
and the mere fact of its existence, of the coming 
together of the picked men of all nationalities 
and -closeting them together in the beautiful 
Palace in the Woods to discuss what things make 
for the world’s peace, cannot fail to have a great 
and abiding influence on the progress of events. 
One well-informed delegate said to me that he 
believed that the extent to which the conviction 
had penetrated all those present that the day for 
continually increasing armaments was over and 
past, was likely to have a more immediately val- 
uable result than any .resolution or convention 
that could have been framed. 

Another indirect’ gain of the conference has 
been the creation of a new reputation in the 
country that needed it most. Before the del- 
egates met at The Hague M. Bourgeois was 
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known to be one of half a dozen clever French- 
men, parliamentarians and others, who have for 
a brief season held the post of prime minister in 
France. To-day he occupies a unique position 
in Europe. By universal consent there is no 
reputation which has yet been made at this con- 
ference so great as that of M. Bourgeois. So 
far as new reputations go, he has been the man 
of the conference. His skillfulness, his extraor- 
dinary receptivity, his consuming energy, and 
his faculty of grasping the drifts of a dozen cur- 
rents of opinion and forging in a moment a for- 
mula which will embody all the different shades 
of sentiment, has been a revelation to many men. 
France never stood more in need of great men 
than at the present moment. It is with hearty 
delight, a delight felt especially by her ally Rus- 
sia, that a great statesman has at last been re- 
vealed to the whole world in the debates at the 
Huis ten Bosch. As chairman of the Committee 
d’Examen and as head of the French delegation, 
M. Bourgeois, brilliantly aided by his lieutenant, 
Baron d’Estournelles, has done a great deal to 
revindicate the reputation of France in the 
opinion both of her allies and her enemies. 
When I asked Count Nigra for his autograph, 
suggesting that he might give me a watchword 
for the future, he wrote some iines from an Ital- 


ian poem, which set forth that there live on earth 
three saintly things: there is Saint Peace, Saint 
Patience, and Saint Charity, but there is no hope 
of meeting the first of the three until you have 


made the acquaintance of the others. It wasa 
good word, well spoken, one of those which are 
like apples of gold in pictures of silver. Patience 
and charity are indeed qualities greatly to be de- 
sired in the handling of international affairs. 
They go slow, of necessity. Hence the need for 
patience, for when dealing with men of such dif- 
ferent heredity, whose habit of thought is molded 
by different systems of education and religion, 
and who do not even perfectly understand the 
lingua franca in use at the general assembly, 
charity indeed is indispensable. The same 
thought was deeply impressed on the mind of 
Admiral Fisher, who, when I asked him what 
he thought was the most necessary thing to bear 
in mind, replied instantly : ‘* Apply oil to the 
machinery whenever you can.” The interna- 
tional machine, indeed, is only too apt to get hot 
bearings, and the international oil-can is one of 
the most indispensable of all institutions. 

Among the indirect and altogether unexpected 
results of the conference has been the discovery 
that it has created a new international center. I 
do not refer to the permanent bureau and the 
permanent court of arbitration, of which the 
bureau will act as headquarters. I refer to the 
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council of administration, composed of the repre- 
sentatives of the signatory powers accredited to 
The Hague. This expedient was improvised by 
Sir Julian Pauncefote in order to turn the corner 
of an objection made by some delegates to his 
original proposal that the Dutch Government 
should itself nominate a council of administra- 
tion, which would have to see that the officers of 
the permanent bureau were duly appointed, 
properly paid, and did their work. He sug- 
gested that the ministers of the signatory powers 
accredited to the Dutch Government should form 
a council, and Mr. White, the American ambas- 
sador at Berlin, added the suggestion that they 
should meet under the presidency of the Dutch 
minister of foreign affairs. 

They had hardly created the council before 
they began instinctively to fear lest it should be- 
come a center of international politics, so they 
introduced words declaring that its functions 
should be purely administrative ; but before the 
conference broke up, a political question arose 
which compelled several of the delegates to 
realize the possibility of utilizing this administra- 
tive council for other purposes. The question 
was as to what powers not represented at the 
conference should be permitted to give in their 
adhesion to the convention of arbitration. It 
was found impossible to obtain unanimity as 
to the powers who should or should not be re- 
ceived, and the suggestion was made that the 
matter should be left to the administrative coun- 
cil. It was rejected, but the necessity of things 
would compel the powers, however reluctant, to 
use this council as a kind of. standing committee 
of all the governments of the world: It is a 
proud position: for the Dutch minister of foreign 
affairs to occupy, that of president of such an in- 
ternational body, but it is an honor which Hol- 
land has well won by centuries of struggle and ° 
service in the cause of human ‘liberty and the 
civilization of the world. c 

Hitherto there has been no attempt to classify 
the powers or to decide as to their status in the 
world. There was no need to do this because 
the powers have never acted together ; the world - 
has never been organized. The moment you 
begin to organize the world as a unit, the ques- 
tion forces itself to the front, What powers are 
entitled to be recognized as members of the gov- 
erning body? It is true that the réglément paci- 
Jique is only permissive, and the list of persons 
who are fit to be arbitrators which is called into 
existence may many of them never be summoned 
to sit on the judgment seat; but the right to 
nominate members of the international court of 
arbitration implies a recognition of the sover- 
eignty and independence of the states who be- 
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come the grand electors of the 
only international body in ex- 
istence. Hitherto the only in- 
ternational body of any impor- 
tance has been the European 
concert, consisting of the pow- 
ers which signed the treaty of 
Parisin 1856. That was what 
was called a closed treaty ; no 
one else was allowed to adhere 
to it. Hence this question as 
to what is a sovereign power 
never arose; but the conven- 
tion of arbitration is not a 
closed treaty, but an open one. 
Outside powers are allowed to 
give in their adhesion. 
Admission to the rank of 
grand electors will, therefore, 
be anxiously sought for, and 
the question as to the qualifi- 
cations which every power 
must possess before it can be 
recognized as a sovereign state 
raises many of the thorniest 
and most delicate questions in 
international politics. The 
conference, after discussing 
this question at two stormy 
sittings in strict secrecy, came 
to the conclusion that it was 
absolutely incapable of arriv- 
ing at a unanimous opinion, 
and therefore it decided that 
the whole question must be left 
over to be discussed by the 
signatory powers at their lei- 
sure. Now the signatory pow- 
ers are scattered all over the 
world, but they have represent- 
atives at The Hague who will 
be in constant touch with the 
permanent bureau, and who 
will be also of necessity in con- 
stant telegraphic communica- 
tion with their respective gov- 
ernments. Here, therefore, 
we have over against the court 
of arbitration a diplomatic 
standing committee come to 
be regarded as the intermedi- 
ary between all the govern- 
ments. It will begin by deal- 
ing with small questions, but 
ultimately it will have to deal 
with the greatest questions 
which interest mankind. The 
post of an ambassador at The 
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Hague will before very long be the most coveted 
position in the diplomatic service. 

At The Hague the claims of only two outside 
powers were considered. It was admitted on all 
hands that the South American republics could 
come in as soon as ever they pleased ; but what 
was to be done concerning the Transvaal and the 
Pope? The position of the Transvaal under the 
convention by which its independence was re- 
stored is difficult, and the discussion raised many 
a delicate question. The Boers assert that they 
are a sovereign independent state. The English 
deny this, and maintain that while independent 
in the management of all their own internal 
affairs, they are under the suzerainty of the 
British empire, the proof of which is that they 
are not allowed to conclude any treaty without 
submitting it to the British Government for ap- 
proval. This, it was urged by some of the 
powers, was quite sufficient to relieve England 
of any anxiety lest the Transvaal should give in 
its adhesion to the convention. But a closer ex- 
amination of the clause in the convention govern- 
ing this point shows that it would be very diffi- 
cult for England to veto treaties concluded with 
foreign states, for it specities that such veto is 
only contemplated when such a treaty is counter 
to the safety or interests of the British empire. 
Of course we could constructively argue that to 
allow the Transvaal to nominate four judges to 
the court of arbitration would be dangerous to 
the interests of the British empire, inasmuch as 
it would tend to confer upon the Transvaal the 
status of an independent sovereignty ; but this 
would be a rather strained interpretation, and it 
was thought better by the English Government 
to insist that no power should be allowed to ad- 
here without the consent of all the other signa- 
tory powers, which, of course, in the case of the 
Transvaal, would be equivalent to compelling the 
Transvaal before its admission to obtain the writ- 
ten agreement of all the twenty-four signatory 
powers. 

If England had the Transvaal to think of, Italy 
had the Pope. The Pope, although no longer a ter- 
ritorial sovereign, is nevertheless distinctly recog- 
nized as the ‘‘ Sovereign Pope.”’. Ambassadors are 
accredited to him, and he is diplomatically repre- 
sented at many European courts. In the elec- 
tion of pope several European powers take direct 
interest, and his position is such that he has 
been employed as arbitrator by no less a power 
than Germany in the days of Prince Bismarck. 
He has at least a primd facie case in support of 
his claim to be allowed to adhere to the arbitra- 
tion convention. But the Italians feel that were 
he permitted to do so it would distinctly raise 
his status in the world at large, and they are op- 


posed to it. They did not go so far as England 
in demanding that no power should be admitted 
who could not secure the written assent of all 
the signatory powers. They contented them- 
selves with proposing that any application for 
adhesion should be admitted if no one of the 
signatory powers recorded a veto. 

This, no doubt, would suffice, but it would 
place on any individual power that pronounced 
the veto an invidious responsibility, which Lord 
Salisbury did not wish to incur. It is so much 
easier merely to neglect to give a written as- 
sent to a proposition than to stand out, it may 
be alone, and say veto. In clubs, no doubt, 
the principle of excluding every candidate for 
admission if there is one black ball found in 
the ballot-box is all very well; but in clubs 
voting is by ballot, whereas in international 
politics the powers must vote openly. It is easy 
to understand the difference between open and 
secret voting by supposing that the Pope applied 
for admission to the court, and it lay with the 
English Governmert to decide whether or not he 
should be admitted. In such circumstances 
what would Mr. Gladstone have done? His own 
instinct would have been to blackball the Pope ; 
but if the question of the administration had 
absolutely depended for its existence from day 
to day upon the support of the Irish Catholic 
members, it needs no argument to show that he 
would have thought twice and even thrice before 
giving expression to his own personal judgment 
if, instead of secretly dropping a black ball in 
the ballot-box, he had to stand up before the 
world and refuse the application of the Pope. 

These questions, however, are but a detail. I 
mention them here not in the least in order to 
discourage, but rather to encourage, all those who 
believe in human progress; for what is more 
plain than that it is the very difficulties of the 
situation which will compel the powers to confer 
together more and more, to act more and more 
as if the human race were a whole instead of being 
split up into rival and antagonistic sections? It 
may, no doubt, appear an anachronism that in 
such a council the little Duchy of Luxembourg 
and the small principality of Montenegro should 
have to be consulted equally with the German, 
Russian, and British empires ; but that in itself 
is a very valuable corrective of the tendency of 
the great powers to imagine that nobody else 
exists in the world but themselves. It is, of 
course, dangerous ever to recognize rights be- 
hind which there is no corresponding force ; but 
on the other hand, it is always well to chasten 
the overbearing arrogance of might by remind- 


‘ing its possessors of the existence of the limita- 


tions of law and the rights of minorities. 





COLONEL INGERSOLL. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM HAYES WARD, D.D. 


ie a rather bulky English work just issued, 

entitled ‘‘A Short History of Freethought, 
Ancient and Modern,” by John M. Robertson, I 
find the following tribute to Colonel Ingersoll, 
written, of course, before his death : 


Only in the United States has the public lecture 
platform been made a means of propaganda to anything 
like the extent seen in Britain; by far the greatest 
part of the work in the States being done, however, by 
Colonel Ingersoll, the leading American orator of the 
present generation and the most widely influential 
platform propagandist of the century. No other single 
man, it is believed, reaches such an audience by public ' 
speech, 


DEATH-MASK 


BY THE SCULPTOR GEORGE GREY BARNARD. 


No doubt the statement is true that since the 
death of Mr. Bradlaugh Colonel Ingersoll has 
been the most active and brilliant propagandist 
of unbelief of all those that have anywhere occu- 
pied the public platform. That he was the lead- 
ing American orator of this generation is more 
open to question. Indeed, as he died at the age 
of sixty-six years, he rather belonged to the 
generation just past, and he was, perhaps, the 
last of a brilliant galaxy of orators whose style 
has given way to a method which appeals more 
to the intelligence and less to the ear, for we 
are now separating the flowers and fancies of 
poetry from prose address 
more than we did, perhaps 
not wisely. Among them all 
Mr. Ingersoll was the most 
florid and poetical, but he 
differed from them chiefly in 
that he devoted his eloquence 
to the cause of breaking 
down the belief of the people 
in the current Christian faith. 
He could do that freely here. 
One cannot imagine him im- 
posing on himself such a pub- 
lic mission in Russ:a or Ger- 
many. In the former coun- 
try even Lutherans and Jews 
find life a burden, while in 
Germany to blaspheme the 
Holy Coat of Treves would 
be almost as dangerous /ése- 
majesté as to ridicule the Em- 
peror’s sermons. In France 
one might abuse with equal 
freedom the cures of Lourdes 
or Bethesda, but that stage 
in French propagandism 
was passed a hundred years 
ago, and unfaith takes a 
more supercilious or a more 
mediatizing form. There it 
does not seem worth while 
to make the serious fight 
against Christianity which 
Robert G. Ingersoll persist- 
ently maintained after the 
fashion of Thomas Paine a 
century ago. Only in Eng- 
land and America is there 













































A LATE PHOTOGRAPH OF COLONEL INGERSOLL. 





the general faith very provocative to such as he, 
and at the same time perfect liberty of utterance. 
Ten years ago Sir Charles Dilke said that Rus- 
sia and the United States were the two nations 
| that might raise the bravest armies, because of all 
| nations they had the most religious faith. But 
Russia would have shut Ingersoll’s mouth. 
Robert G. Ingersoll was born on August 11, 
1833. His father was a Congregational minister 
who seems to have slowly modified his younger 
Calvinism and to have found his growing liberal- 
ism an interference with long settlements. He was 
a stern disciplinarian, and it may well be that the 
severity of the father’s faith and parental au- 
thority, as well as the injustice which the father 
suffered at the hands of his ecclesiastical breth- 
ren, made the spirited boy more sore than callous. 
But it was a generous sense of justice and right 
that, according to Mr. Ingersoll’s own story. first 
led him into unbelief. He was not nine years 
of age when he heard a minister in a talk toa Sun- 
day-school describe the tortures of Dives in vain 
begging Abraham for a drop of water to cool his 
tongue. The sensitive boy was indignant. ‘I 
got up and went out,” he says, ‘‘ knowing in my 
boyish heart that that was a lie. From that day 
to this I have never believed in the dogma of 
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eternal punishment.”’ When his father learned 
that he had left the meeting there was trouble 
for Robert. His father gave him a sound whip- 
ping in the barn and then prayed as faithfully 
with him for the guidance of the erring. Nei- 
ther the whipping nor the praying convinced the 
boy that the sin of a finite being could become 
infinite and deserve infinite punishment because 
committed against an infinite God. Indeed, it 
was just this doctrine of eternal punishment 
against which the boy had rebelled that was the 
center of his attacks on popular faith as long as 
he lived. 

The boy had but a common school education, 
entered at eighteen his older brother’s law office, 
and in 1857 the two brothers moved to Peoria, 
Ill. They were young Democrats, and in 1860 
Robert was nominated for Congress, but was 
beaten after a very brilliant campaign. In 1862 
he went to the war as colonel- of the Eleventh 
Illinois Cavalry, was in two battles, and was 
then captured by General Forrest's cavalry while 
on a scouting expedition with 600 of his 
troopers. He was paroled,. and seeing no speedy 
hope of exchange he resigned. He now joined 
the Republican party, became one of its most 
eloquent advocates, and his speech in nomination 






























ROBERT INGERSOLL IN 1876. 4 


(At the time of the famous speech nominating James G. 
Blaine.) 

















COLONEL INGERSOLL. 


of Mr. Blaine at the Cincinnati convention of 
1876 gave him a national reputation, and gave 
Mr. Blaine the familiar sobriquet of the ‘¢ Plumed 
Knight.” In 1877 President Hayes offered him 
the position of minister to Germany, which he 
did not accept, perhaps because his reputation as 
an ‘‘infidel’’ had since become known to Mr. 
Hayes and had excited much opposition. From 
this time he gave himself to the successful prac- 
tice of law in Washington and afterward in New 
York, but although his defense of the star-route 
conspirators, so called, gave him great public 
reputation as an advocate, he was known to the 
public chiefly by his very profitable lectures all 
over the country on the ‘‘ Mistakes of Moses,” 
‘‘The Gods,” ‘‘Ghosts,” ‘*The Bible,” and 
‘¢ Foundations of Faith.”’ He never wrote a 
book ; he was a public speaker solely, and he 
published nothing but his lectures. 

For all his attacks on the faith of the people 
Colonel Ingersoll was a sort of popular idol, and 
deserved to be. THe had the full courage of his 
convictions and the faculty of indignation at what 
he believed to be wrong. It was a sight to see 
the delight with which a mighty audience of 
negroes in Cooper Institute listened to his eulogy 
on Frederick Douglass, peppered though it was 
with sarcasm on the Christian faith, in which 
most of them were believers. He had full com- 
mand of the best treasures of oratory, whether 
passion, or wit, or imagination, or elocution, or 
gesture. <A lecture of his was an intellectual 
vreat for those who most opposed his views. It 
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is not strange that distinguished preachers were 
personally attracted to him and became his 
friends. The story may not be true, told by the 
ra who has been designated as ‘the three 
greatest liars in the United States,” that after 
hearing his lecture on Robert Burns, Henry 
Ward Beecher expressed great delight with it 
and adesire to write the lecturer’s epitaph, which 
should be only ‘‘ Robert Burns,’ but the two 
were good friends. Colonel Ingersoll was a most 
affectionate husband and father, and his family 
life was a model for Christian householders. 

The weakness of Colonel Ingersoll as a contro- 
versialist was his own indifference to the theo- 
logical scholarship and the religious drifts of the 
day. What he was fighting was the beliefs of 
half a century ago or more. What care the re- 
ligious people of to-day for the ‘+ Mistakes of 
Moses’? They are not resting their faith on the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. They do 
not know and they care very little who wrote 
the Pentateuch. Two Isaiahs are just as good to 
them as one, and twenty would be no worse. 
Indeed, a ‘‘ rainbow Bible ’’—I use the familiar 
term which Professor Haupt himself originated, 
although he prints it ‘‘ polychrome” Bible—is 
rather a help than a hindrance to their faith. To 
Mr. Ingersoll the Bible, and especially the New 
Testament, was a book full of good things and 
bad things, but to impose it as inspired and 
authoritative on a man’s belief was something he 
resented. Modern Christianity makes much of 
the inspiration of the Bible, but by inspiration it 
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means something very different from all the full- 
ness of sense put on the word in the days of Mr. 
Ingersoll’s youth. Somehow his shafts do not 
hit very much of the intelligent and scholarly 
faith of the present day. We are not frightened 
at mistakes of history or science in the Bible, 
nor at the idea of a progressive development of 
ethical and religious matter since the days when 
Joshua slaughtered the Canaanites. We have 
become accustomed to a critical and literary 
study of the sixty-six books that compose our 
Bible and have adapted our doctrine of inspira- 
tion thereto. Equally we have learned to put a 
spiritual sense on the physical descriptions of the 
future state—the best that could have been given 
in the ancient days, but which we learn to inter- 
pret into the language of the intellectual and 
philosophical conceptions of the present day. 
We are not unwilling to see the boy Robert re- 
sent the minister’s elaboration of the physical 
tortures of hell or the supposed cruelty of God, 
any more than we resent John Stuart Mill’s mag- 
nificent declaration that he would not believe in 
a God who imposed on him an acceptance of 
what he could not believe, and that if such a 
God sent him to hell for not believing in him, to 
hell he would go. The fact is that Mr. Inger- 
soll’s controversy did not touch the citadel of our 
present-day defenses of Christianity—only its 
outworks. It is true that he declared himself an 
agnostic as to the existence of God. But he was 
no atheist. There might be a God, he said, only 
he did not find the sure evidence of a God or of 
a future life. He wished he might believe. 
What he actually disbelieved in was a God who 
damned people for sinning in conditions they 
could not help, who damned non-elect or un- 
baptized infants. To be sure, this damnable 
doctrine was once in the creeds and in our com- 
mon Christian faith, but it was given up early 
in this century. His wistful outlook to the 
beyond was exquisitely expressed in his eulogy 
over his brother, and this was read at his funeral. 
Equally in his own death ‘‘ Hope sees a star, 
and listening Love can hear the rustling of a 
wing.” 
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There was also read his creed, which he en- 
titled ‘‘ My Religion.” It is proper to give it in 
full : 


To love justice, to long for the right, to love mercy, 


‘to assist the weak, to forget wrongs and remember 


benefits—to love the truth, to be sincere, to utter honest 
words, to love liberty, to wage relentless war against 
slavery in all its forms, to love wife and child and 
friend, to make a happy home, to love the beautiful in 
art, in nature; to cultivate the mind, to be familiar 
with the mighty thoughts that genius has expressed, 
the noble deeds of all the world, to cultivate courage and 
cheerfulness, to make others happy, to fill life with the 
splendor of generous acts ; the warmth of loving words ; 
to discard error, to destroy prejudice, to receive new 
truths with gladness, to cultivate hope, to see the calm 
beyond the storm, the dawn beyond the night ; to do 
the best that can be done, and then be resigned—this is 
the religion of reason, the creed of science. This satis- 
fies the brain and heart. 


In this creed there is scant hope and no as- 
surance ; but there is the ideal of goodness and 
truth which believers make concrete when they 
say that God is truth or God is love. Over 
such people the Catholic Church throws the 
mantle of its doctrine of ‘+ invincible ignorance,” 
and I remember that when the great Hebrew 
philanthropist, Montefiori, died the highest theo- 
logical authority of Princeton refused to declare 
that his rejection of Christianity made him less 
an heir of heaven. Beyond question Mr, Inger- 
soll’s great influence in life has been to break 
down the outward adherence of the people, es- 
pecially the less instructed that crowded to his 
lectures, to the Christian faith. But many, if 
not most, of them were hardly nominal believers 
before, and their change was to a more honest, if 
more hostile; attitude. The real Christian Church 
he never touched. Their belief is just as hearty 
as ever. His appeals for freedom, for honesty, 
and his personal examples in favor of what is 
beautiful in domestic life have, I believe, more 
permanent influence than his sometimes violent 
attacks on popular faith. Those who have heard 
him will remember longest his exquisite oratory, 
and will give him credit for the courage and the 
loyalty to truth which he professed. 
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THE LATE GRAND DUKE GEORGE OF RUSSIA. 


BY ERICA GLENTON. 


HE news of the death of the Grand Duke 
George of Russia was no surprise to most 
people ; but to those of us who had the privilege 
of knowing him it was a great shock and a deep 
sorrow. Eight weeks ago I was in the Caucasus, 
and spoke with Dr. K ,who told me, in an- 
swer to my inquiries, that Prince George was 
looking better and feeling stronger than he had 
done for years; that he would, the doctor 
thought, eventually recover. But from what I 
can gather, he seems to have presumed too much 
upon his returning strength, and hence the sud- 
den end. 
From the beginning of his illness he disliked 


extremely to be doctored and fussed over. Noth- 
ing irritated him more than a remark that he 
was in a draught, or that it was advisable to close 
a window on his behalf. He liked, too, to wan- 
der about at his ease unaccompanied, and it 
seems he was alone and unattended when his 
death took place, although he was on the most 
friendly terms with his adjutant, Lieutenant 
B , @ man of great tact and sense, most at- 
tentive to his duties, and one of the cleverest and 
most refined of men. 

Many people will write of the late Czarevitch 
—write the exact and proper things in the exact 
and proper way; but 1 should like to pen a few 
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lines as of one most deeply beloved and sincerely 
lamented by all those who knew him. 

As a boy he was the most gentle and docile of 
the family, not particularly brilliant, perhaps, but 
winning the love of every one around him. It 
was not until his return from his voyage around 
the world that symptoms of consumption ap- 
peared, which dread malady has carried him 
away, in spite of every effort to arrest it, after 
seven years of suffering most patiently borne. 
Many doctors tried theirskillin various ways, and 
at last Abastouman (Abas-Tuman) was strongly 
advised on account of its splendid mountain air. 
The house of the Princess T was taken for 
him, a lovely little place covered by wild vine. 
But later a small palace was built by Colonel 
B This palace is a very simple construc- 
tion. A London tradesman would probably re- 
ject it with scorn, but to my mind it just suited 
the surrounding scenery and quiet tastes of its 
owner. It was originally one-storied, but three 
years ago another étage was added, being consid- 
ered better for the Grand Duke’s health. The 
interior is very simply furnished, and is interest- 
ing chiefly for its library and pictures. The 
Prince’s cabinet was as simple as the rest of the 
palace. It was almost crowded with photo- 
graphs, among them being a penciled sketch of 
his father, the late Emperor, and a lovely one of 
the Princess of Wales, of whom he was very 
fond, 

On his writing-table he kept a great number of 














RESIDENCE OF THE LATE GRAND DUKE GEORGE AT 
ABAS-TUMAN. 


cigarette-cases of all kinds and sizes. He liked 
to make presents of them to those of whom he 
approved. The outside of the palace resembles 
a Swiss chalet. There is a noisy, babbling brook 
running through its grounds. The site is a very 
peartiful one, being entirely surrounded by 
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mountains covered by pine forests, where paths 
have been cut and seats arranged. Only one of 
vhese paths is closed to the public, and that is one 
leading to his pavilion on the summit of one of 
the loveliest hills, where he used to dine and take 
tea sometimes. Once, upon his return from Den- 
mark, he was much annoyed to find that the seats 
had been removed, and he immediately had them 
restored for the comfort of the public. Ata little 
distance stands the palace of the Grand Duke 
Alexander, more imposing-looking than the palace 
of Prince George. <A private path connects the 
two palaces. 
Abas-Tuman is exceedingly beautiful. Its 
mountains are covered with pine forests, where 
delicious raspberries and strawberries grow, 
where bears and wolves find a home, and some- 
times brigands a hiding-place. I cannot attempt 
to describe the freshness of the mornings there ; 
one seems almost intoxicated with new life; 
while the evening air has a stinging bracing 
effect, making one’s blood bound and sending 
one home with the appetite of a dozen people. 
The mineral baths are well arranged and splen- 
didly kept under the direction of Dr. K : 
They stand in the center of a park, where a band 
plays each morning. The military hospitals built 
by Colonel B are the best I have seen in 
Russia. The two groves have innumerable seats, 
where the band plays once a day, and where 
dainty luncheons and dinners can be served at 
every hour. But the beauty of Abas Tuman 
consists in its rocky heights, towering one above 
another, looking down on the foaming waters 
dashing in angry impatience at their base ; and 
as one mounts higher and higher, leaving the 
tops of the pines far below, one comes upon 
plains covered with flowers of extraordinary size 
and beauty, while a little higher than these El- 
burz bursts upon us in all his wondrous majesty. 
But with an aching sorrow comes the thought 
that he who so loved Akas-Tuman and so gloried 
in its beauties has been ruthlessly cut down in 
the morning of his life. Let me recall his form 
as I first saw it—tall, slender, s'‘ightly stooping, 
but manly and dignified. His face wes beauti- 
ful, ethereal, spiritual, and from it eyes as deep- 
ly blue as the sky looked out at you with a pathos 
that brought tears to your own. His smile was 
like fleeting sunshine, and his manner was quiet, 
gentle, and exceedingly gracious. I never could 
look at him without a feeling of pitying rever- 
ence. He had a most beautiful character— 
gentle, modest, and unselfish. He was idolized 
by his family and adored by the people around 
him. We heard his valet say : ‘‘ His highness— 
10d bless him !—would put himself to any in- 
convenience rather than give trouble; I would 
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give my life for him.”” The extreme gentleness 
and winsomeness of manner which characterized 
the late Czarevitch is possessed by all the mem- 
bers of the imperial family. 

The Grand Duke George so generously re- 


sponded to every appeal to his pity that the 


empress-mother had to arrange that requests 
were passed on to him only after being consid- 
ered by his adjutant. A short time ago he was 
compelled to dismiss from his service his archi- 
tect ; but his pity obliged him to charge himself 
with the education of the culprit’s children ; and 
there are many cases of this kind. As a guest 
he was charming. I remember one day his ad- 
jutant having arrived, madame went into the 
salon and entered into conversation with him. 
Madame noticed something wrong with the table- 
cloth, and went to put it straight, when there 
was a peal of laughter from Prince George, who 
crept from under the table. He would often 
romp with the children and enter into their mis- 
chief, and he kept on his writing-table the pho- 
tographs of two little ones to whom he had taken 
afancy. His thoughtfulness extended even to 
me, for, fancying that I was lonely, he sent me 
his own books to read; but then his sympathy 
was unfailing toward all. He lived a simple, 
retired country life. One day he came to bid 


us good-by before leaving for Denmark, and 


when he rose to go he said: ‘‘Oh, dear! Stiff 
collars, stiffer manners, and stiffest of dress 
suits will be the order of the day. HowI do 
dislike them! I am so happy here, where I can 
dress as I please.”” As he spoke he glanced at 


his shoe, in which appeared a slit, and we all . 


laughed. 

He was very fond of photography, but dis- 
liked being photographed. I have before me 
the most delightful photos taken in all kinds of 
laughable ways, but of course they are strictly 
private. They were taken at picnics in the 
mountains. -At these picnics he was the life of 
the party, even helping in the cooking with all 
his might. I remember at one of them he acci- 
dentally hit a lady with a morsel of bread in- 
tended for a gentleman, and how very distressed 
he was. Atanother, when his Cossack servant 
was bitten by a serpent, how promptly he had 
the wound cauterized. He was passionately at- 
tached to his mother and sisters, who came every 
summer to visit him. The parting was agony to 
him, and for days after their departure he would 
shut himself in his rooms. He disliked foreign 
languages and never spoke them when he could 
avoid it; indeed, he always weighed his words. 

But with all his gentleness and courtesy he 
was no chiffon, and he knew how to put down 
impertinence and rudeness. He had the strength 
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of character and the ideas of honor of his father. 
The late Czarevitch was never known to break 
his word. To him that was an unpardonable 
offense. One day he had sent word to us, with 
his usual thoughtfulness, that he wished to spend 
the evening at our house, and that he would 
come at 8 o'clock. He came bespattered with 
mud, but excused himself by saying that as he 
had been hunting, and had not remarked the 
hour, he was obliged to come as he was or else 
break his word. Some one asked why he was 
so particular, and he replied that years ago when 
he was a boy he, with his brother, the present 
Emperor, had promised to take their sister for 
a ride, but that an unforeseen occurrence had 
prevented their doing so. Their father—the late 
Emperor—had entered the Princess Xenia’s room 
and had found her in tears. Upon their return 
he had sent for them and had said: ‘ All men 
may break their word, but the sons of a Russian 
emperor, never!” 

As before said, Prince George knew how to put 
down impertinence. One day he, with four of 
his uncles, was taking lunch at our house on the 
balcony. A woman who was passing, being 
greatly astonished at seeing so many great per- 
sonages together, stopped and stared for at least 
ten minutes. At length she was asked: ‘‘ Pray, 
madame, is this your house?” ‘*Oh! no, your 
highness.” ‘Then, madame, may I request of 
you to pass on, if you please ?”’ 

Prince George generally dined on his balcony, 
during which time his Cossacks played delightful 
airs from the Russian operas. Crowds of people 
came to stare most rudely, so one evening, there 
was a very disagreeable smoke which swept over 
them and drove them away. I had the curiosity 
to find out the meaning. <A stove had been filled 
with bark and leaves, and placed in such a posi- 
tion that the smoke was driven right into the 
faces of the people; and I could imagine the 
quiet laugh that went round the imperial dinner- 
table as the people dispersed as sheep having no 
shepherd. 

The late Czarevitch mixed little with the politi- 
cal world—or, indeed, with any world. He dis- ° 
liked anything that brought him into public 
notice. He was warmly attached to those about 
him, and never forgot them when an opportunity 
presented itself of furthering their interests. It 
is by those who knew and loved him that his loss 
will be most keenly felt. I think his death was 
most touching. It bore out the character he had 
lived all his life; for when, feeling very ill, he 
dismounted from his machine, and a woman ran 
up asking what was the matter, he replied, 
‘¢ Nothing,’’ and soon after passed away as gently 
as he had lived. 





PUBLIC LIBRARY MOVEMENT IN ITS 
PARENT COMMONWEALTH. 


BY SYLVESTER BAXTER. 





PUBLIC LIBRARY, DEDHAM. 
(Built by bequest and gifts of citizens.) 


HE free public library movement in the 
commonwealth of Massachusetts, where 

the idea found its birth, now stands very near 
completion so far as its universal extension is 
concerned. There are now only seven towns in 
the State that are without free library privileges, 
and these comprise less than one-half of 1 per 
cent. of the population. A remarkable work to- 
ward this end has been accomplished by the 
Massachusetts Free Public Library Commission. 
Since one important object for which the com- 
mission was established is so well-nigh finished, 
that board has found the approaching close of 
the ‘century an appropriate time to take note of 
the progress made. It has therefore issued its 
ninth report in the shape of a handsome volume 
which must be ranked among the most notable 
of recent contributions to educational literature, 
the work being devoted to a sketch of all the 
‘free public libraries in the State, with accurate 
and authoritative statements of their history and 
circumstances and illustrations of the principal 
library buildings. These statements give in de- 
tail the origin and growth of each library and 


the different methods employed to render the li- 


braries attractive and useful 

The story that this work tells is a wonderful 
record of civilized advancement, educational 
progress, public spirit, and private beneficence. 
The movement sef on foot in Massachusetts has 
spread over the world, carrying with it every- 
where untold potencies of enlightenment. The 


public liorary is the capstone of the educational 
fabric of a community. It is the universal 
schoolhouse where all are free to attend through 
life ; where each finds the knowledge that makes 
of tearning a pleasure. And the knowledge 
that thus is freely sought is the knowledge that 
truly teaches. 

So far as the name goes there have been 
‘¢ public libraries’ in Massachusetts almost from 
the founding of the colony. There was one in 
Boston, founded by a legacy of books and money 
from a merchant tailor, reputedly an eccentric 
person, Capt. Robert Keayne, and as early as 
1658, when the new market-house was built, a 
room was assigned to it in the structure. But it 
was not until the nineteenth century had almost 
half run its course, in the year 1848, that Bos- 
ton was legally empowered to establish and main- 
tain a public library. Various gifts of books 
and money at once began to come in for the 


purpose, but the library was not formally estab- 


lished until 1852. The ancient collection had 
long since disappeared, presumably consumed in 
the market-house fire of 1847. The present col- 
lection, which now amounts to over 700,0v0 
volumes, had for its nucleus a gift of about 50 
volumes from the city of Paris in 1843 through 
the efforts of an enthusiastic Frenchman named 
Vattemare, who proposed to build up libraries 
through the world by a system of international 
exchanges. 

With the Boston library, now the most thor- 
oughly organized and the foremost free public 


FITCHBURG PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
(Gift of the Hon. Rodney Wallace.) 
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library in the world, the great modern movement 
had its beginning. Special enactment had en- 
abled Boston to -found its library, but a general 
law soon gave to all cities and towns in Massa- 
chusetts the same privilege. It was rapidly 
taken advantage of. In 1890, when the Free 
Public Library Commission was established, there 
were 248 municipalities out of the 341 in the 
commonwealth that enjoyed such privileges. 





PUBLIC CHURCH LIBRARY, BUCKLAND. 


Until within a few years of that date there had 
been some curious exceptions. The rich and en- 
lightened old city of Salem, for instance, did 
not open its public library until 1889—a defect 
largely to be accounted for in the partial com- 
pensation existing in the great institutional and 
scientific collections of the place, the library of 
the famous Essex Institute, for instance, con- 
taining over 73,000 bound voluthes and 161,000 
pamphlets. 

The 103 towns which: were without public 
libraries in 1890 had only 


In the free libraries of Massachusetts there are 
now 3,750,000 volumes, with an annual circu- 
lation of 7,666,666, or over 3 volumes to every 
inhabitant. The amount given for libraries and 
library buildings in Massachusetts in the shape 
of gifts and bequests reaches in money alone to 
nearly $8,000,000! The value of gifts in the 
way of books, furniture, pictures, sculpture, ete. 
would add enormously to this amount. Since 
the first report of the library commission in Jan- 
uary, 1891, 40 towns have been adorned with 
new library buildings costing $1,388,000. These 
have mostly been gifts, generally from individu- 
als, and their cost has not unfavorably affected 
the tax-rate. Gifts and bequests to 9 other 
towns, amounting to at least $400,000, will even- 
tually be expended for such buildings. In 5 
other towns new public buildings for various 
uses, including free library accommodations, have 
been built by the municipalities or given by 
private beneficence. In the past year bequests 
and gifts for public library purposes have amount- 
ed to more than $200,000. Certain townships 
are so large in area and are so made up of widely 
separate villages that a central library would not 
accommodate the public demand. Barnstable 
has therefore 6 independent free libraries and 
Sutton has 5. Wailliamstown and the city of 
Northampton have 3 each and each of 14 others 
have 2. The city of Everett has 2 fine public 
library buildings erected by bequests and gifts 
in separate sections of the place. Boston has. 10 
branch libraries and 17 stations—11 of the lat- 
ter with deposits of books from the central li- 
brary, while 5 are reading-rooms and 1 is for de- 
livery only. 





131,102 inhabitants by the 
census of that year—less than 
6 per cent. of the total popula- 
tion of the State. They were 
nearly ail sparsely peopled and 
poor, and one of the main ob- 
jects in establishing the library 
commission was for the benefit 
of these communities, for any 
town that accepted the provi- 
sions of the act was to be 
straightway supplied by the 
commission with $100 worth 
of books to aid in beginning 
a free public library. In con- 
sequence 96 towns have taken 
advantage of this law in the 
past 9 years, and it would not 








be surprising if the beginning 
of the twentieth century saw a 
public library in every town. 


BRYANT FREE LIBRARY, CUMMINGTON, 
(Gift of Willam Cullen Bryant.) 
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SNOW LIBRARY, ORLEANS. 


(Built by the town and subscriptions.) 


There are in Massachusetts 269 municipalities 
which fully own and control their publig libra- 
ries. There are also 35 municipalities in which 
the city or town has some representation in the 
management. In Malden, for instance, the may- 
or, the chairman of the aldermen, and the presi- 
dent of the common council are ex-officio members 
of the board of trustees, which otherwise is a self- 
perpetuating body, new members being chosen by 
the entire board whenever vacancies occur. In 
26 other cases the municipality appropriates 
money toward the support of the library, but 
has no voice in its management. In the city of 
Gloucester and in 13 towns there are free libra- 


ries which have no connection with the munici- 
pality. There are 2 towns which have no public 
libraries within their limits, but their inhabitants 
have the free use of public libraries in adjacent 
municipalities. Of the 7 towns without any free 
library privileges there is only 1, Dracut, which 
does not show a loss of population in the past 
ten years, and the total number of inhabitants is 
somewhat less than 11,000. 

It is notable tha: with the growth of public 
libraries the total number of libraries in Massa- 
chusetts declined in the course of the decade be- 
tween 1885 and 1895. The number of secular 
and religious—including Sunday-school—libra- 
ries in the latter year was 2,028, against 2,371 
in the former. In 1895 there were only 44 
private circulating libraries, against 117 in 1885. 
In all classes of libraries, both secular and re- 
ligious, there were in 1895 7,367,764 volumes, 
valued at $9,873,700, with a circulation for home 
use amounting to 8,461,276 volumes. 

The utility of the public libraries in Massa- 
chusetts is materially enhanced by the work of 
various voluntary agencies. The Woman’s Ed- 
ucational Association of Boston, for instance, 
maintains 25 traveling libraries with a total of 
718 volumes. Their circulation amounted to 
1,903 volumes in 1898. Twenty-five towns re- 
ceived the benefit of these libraries during the 
year. Widespread enjoyment and edification re- 
sulted from the circulation of special collections 
of works about Venice and Florence,supplemented 





PUBLIC LIBRARY, MALDEN. 


(Gift of the Hon. Elisha S. Converse and his wife.) 
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GALE FREE LIBRARY, HOLDEN. 


(Damon memorial gift of the Hon. S. C. Gale.} 


by collections of photographs and also collections 
of views of London, of poriraits of authors, of 


photographs of works of Italian art, and pictures 


of birds and animals. Other collections to be 
circulated represent a trip across the continent, 
views of Hawaii, Japan, the Cuban war, etc. 
Three members of the association have visited 
various of the smaller public libraries and re- 
ported upon their condition 


the club, it secures for exhi- 
bition the loan of valuable 
collections. <A very efficient 
agency in promoting the in- 
creased utility of public li- 
braries is the Massachusetts 
Library Club, composed of li- 
brarians and others interested 
in library administration. 

The sketches of the free 
public libraries of Massachu- 
setts that form the body of 
this volume make remarkably 
interesting and _ instructive 
reading. The accompanying 
half-tone illustrations of the 
library buildings, nearly 150 
in number, represent an ex- 
traordinary amount of monu- 
mentai architecture—a show- 
ing not to be paralleled in 
any other part of the world as 
an example of ‘what the pub- 
lic spirit of communities and 
of beneficent individuals has 
done for the adequate and 
appropriate housing of great 
instrumentalities for the education and enlighten- 
ment of the public. Many of these structures 
are strikingly artistic in design—including nu- 
merous simple and modest buildings as well as 
a surprising number of costly and even palatial 
edifices—imparting enduring lessons in artistic 
taste. They are eloquent witnesses to one of the 
most enlightened aspects of our civilization. 





with valuable results. <A 
member of the library com- 
mission has made similar vis- 
its, and the commission re- 
marks that a visitation upon 
a more extended scale would 
serve, in a way, a somewhat 
difficult -_purpose—that of 
keeping the very small libra- 
ries in touch with the spirit 
and methods of library work 
in the larger centers. 
Another association, the 
Library Art Club, has been 
formed to obtain and exhibit 
photographs or other works 
ofart. Libraries, art or read- 
ing clubs, village improve- 
inent societies, and similar 
organizations in New Eng- 
land form its membership. 
Besides the works owned by 








MANCHESTER PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


(Gift of the Hon. T. Jefferson Coolidge.) 
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Beneath these beautiful illustrations one finds 
significant inscriptions: ‘Soldiers’ Memorial 
Built by the Town.” ‘Gift of rey 
Built Partly. by Subscription.” ‘‘ Built by the 
Town.” ‘Gift of Citizens.” ‘‘ Bequest of 

«Memorial of —— by His 
Mother.”’ ‘*Memorial to —— by His 
Daughter.”’ ‘Built by the City.” «Gift of 

and Other Citizens.” There is an 
extraordinary number of memorials among these 
buildings—noble monuments erected by parents 
in memory of children, by children in the memory 
of parents, by communities in memory of sons 
who died for their country. So throughout the 
ages every noble sentiment, every exalted thought, 
every lofty aspiration, every word and deed con- 
tributed to the advancement of humanity as the 
result of the lessons imparted by the learning 
made available in these precincts, are granted 
answers to the prayers for departed loved ones 
embodied in works thus wrought. : 

Many of these public libraries are based upon 
the old social libraries that testified to the love 
of reading in cultivated communities long before 
democratic principles were applied along the 
lines that made the. free access to literature a 
universal privilege. Not a few of these social 
libraries were founded in the eighteenth century, 
when the growth of wealth and leisure carried 
the thoughts and tastes of many beyond the sor- 
did grooves of toilsome existence. Shares were 
commonly sold at a low figure, and for the pur- 
chase of new books small assessments were an- 
nually made. <A curious regulation of the social 
library in- Ashburnham exacted a penalty of a 
penny for every shilling in the value of a volume 
for each drop of candle-grease falling upon it 
while in a borrower's possession—an illuminat- 
ing bit of local history. 

In nearly every Massachusetts town it has be- 
come an unwritten law to refund the annual dog- 
tax and devote it to the support of the public 
The growth of a library is largely pro- 


library. 
So the more bark 


vided for from this source. 
the more book. 

The story of the six libraries of Barnstable is 
worth relating. The main library is called the 
Sturgis library from the prominent Boston mer- 
chant who founded and endowed it. This is free 
to all inhabitants-of the town, but from outside 
the village where it is located it is not easily ac- 
cessible, the several other villages lying at con- 
siderable distances. So five of these villages 
have independent libraries managed by boards 
of trustees and free to all local residents. They 
are supported entirely by contributions and the 
proceeds of entertainments. Through three of 
these the extensive collection of the Sturgis li- 
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BLANDFORD FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
(Memoriel of Edgar Sheffield Porter by his mother.) 


brary is made more widely available; one is 
furnished with 25 volumes at a time from that 
institution for circulation upon payment of trans- 
portation cost, and these may be kept for six 
weeks. To the two other libraries a supply of 
books is fortnightly sent for distribution. 

The free library in the little hill-town of 
Buckland, in western Massachusetts, has a unique 
character as representing a survival of the primi- 
tive New England principle that once made the 
parish the town. By the public spirit and self- 
sacrifice of the Congregational minister, the 
Rev. Alpheus C. Hodges, the Sunday-school li- — 
brary was expanded into an institution free to 
the entire town. To this end the minister gave 
a large part of his own collection and paid half 
the expense for erecting a tasteful brick build- 
ing that cost $2,500. The town has nothing 
to do with the library, the church retaining the 
sole management, and its founder holds that the 
controlling of public libraries by an intelligent 
religious sentiment will do much to increase 
their efficiency in the molding of character. 

A typical example of what the public-spirited 
application of individual wealth can do for a 
community is that of the magnificent Nevins 
memorial in Methuen, surrounded by about three 
and a half acres of ground and established and 
endowed by a wealthy family resident in the 
town. Another is that of the Woburn Public 
Library, founded in 1855 by a modest gift from 
a prominent citizen, the Hon. Jonathan Bowers 
Winn, and endowed more than twenty years later 
by a magnificent bequest of $227,000 from the 
son of the founder. The beautiful memorial 
building is the first in the celebrated series of 
public libraries designed by the great architect 
Richardson. A masterpiece of Richardson’s and 
his last library is the Converse memorial in 
Malden, erected for the public library at a great 
cost by the Hon. Elisha 8. Converse and his 
wife in memory of their son. Even to enumer- 
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FREE LIBRARY, MAGNOLIA. 


ate the instances of which the foregoing are rep- 
resentative would not here be practicable, for in 
‘¢A Roll of Honor” included in this work the 
list of givers of free public library buildings in 
Massachusetts stands for 121 different edifices. 
Among the minor benefactions that are re- 
corded by hundreds in this book, that of the 
Hon. George Bancroft to the Lancaster Public 
Library is a charming instance of the return of 


bread cast upon the waters. In commemoration 
of a kindness received in his boyhood from Capt. 
Samuel Ward, of Lancaster, the eminent his- 
torian gave $1,000 in trust to the town, the in- 
come to be expended annually ‘ for the purchase 
of books in the department of history, leaving 
the word: to be interpreted in the very largest 
sense.” 

In the record of the Franklin Public Library 
there is a notable incident incorporated. When 
Benjamin Franklin, in 1785, then being minister 
to France, learned that a new town in his native 
State had been named in his honor, it was with 
an intimation from a nephew that the gift of a 
bell would be very acceptable for the new meet- 
ing-house. In a characteristic letter to a friend 
in England, asking him to select and forward a 
library that might cost $125, he said: ‘*A new 
town in the State of Massachusetts having done 
me the honor of naming itself after me, and pro- 
posing to build a steeple to their meeting-house 
if I would give them a bell, 1 have advised the 
sparing themselves the expense of a steeple for 
the present, and that they would accept of books 
instead of a bell, sense being preferable to sound.”’ 
About 90 of the 116 volumes that formed this 
collection are now in the Franklin library. 














ADAMS PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


(Soldiers’ memorial built by the town.) 











THE FUTURE VALUE OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
FARM. 


BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


* intelligent grange on the Mount Hope 
. Lands, or in the neighborhoods of the 
bright waterways of the Narragansett and Mount 
Hope bays, between the growing and progressive 
cities of Providence, Fall River, and Newport, 
asked me last year to give an address on ‘ The 
Future Value of the New England Farm.” The 
subject attracted me; I saw that it was nota 
provincial one, that the conditions of the New 
England farms resemble those of the farms in 
the middle West and in some parts of the South. 

It was a time of depression in that historic 
part of New England. The spindles of Fall 
River were idle ; the expected dividends in many 
of the Rhode Island factories were not being 
paid ; farmers’ boys were leaving the old places 
for the cities and the West ; farmers’ girls were 
seeking the cities. 

A strange condition, indeed, was to be found 
in these farming communities. Many families 
who had inherited farms from their fathers, 
grandfathers, and great-grandfathers were not 
able to keep them; they mortgaged them and 
finally sold them to Canadians, Portuguese, and 
Italians. These farmers commonly said: ‘* We 
can no longer compete with the West. Over- 
production has stopped the mills, and the mills 
make our markets.” 

But the Canadians, Portuguese, and Italians 
who purchased these farms were able to pay for 
them and obtain a living from them, as did the 
grandfathers and great-grandfathers of those 
who sold them. These people, as a rule, had 
large families, and the larger their families the 
more prosperous they seemed to become. The 
West and the alleged overproduction of mills had 
not robbed them of their opportunities of pros- 
perity. Asa rule they were temperate, virtuous, 
sent their children to school and to the church ; 
they were people too intent on a purpose to have 
vices ; they were absorbed in ‘‘ getting along.” 
Their lives in the controlling purpose of life were 
like those of the people of New England two 
generations ago. 

So the excuses made for mortgaging and sell- 
ing the ancestral farms, the orchards and the 
elms, were not altogether true. What, then, 
was the true reason of this degeneracy? The 
answer to this question seemed to be plain: 


‘« Extravagance.” The ancestors of these failed 
farmers knew well the duty of simple living, and 
were proud of honesty, even if it kept them 
poor. They lived before great fortunes were 
made by legitimate robbery to give charities to 
the paupers they had made. Their conditions 
of life were not hard. Their farms provided 
them with almost everything. In their cellars 
were bins heaped with all kinds of natural vege- 
tables, barrels of beef and pork, and many 
barrels of apples and some of cider. Their cribs 
swelled with corn ; their meal-chests were full of 
meal ground at the mill. In the garrets were 
looms, reels, and hatchets, strings of sausages, 
dried apples, peppers, bunches of sage and herbs. 
The cheese-room was well stored. The cupboards 
were solid with jars of preserves. The eggs and 
poultry paid for the ‘* West Injy ” (India) goods, 
and the butter and spring calves paid the taxes. 
These people worked, throve, and were happy. 
Their children worked, and herein was one great 
secret of the change from then to now. These 
children were sent to school ; some of them went 
to Harvard, Yale, and Dartmouth. The notable 
men of the times came from such farms and re- 
turned to them. But they worked in the spare. 
hours of childhood, and they were healthy and 
happy in their work. 

There was a scriptural commandment that at 
that time had force in these homes: ‘*Owe no 
man anything.” It was not held to be a dis- 
credit to live simply: it was looked upon as a 
disgrace to be in debt. 

It is said that such simple conditions of life are 
not possible to-day. But they are possible to- 
day, and it is an honor to any man to make them 
so. The immigrants who pay their debts by 
honest industry bring character to the soil. 

What should I say to the grange? I had left 
an old farm myself for the city. I could not 
have kept that farm, a part of which had been in 
my family some two hundred and fifty years, 
with the views I had then; I think I could do 
it now. I have come to have a perfect disrelish 
of an artificial life, whatever may be its seeming 
compensations. I have come to see America’s 


hope of the future in the farm. 
I would say to the grange this: ‘‘The best 
and most substantial property in the world is the 




















THE FUTURE VALUE OF THE NEW ENGLAND FARM. 


New England farm; if you have one, keep it ; 
if you have not, secure one; live simply and 
honestly, and you will live long and prosper 
and enrich your soul and leave an honest name.” 

I did this ; it required some courage at that 
time. It would not require so much now. The 
spindles are flying again, the market gardens are 
needed, a new prosperity has come to the mid- 
city neighborhoods. People suddenly see a new 
New England rising out of the past. 

An industrious man in such communities who 
has a four-acre garden, a poultry-house, a fruit 
orchard, and a cow is independent. A man 
with a five-thousand-dollar farm and five thou- 
sand dollars in the bank against misfortune or 
sickness can have almost as many things that are 
good for his soul to have as a multi-millionaire. 
No man will ever take a dollar beyond the pres- 
ent life ; sin gives us nothing that we can keep ; 
only righteousness is gain and only character 
lives, and he enjoys the most who most takes 
God and nature into his heart. 

1. But what are some of the material condi. 
tions that promise to make the New England 
farm valuable? New England has long been 
and is likely to remain the educational head of 
the States—the Oxford, the Weimar, the Geneva 
of our country—and to make educators. In a 
single district in Boston are ten thousand pupils 
attending the Boston University, Institute of 
Technology, Conservatory of Music, the kinder- 
garten training schools, elocution schools, art 
schools, pianoforte and many other schools. In 
Cambridge is a district with as many students in 
Harvard College and the neighboring colleges 
and schools. Many of these students come from 
the South and West and make heroic sacrifices 
for an education. Snecess and immortal in- 
fluences are born of such students as these. 

2. The spindles of New England are not 
going to stop ; they will multiply. It has been 
often said in recent years that the factories of 
North Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama will force 
the factory to stop on New England soil. The 
factories of the South doubtless will go on and 
increase ; so will those in the North. We are 
going to have larger markets soon ; perhaps not 
so much in Asia as at home and in Latin Amer- 
ica and in the Antilles. A new commerce is at 
hand. Boston harbor is filling again with ships. 
Fall River will be a port, New Bedford will re- 
vive again, Portland harbor will be a rival of 
Boston. 

3. South America carries on with Europe a 
trade amounting to more than a billion dollars a 
year. It was the vision of Simon Bolivar and 
of Blaine that the South American trade should 
flow to our shore. It is sure to come with the 
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Nicaragua Canal and a new view-point of com- 
merce. Then the manufacture otf fine goods 
will become more and more a necessity, and New 
England will have such an opportunity as never 
before. Steamers will fill the ports where the 
white sails were furled. 

Irrigation in the middle West is likely to en- 
large the New England markets cf choice pro- 
ductions, and the kindergarten school, which 
educates the heart, conscience, and imagination 
of the child through creative work, and the in- 
dustrial school, which makes skilled factories, are 
likely to give their influences to new and heelthier 
views of the worth of the best materials of social 
life. 

4. The electric car meets the new conditions 
of the New England farm. It not only takes 
one to the best schools and centers of industry, 
itis becoming and is going to become a market 
wagon for the gardener, dairyman, and small 
farmer. New England is already a network of 
electric railroads, and these silent and swift ave- 
nues are to multiply. An electric railroad run- 
ning under the elms and maples of a rural com- 
munity makes easier all of the conditions of life. 

5. The grange is making the farmer intelligent 
as never before. The rural Catholics build beau- 
tiful churches, the old Protestants reénforce their 
work by the Chautauqua and Christian Endeavor, 
the rationalist builds libraries and parks, but 
all of the families, old and new, meet at the 
grange. The study of the soil and how best to 


‘make the soil yield its resources is a subject com- 


The entertainments of the grange 
But in New England and in some 


mon to all. 
appeal to all. 


‘ parts of the South and West it is the fellowship 


of the grange that has a notable value. The 
grange introduces the Latin races to the Ameri- 
can. It makes a neighborhood one family. It 
brings about the ideal of Garrison, who said : 
‘«My country is the world and my countrymen 
are all mankind,” or of Governor Andrew, who 
once exclaimed: ‘‘I know not what record of 
sin awaits me in another world, but this I do 
know, that I never disparaged a man because he 
was poor, because he was ignorant, or because he 
was black.” 

6. To the same mission of fraternity comes the 
kindergarten school. Sarmiento, the friend of 
Charles Sumner and Horace Mann and the great 
apostle of South American education, once said : 
‘¢ Primary school education is the foundation of 
national character.”” The oid-time primary school 
was conducted after the models of an absolute 
monarchy. The rod ruled. The new kinder- 
garten school meets the wants of the cosmopoli- 
tan rural community. It puts the principles of 
the Sermon on the Mount of Beatitudes into the 
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conduct of the child, and educates the heart to 
feel that character is success, and that the creation 
of good for the happiness of others is the source 
of the true happiness of life. As the discussion 
of the world’s politics énters into the debates of 
the grange, so the methods of the kindergarten 
school belong to universal life. These schools 
are multiplying as never before in New England. 

7. The religious principles of the farming 
towns are not dying out; their methods of ex- 
pression are changing. Faith in character and 
in the power that comes from obedience to spir- 
itual law was never greater in the land of the 
pilgrims than now. The sectarian emphasis is 
going, but fraternity is coming, and the convic- 
tion that he who wills to do God’s will shall find 
the truth in himself is deep in the hearts of the 
people, in the new homes as well as in the old. 
New England is destined not to decay, but, like 
Switzerland, to be ever new, and the most prom- 
ising period of her history is now. 

The thousands of abandoned farms of New 
England are being purchased by people from 
many countries and are disappearing. The old 
farms have a new value. The Portuguese, the 
Italian, and the Canadian is found in almost every 
community, and it behooves the thrifty New 
Englander to receive his Latin neighbor well, 
for he has come to stay and vote, and his many 


children are to vote. The outcome of these 
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changes we cannot foresee. But of one thing 
we may be reasonably sure, that an honest man 
can have no more honorable or stable possession 
than a New England farm on which no mortgage 
remains, accompanied by the protection of a sum 
equal to its value in some solid bank. 

So I would repeat, whether in New England 
or elsewhere: ‘If you have a farm, keep it; if 
not, get one, for the time may come when this 
country will be largely divided into monopolists, 
dependents, and farmers, and the farmer will be 
the most independent of all men and the saving 
power of our institutions. The relief from the 
perplexing problems of the time is a simple, 
honest, character-building, faith-sustaining life 
on the soil. 

The permanency of the New England schools 
and historical scenery, the assured stability of 
her manufactories, with a tendency to create the 
finest fabrics, the prospective revival of com 
merce, the grange, and the enterprises incidental 
to these conditions make the New England farm 
an ideal possession. The New England farmer 
who says that the farm is a thing of the past is 
himself but a product of the past. The man who 
has a five-thousand-dollar farm in New England, 
with five thousand dollars in the bank, and who 
will live within his means, is a millionaire, and 
his possession and contentment are not unlikely to 
outlast that of the millionaire. 
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‘““WHERE THE OLD ORCHARD SKIRTS THE HIGHWAY.” 
(By W. I. Lincoln Adams.) 





DOES FARMING 


BY PROF. L. 


PAY ? 


H. BAILEY. 


(Of Cornell University.) 


HE article on ‘‘ A Farmer’s Balance-Sheet 

for 1898,’’ which appeared in the Review 

oF Reviews for last March, shows the net profits 

on 6,009 acres of Iowa grain-farming to have 
been $50,855.22. 

Reuben and Lucien Bradley were born and 
reared ona Michigan farm. This farm had been 
cut from the woods by the father, and endless 
toil had been expended in bringing it to a state 
of fair productiveness. But even when the boys 
became of age it produced only a scant living for 
the family. 

The problem of a livelihood and a vocation 
forced itself upon Reuben and Lucien. They 
were strong, steady, and industrious. They had 
graduated trom the village school. The father 
was not able to set them up in business. They 
knew it and did not complain. He had done the 
best he could. Reuben was tired of the country. 
He went to the town and apprenticed himself to 
a harness-maker. Against the advice of his 


young friends, Lucien bought sixty acres of 


land and ran in debt for it. 

In a year Reuben was earning a dollar a day. 
After the day’s work he wore a white shirt and 
collar and pointed shoes, because other people 
did, not because they were more comfortable. 
He had no debts. Lucien had fair crops, but 
they yielded little more than enough to pay in- 
terest on the mortgage. He wore a ragged shirt 
and patched breeches and cowhide boots. People 
said that Reuben was making a gentleman of 
himself and learning a trade in the bargain. 

In two years Reuben had completed his ap- 
prenticeship. He was now earning ten dollars a 
week. He boarded in a house that had a fancy 
veranda and green blinds. His clothing im- 
proved. Lucien was still ragged; but he paid 
his interest and $300 on his principal. People 
said that Reuben was bound to come to the front. 

Reuben became foreman of the shop at $50 a 
month. He bought a house and lot on the in- 
stallment plan and paid for it within five years. 
The country people called upon him and ate din- 
ner when they went to town. Lucien paid off 
the mortgage and owned the farm. People said 
that Reuben and Lucien were good citizens. 


In ten years more Reuben was still foreman of 
the shop. He received the same wages. He 
lived in the:same house. He wore the same cut 
of shirt and same kind of pointed shoes. He 
smoked Havana cigars. Lucien built a new 
house and barn. He had a good carriage and a 
driving-horse. He smoked a pipe The neigh- 
bors saw that every year he made some improve- 
ment on the farm. The barn was full of tools. 
He wore a white shirt when he went to town, 
and he had a pair of button shoes. People said 
that Lucien was becoming a prominent man ; 
and his word was good at the bank. 

Reuken began to complain that harness-making 
was too confining. His health was breaking 
down. The proprietor of the shop was selfish 
and would not die and leave the business to him. 
Harness-making was not what it used to be. 
Lucien bought more land. He went fishing 
when he wanted to. Reuben came out now and 
then to spend a Sunday. The birds seemed to 
sing more sweetly than ever before, and the 
grass was greener. Lucien indorsed Reuben’s 
note. 

Lucien has pigs and cows and sheep and 
chickens and turkeys and horses. He raises 
potatoes and beans and corn and wheat and gar- 
den stuff and fruits. He buys his groceries, 
tobacco, and clothes. Reuben buys everything. 
At the close of the year Lucien puts $100 to 
$300 in the bank or he takes a trip to Boston. 
Reuben does well if he comes out even. Lucien 
does not fret. Reuben grumbles. 

The moral is that the $200 a-year-income farm 
is a more important factor in the national welfare 
than the $50,000-income farm is.. The one is in 
the reach of any industrious and intelligent man. 
The other is in reach of the few. The one is 
safe and steady. The other is speculative and 
uncertain. We need the moderate and modest 
farm to make citizens. We use the other to 
make money. The large money-making farm is 
a useful object-lesson. It shows that. business 
and executive ability can make money from the 
land as well as from a salt mine or a bicycle fac- 
tory. But it is a fallacy to hold it up as the 
ideal in American farming. : 








THE CUBAN EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


BY GILBERT 


i the world’s advancement new occasions are 
ever teaching new duties. The war between 
the United States and Spain has brought to the 
American people new responsibilities and new 
duties from which they will not consent to turn 
away. : 
At the beginning of this war our Government 
announced that we only went to war for the pa- 
cification of the island of Cuba, and now that the 
war is ended the United States finds itself wres- 
tling with the problem of the promised peace. 
While the mission we have undertaken is a del- 
icate one, yet the faith of our republic is so 
grand, strong, and so surely intertwined with our 
love of liberty that in the end the people of the 
Antilles will find themselves in possession of a 
pacific, stable government. During the solving 
of this problem the world at large will be slow to 
believe that the United States is not acting upon 
the piratical theory of national aggrandizement. 

The young people of the Antilles between twelve 
and twenty years of age are now shouting their 
hallelujahs because of the freedom which the 
American army and navy have brought to their 
land, while their fathers and mothers find them- 
selves facing the joyiess tragedy of a free coun- 
try with ruined homes amid the devastating 
effects of war, out of which they must adjust the 
great problem of their human destiny. 

In the formation of the Cuban Educational 
Association of the United States of America, 
organized by Maj.-Gen. Joseph Wheeler, Gen. 
Calixto Garcia, Alexander E. Orr, Nicholas 
Murray Butler, Albert Shaw, William H. Bald- 
win, Jr., and myself, the purpose and plan was 
to reach out quickly and give practical aid to 
these people of the Antilles by offering to bring 
their young men of studious habits to the United 
States and place them in our colleges and schools, 
where they could obtain tuition along Amer- 
ican lines. Accordingly a large number of letters 
were sent to the educators of our land asking 
them to present free tuition scholarships to worthy 
students from Cuba and Porto Rico whose homes 
and fortunes had been swept away by the war. 
In response to our requests the offers were cor- 
dial and magnanimous, affirmative replies coming 
from educational institutions in nearly every State 
in the Union, and Father Time was not allowed 


K. HARROUN. 


to wash away these golden offers. The announce- 
ment that these free tuition scholarship offers had 
been made by the educators of our land was 
quickly promulgated through Cuba and Porto 
Rico, and probably nothing could have appealed 
more directly to the hearts of these people than 
these generous offers of free tuition scholarships 
for their sons. 

The work done by the Cuban Educational As- 
sociation has passed the experimental stage. The 
practical results obtained by bringing these young 
men from the Antilles and piacing them in our 
American colleges, academies, and schools have 
been far-reaching, and the influence for good 
specifically direct in turning the attention of the 
Cuban and the Porto Rican from militarism to 
the much-coveted pacific methods of our people 
and Government. The importance of the work 
has already become national, and officers of the 
army and navy and civil attachés of the Govern- 
ment are codperating to advance the work. 

In forwarding the educational interests of 
these young Latins the American educator finds 
himself obliged to be somewhat patient. Of all 
the race compounds with which our country has 
had to deal, these young men are found to be the 
greatest novelty. Their ideas of liberty are in- 
congruous ; they have been reared to live in 
their imagination, each family being a sort of 
clan and possessing its own idol, whose sympathy 
can be relied upon in all family emergencies. The 
Cuban or Porto Rican boy has little knowledge 
of book tasks as understood by the American 
schoolboy, neither can he be classified along our 
American educational lines until he has had 
some months of special drill. The young man 
is full of doubts as to the desirability of agricul- 
tural pursuits or mechanic arts. Neither does he 
comprehend what you mean when you tell him 
that handicrafts and inventions are allies and out 
of these is to come the greatness of his own 
land, and that the people of the United States 
expect him to learn how to create successes for 
his own pecple. 

That these young boys in most of the cases in 
which the association has acted are bright, am- 
bitious, malleable, winsome, and worthy of the 
best work of the American educator has been 
easily demonstrated. The parents and guardians 
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of these boys are more than grateful because the 
way has been opened for them to come to the 
United States and complete their education. 
Many of these people are willing to mortgage 
their futures that their boys may become bene- 
ficiaries in our educational institutions, knowing 
that such tuition will aid in the development of 
the boys and set them thinking how best to ad- 
vance the interests of their own country. 

We already have young men at schools in New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Alabama, Ohio, and 
Michigan, and we expect before the new year 
arrives to have students in each State in the 
Union. 

The Cuban Educational Association is exer- 
cising a good deal of care in the selection and 
allotment of these young men. Each proposed 
student is required to fill out in his own hand- 
writing an application showing his age, birthplace, 
residence, naming the schools he has attended, 
and giving a record of the studies he has pursued 
and how far he has advanced in each subject, 
and also enters into an agreement for himself that 
after his tuition ia this country he will return 
to his native land and make his home there. 

In addition to the applicant’s own showing the 
parents or guardian of the boy enter into an 
agreement with the association that they will 
cause the student to carry out his contract with 
the association, apply himself faithfully to his 
studies, and comply with the rules and regula- 
tions of the institution to which he shall be allot- 
ted. In addition to this, it is required that the 
application shall be indorsed by two responsible 
parties not relatives of the applicant, but who 
have personal acquaintance with the candidate, 
and who certify to his good moral character, his 
studious habits, and his financial necessities. 
Besides the foregoing, in a number of instances 
the applications have also been indcrsed by offi- 
cers of the army and navy or civil attachés of our 
Government who are on duty in Cuba and Porto 
Rico. As soon as these applications are received 
at the office of the association, each case is con- 
sidered and determined and the applicant, if ac- 
cepted, is informed of the fact and told to report 
‘or his allotment to school in the United States. 
On his arrival here the student is examined per- 
sonally and is dispatched to the college, academy, 
or school best suited to meet his attainment. 

It is exceedingly gratifying to the association 
to record the fact that the presidents, professors, 
ani instructors of educational institutions who 
have received these young men have done so in 
the most considerate, helpful, generous, and so- 
licitous way—in fact, showing a degree of warmth 


in the work which ¢pily fits the receptive condi- 
tions of these young men who come amcng us in 
search of our twentieth-century civilization. 

In codperation with the educators who are 
caring for these young people in different com- 
munities, the association would be exceedingly 
gratified to interest one or more philanthropic 
persons in each town who would take upon them- 
selves what might be termed the social status of 
these boys, not for the purpose of féting them, 
but to advise, strengthen, and guide them so that 
they may have a knowledge of what American 
home life means. This would add materially to 
the tutelage of these youths. 

The day is not far distant when young men 
of the type our association is aiding will become 
factors in the management of their own home 
affairs, and it is exceedingly doubtful if there can 
be laid out any line of philanthropic work which 
will bring so large a return to the people of the 
United States as that of dealing in these educa- 
tional futures. 

Given a free tuition scholarship, a student can 
get through his year at one of our educational 
institutions away from our large cities at a cost 
of between $150 and $200 for his board and 
incidental expenses. This sum the association 
endeavors to secure from the parents, guardians, 
or friends of the student, but there are many 
emergency cases presented which are worthy 
but cannot be handled for the lack of money. 
Should any readers of the Review or Reviews 
be disposed to contribute to any of these emer- 
gency cases where the fortunes of war have. 
prostrated the applicant’s resources, our asso- 
ciation will be pleased to receive the gifts, which 
may be sent to any of the directors or to the 
office of the association, 289 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, and a worthy beneficiary will be 
sent to such schools as the donors may sug- 
gest. Many months must still elapse before the 
abnormal educational conditions now existing in 
these islands can be fully eradicated. The young 
men whom the Cuban Educational Association 
wants to make beneficiaries of our American 
colleges, academies, and schools of agriculture 
and mechanic arts are beyond the class who will 
be tutored when the new régime is inaugurated 
at home. 

The bringing to the United States at this time 
of 2,500 of these worthy, malleable young men 
whom war has evolved into a new world and tutor- 
ing them among the 16,000,000 of our own bright 
American school boys and girls and then return- 
ing them to their homes cannot but produce a 
stage of human development that will glimmer as 
a beacon light in aiding to create a stable pacific 
government in the Antilles. 
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DID THE POPE ORIGINATE THE HAGUE 
CONFERENCE ? 

the Catholic World for August appears a 

story to the effect that the late conference 
at The Hague was originally suggested by Leo 
XIII. According to this statement, which is 
unsigned, the Pope not only suggested the con- 
ference, but arranged the preliminaries and se- 
lected the place of meeting ; but when the con- 
ference assembled the papal representatives were 
shut out from its deliberations. 

‘*And yet of all powers summoned to the 
congress at The Hague none had a right of invi- 
tation superior to that of the papal government. 
The great and underlying motive force behind 
important deeds is often very different from that 
which appears openly and on the surface. Nich- 
olas II., Czar of Russia, has had all the honor 
of proposing the meeting of the powers of the 
world in a conference to discuss the abolishing 
of wars and international enmities and the sup- 
pression of ruinous armaments. And yet the 
first originator of that proposal was Leo XIII. 
himself. The present sovereign pontiff was the 
first instigator and suggester of the now famous 
proclamation of the Czar which has had its cul- 
mination in the reunion at The Hague. This 
will be news to many, but it is an undeniable, 
incontrovertible fact which is here advanced on 
the highest authority. 

‘¢ When the Emperor Alexander III. died, in 
November, 1894, the Pope was one of the first 
to whom formal announcement of the event and 
of the accession of his son Nicholas was made. 
The bearer of the ceremonial letters to the Vati- 
can was Count Muravieff, whom the new Emperor 
shortly after named minister of foreign affairs 
and practical chancellor of the empire. The Pope 
was invited to send his representative to the coro- 
nation of the new Czar. To the special pontif- 
ical embassy which went to Moscow for this pur- 
pose quite extraordinary honor and attention 
were paid by the Russian authorities. The special 
representative of the Pope was Monseigneur Agli- 
ardi, then apostolic nuncio to Vienna and now 
cardinal prince of the Church, and in his suit 
was Monseigneur Tarnassi, a young ecclesiastic 
belonging to the papal diplomatic corps. 

‘¢ When the special mission left Moscow to re- 
turn to Rome, Monseigneur Tarnassi detached 
himself from it and turned his steps toward Bt. 
Petersburg. No secret was made of the fact 
that he had gone there on a private diplomatic 
mission to the Russian Government. The nature 


of this mission was for the time being unknown, 
but the fact that Monseigneur Tarnassi had been 
fully successful in the undertaking intrusted to 
him was soon announced, and the practical proof 
of it was had when the Vatican shortly afterward 
rewarded the young ecclesiastic by appointing 
him to the important position of internuncio at 
The Hague. 


THE POPE'S PROPOSITION TO THE CZAR IN 1895. 


‘¢« Later on the fact came out that Monseigneur 
Tarnassi’s special mission was to convey a special 
proposal to the Russian Government that the 
Czar should take advantage of the inauguration 
of his reign to publicly and solemnly call upon 
the nations of Europe to join hands in an effort 
for peace and social well-being, and as a first step 
thereto to begin a reduction in their costly arma- 
ments and military organizations, which were 
threatening to lead not only to financial ruin, but 
also to serious social disaster. The Pope’s pro- 
posal was received by the Russian ministers with 
much diffidence, but on the arguments by which 
it was backed being exposed by Monseigneur 
Tarnassi, the statesmen were won round, and the 
young Czar himself clinched matters by taking 
up the idea enthusiastically and instructing the 
papal representative to inform the holy father 
that his desires in the matter would be accom- 
plished to their fullest.” 

Even at that time, this writer asserts, Holland 
had been looked to as the most suitable place for 
helding the projected meeting of the delegetes of 
the powers, and it was on this account that Mon- 
seigneur Tarnassi was appointed apostolic inter- 
nuncio at The Hague, ‘‘ to partly prepare the way, 
as far as the court of Holland was concerned, for 
the coming congress.” 

The troubles in Crete and the threatened in- 
tervention of the powers in Turkey postponed 
the Czar’s proclamation for a time, but after the 
termination of the Greco-Turkish and Hispano- 
American wars, when a period of peace seemed 
assured, the long-delayed appeal was mace. 


THE RESULT. 


To the devout Catholic the exclusion of the 
Prince of Peace from the peace conference of the 
nations seems an absurdity. This action is held 
to have vitiated all the powers for good that the 
conference possessed. The reason given by the 
Catholic World writer for the failure of the 
proposition to reduce armaments was that ‘‘no. 
delegate present represented a power disinter-. 
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ested in the matter of armaments and yet hold. 
ing sway over so many millions of subjects that 
its voice and suggestions would have carried 
with them serious weight.” 

On the subject of arbitration, too, the writer 
declares the conference a failure : 

‘¢Thus once more one of the most effective 
means of furthering the cause of peace was set 
at naught, simply because the vicar of Christ, 
the natural arbiter in the disputes of nations, was 
ignored. And yet the student of history cannot 
but reflect that the result must have been far 
otherwise had this legitimate title and prerogative 
of the Pope been recognized. History teems 
with instances where the successor of Peter has 
saved the world from devastation by the sword, 
and from the shedding of torrents of blood, and 
from the multiple horrors and curses that long 
and bloody wars bring in their wake. Even in 
modern times, from the day when Pope Alexan- 
der VI., by drawing the famous demarcation 
line between their possessions in South America, 
prevented Spaia and Portugal from flying at 
each other’s throats and pouring out their im- 
mense resources of blocd and treasure in a need- 
less war, the only result of which must have 
been a legacy of hatred for the offspring of 
either nation, down to our own day, when Leo 
XIII. effected a dispassionate and bloodless set- 
tlement of the dispute between Germany and 
Spain over the Caroline Islands, and finally even 
to the present moment of writing, when the same 
pontiff has under his consideration the pacific 


arrangement of the frontier trouble between the. 


republics of Haiti and San Domingo, the holy 
father has proved that between nations in their 
angry moments none other than he can come and 
adjudicate in a perfectly frank, disinterested, and 
satisfactory manner.”’ 


WHAT THE PEACE CONFERENCE HAS DONE. 


HERE is an excellent article in the Hdin- 
burgh Review on the conference\jand arbi- 
tration. The work done at The Hague falls 
short, the writer admits, of the Czar’s design, 
but, he maintains, ‘‘the conference will stand 
out as one of the memorable events of the century. 
It is folly to belittle the gathering at The Hague. 
Its shortcomings are obvious. But it is a unique 
event, about the ultimate effects of which one 
may not dogmatize, and as to which the most 
hopeful may prove the wisest.”’ 


ARBITRATION IN EVOLUTION. 


The writer, after remarking on the dramatic 
character of everything connected with the Czar’s 
rescript, passes to consider its principal, if unex- 
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pected, outcome in the adoption of a permanent 
international court of arbitration. He says: 

‘¢ Arbitration is not a panacea for the evils 
which the Czar deplored ; it is a remedy, limited 
and uncertain in its operation.” 

The writer thinks these limitations are too 
much emphasized at present. Arbitration is no 
novelty ; it has been frequently resorted to, and 
though optional and without sanction has beer 
usually respected. He says: 

‘¢In six interesting volumes, enriched with 
maps, plans, and copies of all important docu- 
ments, Prof. Bassett Moore has compiled an 
elaborate history of the arbitrations in which the 
United States have been concerned. Every reader 
must be struck by the number and variety of the 
controversies settled without resorting to arms, 
the growing habit in modern times to refer to 
arbitration as a matter of course disputes which 
diplomacy used to allow to drag on interminably, 
and, not least, the readiness of nations to carry 
out awards adverse to them. 


ITS AWARDS COMPLIED WITH. 


‘*No sanction secures the enforcement of 
awards between nations; no court says, ‘Obey 
them or be punished.’ Nations which have been 
worsted:in an arbitration may refuse to submit 
to the award. But the instances in which this 
has been done are singularly few. In the 
lists prepared by M. Bellaire, M. Donnot, and 
Dr. Darley the only clear case of refusal to abide 
by an award is to be found in the dispute be- 
tween this country and the United States in re- 
gard to the northeast boundary. The Americans 
declined to accept the award of the King of Hol- 
land, and the dispute remained open until it was 
settled under the Ashburton treaty.” 


THE IDEA STIFFENING INTO STOUTER REALITY. 


Justice is not done to the labors of the confer- 
ence, the writer contends, until they are seen 
to form only another step in advance in a long 
process of development. In the beginning of the 
century disputes between states were referred to 
a hastily improvised tribunal, with few rules of 
procedure or none. The umpire was at first 
chosen by lot ; then for many years the practice 
was to refer to a sovereign. Of late preference 
is given to jurists or judges of supreme courts. 
‘¢ The day of the amateur is over ;” the specialist 
is in demand. 

Rules of procedure were introduced beforehand 
in the treaty of Washington in 1871. Within 
the last ten years permanent treaties of arbitra- 
tion between two or more powers have been 
drawn up. ‘The next step of a permanent court 
has been taken at The Hague : 
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‘‘Sir Julian Pauncefote and the American 
representatives at the conference were the first 
practical statesmen to put forward such a scheme. 
England and the United States have had far more 
experience of arbitration than any other countries, 
and the measure of success achieved by the con- 
ference in this field is due largely to them.” 

The reluctance of Germany is attributed to 
dread of anvthing that would rob her of her 
chief advantage in war—rapidity of mobilization 
and a swift first blow. 

‘¢And yet it looks as if an international court 
of some sort—which Lord Salisbury in 1887 de- 
clared there was no hope of seeing formed—will 
be established at no distant date; it is probable 
that, if not a permanent tribunal, a permanent 
bureau will be constituted with a roster of names 
from which a tribunal may be formed. But it 
can only be a court with very small powers.” 


A HINT TO YOUNG LAWYERS. 


The suggestion that the members of this court 
should be drawn from the judges of the various 
national supreme courts is questioned by the 
writer. Supreme courts cannot readily part with 
their most distinguished members without detri- 
ment to the national business. Then again, 
English judges are rarely trained or inclined for 
international judicature ; they seem empirical in 
their methods to the more philosophically minded 
French or German judge. Professors of inter- 
national law, like M. de Maartens, would have 
more weight than, say, members of the Russian 
judicature. 


THE LAW OF NATIONS EVOLVING. 


International law is in a very nebulous and 
rudimentary stage; but ‘‘signs are discernible 
of the growth of a working system of jurispru- 
dence between nations, and nothing will do more 
to develop and perfect it than an international 
court, however limited its functions at first may 
be. The civitas gentiwm which is to embrace all 
nations of the earth is a long way off, but some 
chapters of its laws dealing with minor matters 
are already written. In regard to copyright, 
postal matters, telegraphs, the usages of war, 
have been formed ‘administrative unions’ of 
various states which contain the promise of still 
more important international organizations.” 


A RELIGIOUS GLOW AT THE CONFERENCE. 


The spirit of the conference thus impresses the 
writer : 

‘¢In many respects, notwithstanding the con- 
trast between the magnitude of the programme 
and the meagerness of the performance, it has 
been a memorable meeting. There has been a 


gathering of the nomads of philanthropy—men 
who move rapidly across Europe and collect 
wherever good works are being done ; some of 
them vain, futile, obtrusive; some with their 
hearts full of ineffectual fire of enthusiasm ; 
others as wise as they are good. In the air of 
The Hague was a little of the glow of earnest- 
ness which accompanies a religious congress rather 
than a meeting of sober, skeptical diplomats. . 
And some of the heat communicated itself to the 
representatives, who were eager to do business, 
and to do it quickly. 


THE PROGRESS OF PEACE. 


‘« Despite all obstacles, slowly but surely the 
forces working for peace are strengthening and 
throwing out new shoots. Where conscription 
exists the impatience at the burden which it im- 
poses is more marked than it was. We note in 
those countries the growth of a popular litera- 
ture of which war against war is the motto. The 
success of Baroness von Suttner’s ‘ Die Waffen 
Nieder ;’ the vast literature relative to arbitra- 
tion ; the fascination exercised by Verestchagin’s 
pictures of war as it is, stripped of pomp and cir- 
cumstance, tinsel and dazzling accessories, are 
signs of the times. Preparations for war are re- 
doubled ; and yet there is a reluctance to make 
use of them such as there never was before. In 
any case the conference has helped to educate the 
nations as to the uses of arbitration. England 
and America have been in this respect the teach- 
ers of the world. The object of the Czar’s re- 
script has not been attained; but it has been 
advanced, and measures hitherto discussed only 
by theorists have become part and parcel of prac- 
tical politics.” 


THE DUM-DUM BULLET. 


fees rifle is the subject of a most interesting 

historical sketch in the current Quarterly 
Review. The writer treats of its development, 
manufacture, ammunition. He touches on the 
genesis of the bullet which discussions at The 
Hague have made famous.: 

‘«The shape of the bullet is a matter of greater 
difficulty than might be imagined. In the first 
place the bullet is slightly bigger than the bore 
of the rifle; and this, with the severity of the 
spiral, necessitates a jacket or outer covering of 
hard metal ; otherwise the softer material would 
be blown through the barrel without taking the 
grooving—would strip, as it is technically called 
—and indeed would be partly softened by the 
heat from the explosive and from friction. Orig- 
inally the jacket was thickest at the point, and 
so strong that, while penetration was enormous, 
stopping power was wanting: in other words, 
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one bullet might easily go through half a dozen 
men, yet, unless it happened to hit a vital 
spot or a bone, they need not be disabled, and 
might therefore continue to fight. This was 
amply illustrated in the Chitral campaign, during 
which our soldiers began to lose confidence in 
their weapon ; while the enemy, quick to recog- 
nize the different effect of volleys, were inclined 
to attack British infantry armed with the Lee- 
Metford rather than native infantry armed with 
the Martini- Henry. 

‘The Indian military authorities at once set 
about designing a bullet which, while maintain- 
ing range, should have the required stopping 
power. The result was the dum-dum bullet— 
so named after the place near Calcutta where it 
is made—of which much has been heard. The 
difference in appearance between it and the orig- 
inal pattern is comparatively slight. The shape 
is exactly the same, but the jacket is differently 


THE FAMOUS DUM-DUM BULLET. 


arranged ; instead of having its greatest strength 
at the point, it is weakest there—indeed, at the 
apex a small part of the core is uncovered, but 


does not project. It was tried in India, and was 
said to give better results at 1,000 yards than 
the bullet then in use.” 


IS THE DUM-DUM INHUMANE? 


On its alleged inhumanity the reviewer says : 

‘¢Our primary requirement in a bullet is that 
it shall have sufficient stopping power, whether 
used against man or beast. The enemy, whether 
civilized or savage, must be stopped in his charge ; 
more than this is not required, but less will not 
suffice. There must be no question of our right 
to efficient armament, and this should never be 
forgotten by our representative at any meeting 
where modifications of bullets or other parts of 
our arms may be proposed. It happens that with 
the development of the rifle, in order to secure 
efficiency at long range, the velocity of the bullet 
has become so great that very severe wounds at 
short range will sometimes be inflicted ; nor is it 
possible to avoid this. All that need be said is 
that expert testimony from observation in the 
field tends to prove that the wounds from the 
dum-dum or the newest pattern of our rifle bul- 
let are, if anything, less severe than those from 
the Martini-Henry, and very much less severe 
than those from the Snider.” 
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THE FRANCO-GERMAN FLIRTATION. 

4 exchange of friendly greetings by the 

Kaiser and President Loubet supplies the 
occasion for ‘‘Ignotus” in the National Review 
to discuss ‘‘the rapprochement between Germany 
and France.”” He quotes a saying of Cavour’s, 
uttered fifty years ago, that :‘a united Germany 
would arise to disturb the European equilibrium, 
and that the new state would aim at becoming a 
naval power to combat and rival England upon 
the seas.” He next quotes Count Yorck von 
Wartenburg, who says there are only four great 
powers in the world—the United States, Eng- 
land, Russia, and ‘‘central Europe under the 
hegemony of Germany.” 


THE KAISER’S ANTI-ENGLISH POLICY. 


He finds the reason of the Kaiser’s hostile 
policy toward the United States in his desire to 
assume the position of the champion of Europe 
against the transmarine powers. The writer 
pursues his proof of the Kaiser’s anti- English 
policy : 

‘It is notorious that at the time of the Jame- 
son raid he sounded France and Russia as to a 
joint note directed against this country. He re- 
ceived such a rebuff from the former that beyond 
question this fact weighed with Lord Salisbury 
at the recent Fashoda negotiations, making the 
British premier far more tender of French sus- 
ceptibilities and far more generous than he might 
otherwise have been.” 

After Fashoda the German press has been vit- 
riolic toward England. Attempts have been 
made to break up the close friendship between 
the British and the Russian royal families and 
to embroil the United States and England. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN COOPERATION. 


Since Fashoda France and Germany have 
worked together. They have combined for a 
joint railroad advance through Asia Minor to 
Bagdad, thus vetoing the old British Euphrates 
Valley project. They have helped to sterilize 
the disarmament proposals of the Czar at The 
Hague and to throw odium on England for the 
‘¢dum-dum”’ bullet. And a German has been 
appointed to the directorate of the Suez Canal 
Company. The writer suggests a personal rea- 
son for the Kaiser's courtship of France: ‘ He 
wants passionately to prance along the boulevards 
of Paris, acclaimed by the Parismob. He wants 
to figure at the exhibition.” 


WHAT GERMANY IS AFTER. 


The writer enters as ascertained facts : 

‘¢1. The traditional policy of Germany is to 
conciliate France and detach her alike from Eng- 
land and Russia. 
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‘¢2, The personal predilections of the Kaiser 
tend toward such a policy. 

‘¢3. By common action with France, Germany 
is striving to show that the two states have gen- 
erally identical interests. 

‘¢4, Ultimately a great coalition, to be used 
first against England or the United States and 
in the remote future against Russia, is aimed at. 
But Russia will, at first at any rate, be taken into 
the German firm.” 


WHAT FRANCE THINKS ABOUT IT. 


France is finding that she cannot afford two 
hatreds, and that she would rather give up hatred 
of Germany than hatred of England. M. Ernest 
Daudet says: ‘‘It is no longer Germany who is 
the enemy, but England.” Major Marchand’s 
position is that henceforward France would for- 
get Alsace-Lorraine and remember Egypt. In 
fine : 

‘¢ This, then, is the situation of France. She 
despairs of regaining Alsace-Lorraine; she is 
eager to extend and aggrandize her expensive 
colonial empire; she is not too trustful of her 
Russian ally, whose peace proposals were a terri- 
ble shock to her susceptibilities, the more espe- 
cially as they singled out her pet submarines for 
condemnation ; and, having in the Fashoda affair 
deliberately thrown down the glove in the full 
expectation that England would, as so often be- 
fore, yield to bullying at the last minute, she is 
furious with herself and with us that the chal- 
lenge was accepted. If the German army were 
only a little weaker she might hesitate.” 


BETROTHAL GIFTS. 


The paper closes with a revival of an old 
scare : 

‘«Tt is perfectly clear, however, that if Ger- 
many is to secure the good-will of France she 
must compensate her in Europe for Alsace- 
Lorraine. . . . On the French frontier is Bel- 
gium—with its annex the Congo Free State ; 
and on the German frontier Holland—with the 
very desirable annexes of Curacao and the Dutch 
Kast Indies. Belgium has always shown strong 
French and republican leanings; Holland is 
close akin to Germany. Considerations of race 
and geography can thus fitly be invoked. Ger- 
many in the nature of things ought to sossess 
Rotterdam ; France ought toown Antwerp. No 
power could intervene, for Engiand is far from 
possessing the military strength required to en- 
force her will against such a combination, and 
indemnities might be discovered to satisfy Rus- 
sia. . . . It is certain the first result of a Franco- 
German alliance, or even of an understanding, 
would be great danger to Holland and Belgium.” 
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THE UNITED STATES AS ONE OF THE THREs 
WORLD POWERS. 


66 LTIMATE World Politics” is the sub- 
ject of a brief but suggestive paper by 
Mr. Samuel E. Moffett in the August Forum. 

Mr. Moffett finds the main significance of 
present world movements to lie in the fact that 
for the first time in history the international rela- 
tions of the whole earth seem about to be settled 
definitely. 

Estimating the area of land surface on the 
globe as approximately 50,000,000 square miles, 
Mr. Moffett shows that the British empire, in- 
cluding Egypt and the Soudan, now covers about 
12,000,000 square miles, or nearly one-fourth 
of the total area, while of the remainder Russia 
controls nearly one-fourth, and China, which is 
about to be divided among England, Russia, 
France, and Germany, holds a sixth of the rest. 
More than half of what is left belongs to the 
United States, France, Brazil, Turkey, and the 
Argentine Republic. The Turkish possessions 
must soon pass into the hands of stronger powers. 
Summarizing the situation, Mr. Moffett says : 

‘¢ Five-eighths of all the land on the globe al- 
ready belong to Great Britain, Russia, the United 
States, France, and Brazil; and, with the im- 
pending redistributions in China and Africa, 
this will be increased to at least three-fourths. 
The French colonial empire will be held by per- 
mission of England, the dominant sea power ; 
and Brazil, like each of the other South Amer- 
ican republics, will owe the preservation of its 
independence to the protection of the United 
States. Thus the vast bulk of the earth’s sur- 
face will be controlled by England, the United 
States, and Russia.” 

‘* The ultimate limits of expansion are definite- 
ly fixed and very near. The question is not how 
far the national bubble can be blown in infinite 
space before it bursts, but what share each nation 
will secure in the final distribution of the earth’s 
surface, which will be settled certainly within 
the next fifty years, perhaps within the next 
twenty-five. Some of the elements of this settle- 
ment can be clearly foreseen. There is room for 
only three world powers—Great Britain, Russia, 
and the United States. The French colonial 
empire is an artificial creation that cannot sur- 
vive the stress of war with a great sea power. 
So is that of Germany. The most formidable 
nations of continental Europe, outside of Russia, 
must sink to the rank of second or third class 
powers. . . . National power must have a solid 
basis of population and territorial extent ; and, 
cramped in a few hundred thousand square miles 
each, the continental states must inevitably be 
dwarfed by the powers that have had the fore- 
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thought or the good fortune to spread over the 
globe. 


OUR FUTURE POSITION AMONG THE NATIONS. 


‘¢ And how will it be with us? The regions 
in Asia and Africa which Great Britain already 
has under mortgage will bring her empire up to 
not less than 16,000,000 square miles, or one- 
third of all the land of the earth. Russia has 
within easy reach, in Turkey, Persia, central 
Asia, and China—not .to speak of Europe— 
enough territory to raise the total area of her 
dominions to fully 13,000,000 square miles. 
What, then, will be our position? Including 
Hawaii and Porto Rico, we have 3,613,127 
square miles. If we annex the whole of the 
Philippines we shall have 3,727,453. We may 
expect that, sooner or later, Cuba and the rest 
of the West Indies will gravitate to us. That 
will give the United States in all something over 
3,800,000 square miles. As our national temper 
does not permit unprovoked aggressions upon 
our neighbors,.there is no other important field 
of expansion open to us, unless Canada and Mex- 
ico should voluntarily cast in their lots with ours. 
If that should happen, we should have a splen- 
didly compact domain of about 7,900,000 square 
miles, capable of holding its own under all con- 
ceivable conditions. But it would still rank only 
third in territorial extent. The British empire, 
even after Canada had been transferred to our 
side of the ledger, would still exceed it by fully 
60 per cent.; and so would Russia. As a nur- 
sery of white men, however, it would be at least 
equal to either of them. 

‘¢ Another alternative is a reunion of the mem- 
bers of the English-speaking race. That would 
make us sharers in a dominion of 20,000,000 
square miles, commanding all seas and embrac- 
ing half the population of the world. Whatever 
the rest of mankind might do, the people of such 
a domain would be secure. So far as interna- 
tional relations were concerned, ihey would have 
reached the ultimate stability ; the planet would 
contain no i\ing outside their borders that could 
endanger them. 

‘¢In default of these resources—if we neither 
acquire Canada and Mexico nor unite with our 
English-speaking kinsmen—our position under 
the coming definite world settlement will be sim- 
ple. We shall hold a respectable, and even 
secure, but modest, position as the third of the 
three great powers. Our territory will be be- 
tween a fourth and a third of that of Russia and 
somewhat less than a fourth of that of the British 
empire. All we can pick up in the way of stray 
islands here and there wilt be so utterly insignifi- 
cant, in the presence of the carving of continents 
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that is going on before our eyes, that to dignity 
it with the name of imperialism is trifling with 
words. If we have acquired a few hundred 
square miles in the Ladrones, a few thousand in 
Hawaii, or even a hundred thousand or so in the 
Philippines, we are far from becoming imperial, 
as that term will be understood in the world 
settlement. We are merely reducing in a mi- 
croscopic degree the inevitable preponderance 
against us that will exist when the world is per- 
manently partitioned.” 


THE PARAMOUNT POWER OF THE PACIFIC. 


| a the North American Review for August Mr. 

John Barrett, who is already well known to 
our readers, has an article treating of the United 
States as ‘¢ The Paramount Power of the Pacific.’’ 

Mr. Barrett holds that the United States 
should contend resolutely for the ‘‘open door”’ 
in China, which he interprets simply as the 
maintenance of treaty rights of trade throughout 
the empire, with all nations on an equal footing 
—not the abolition of tariffs, but the payment of 
the same duties by all nations, as agreed upon in 
the original treaties. The ‘‘spheres of influ- 


ence’’ of various European nations wiil have to 
be recognized, but such recognition need not and 
should not nullify the policy of the ‘‘ open door.” 


OUR TRADE INTERESTS IN THE FAR EAST. 


‘‘The far East, particularly China, affords 
markets which should arouse the interest of all 
sections of the United States and make the 
country stand unanimously for a firm policy. 
The West and East and the North and South 
are equally concerned in maintaining the free- 
dom of trade and preserving our treaty rights 
throughout China. Were it merely a sectional 
issue there might be a grave question as to the 
advisability of taking a strong position as to the 
future of the empire. China and other Asiatic 
countries want all the flour and timber and a 
goodly portion of other kinds of food and raw 
products which California, Oregon, Washington, 
and neighboring Western States can supply ; 
they want the manufactured cotton and raw cot- 
ton of the South in increasing quantities, and 
the time may come when this Pacific- Asiatic de- 
mand will take up the surplus supply of the 
South’s great staple; they want the manufac- 
tured cotton, iron, steel, and miscellaneous prod- 
ucts of the North and East, together with 
unlimited quantities of petroleum; they want 
corresponding manufactured products of the cen- 
tral West, and there is no reason why there 
should not be developed among the Asiatic mil- 
lions a demand for the central West's great 
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staple, maize (or Indian meal), such as there has 
been created for flour. I draw no fancy picture, 
but simply express my honest opinion after five 
years’ careful study of the field which I am dis- 
cussing. 

LAND OF GREAT POTENTIALITIES. 


‘¢ China is a nation of incalculable possibilities. 
The more one studies her, travels in the interior, 
or investigates her resources, the more one is 
convinced that she has only begun her material 
advancement. Whenever I have been up the 
Yang-tse River, traveled overland, or visited the 
coast ports or interior towns, I have been im- 
pressed more and more with the future before 
her if she shall ever be well governed and not 
divided up among foreign nations. 

‘Manchuria affords one of the best object- 
lessons of American opportunity. The growth 
of the demand there for certain classes of 
American cotton goods has been phenomenal. 
It was not many years ago that the market was 
very limited. There are even on record reports 
of consuls and of special agents of cotton firms 
which said that there was no field for the expan- 
sion of American trade. To-day the marvel of 
business interests in northern China is the de- 
velopment of the market for American cotton 
goods in Manchuria. When I first visited New 
Chwang, the gateway to Manchuria, American 
imports were not over 15 per cent. of the total ; 
on my last visit they were more than 50 per cent., 
with the proportion increasing every day! Not- 
withstanding this marked growth, only a small 
proportion of Manchuria’s millions has been 
reached. If the great northern provinces of 
China now require $7,000,000 worth of our cot- 
tons, there is no valid reason why they should 
not in ten years from now consume $20,000,000 
worth. <A few years ago $3,000,000 represented 
the value of the trade. When we consider that 
the cotton mills of New England and the South 
are supplying this demand in Manchuria, and 
that they have even been kept running when 
other mills have been closed, there is every rea- 
son why those two sections should join together 
in insisting that the open door shall always apply 
to Manchuria. 

«« American exports to the far Hast to-day ap- 
proximate $40,000,000, if the actual value of 
everything which leaves our shores is counted, 
but, basing our estimates on reasonable grounds, 
there is no reason why they should not expand 
in the near future to $150,000,000 and our total 
exchange reach $300,000,000. Few people 
appreciate the enormous business that is now 
done up and down the Pacific- Asiatic coast. It 
amounts to $1,000,000,000, gold, per annum, 











and represents 500,000,000 people. Of this the 
imports are over half. Certainly it is logical to 
hold that the United States should be able to 
supply at least a third of the products now 
imported from foreign lands. China’s trade 
amounts to $250,000,000 with a population of 
350,000,000 people. If her wants ever expand 
in any such degree as those of Japan and other 
countries which have awakened from their Asiatic 
lethargy, her foreign trade should reach, on a 
conservative estimate, $500,000,000. Were the 
same ratio of population to trade, or 1 to 2, 
which exists in all other countries of Asia, pro- 
gressive and retrogressive, applied to China, her 
future foreign exchange could be estimated at 
$700,000,000. I do not mean that it can or 
will attain these figures within this generation, 
but it is a logical possibility, provided always 
that the government is reformed and the door 
of trade is not closed. 

‘«Qur material interests in Japan are. great, 
and they are growing. The resources, possi- 
bilities, and opportunities of Indo-China, the 
Straits Settlements, Java, and Borneo, on the 
south, of Formosa in the central section, anc of 
Corea and Siberia on the north, aside from Ja- 
pan, Siam, and the Philippines, are sufficient each 
in itself to be the subject of an article.” 


THE NICARAGUA CANAL—CABLE AND STEAMSHIP 
SERVICE. - 


In answer to the question, ‘* What is it neces- 
sary for us to do to advance our interests in the 
Pacific and the far East ?’’ Mr. Barrett suggests, 


as the most important step to be taken, aside from - ° 


the two main points of holding the Philippines 
and standing firmly for the ‘open door.’ in 
China, the early construction of the Nicaragua 
Canal. : 


‘« Every year’s delay in carrying out this great ~ 


enterprise will cost us ten times as many millions 
of dollars in trade as would its immediate dig- 


ging. Placing the cost of this waterway at its. - 


ultimate limit of $150,000,000, it can be safely 
stated that, once open, it would add that amount 
to our foreign trade in the Pacific seas within 
ten years after the first ship passed through it. 
It will change the great trade routes of the 
world, and will do more than anything else yet 
unaccomplished to make the United States su- 
preme in both the Atlantic and Pacific. Already 
the foreign merchants of the Asiatic coast are 
making their plans with reference to the effect 
upon trade of the opening of this route. We do 
not want the Panama: Canal, and we must not 
allow the construction of the Nicaragua Canal to 
be delayed by any false hopes and theories that 
the Panama can be purchased and finished more 
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cheaply. There is no doubt that the nations of 
Europe recognize that the completion of the 
Nicaragua Canal would be the greatest influence 
in making us politically and commercially the 
first power of the world, and we must watch 
against their efforts to retard its construction. 
‘¢The second important point is the laying of 
a cable across the Pacific Ocean, from some 
central Pacific coast point, like San Francisco, 
Portland, or Puget Sound, to Hawaii and thence 
to the Philippines, Japan, and China, with pos- 
sibly a branch to Australia. The tremendous 
monopoly of the present telegraphic connection 
between the far East and America is a great 
handicap to the development of trade with the 
United States. I have repeatedly heard mer. 
chants of all nations in Asiatic ports say that the 
cost, time, and difficulties of cable communication 
with the United States, via Europe, worked 
against the extension of American commerce. 
With a cable across the Pacific touching these 
important points, and with reasonable charges, 
the effect on the advancement of America’s inter- 
ests would be at once felt. It is to be hoped 


that the United States Government will lend its 
assistance to any company which makes a legit- 
imate proposition for the carrying out of this 
great enterprise. . 

‘‘The third great necessity is the immediate 


improvement of the passenger, freight, and mail 
steamship service of the Pacific. Vessels equal 
to those crossing the Atlantic should be placed on 
this route, and as many as possible should fly the 
American flag. At the present moment the 
freight facilities are not equal to the demands 
made upon them, while the time required for 
passengers and mails going from San Francisco 
and other important points is from three to six 
days too long.” 


THE TROPICS AS A HOME FOR WHITE MEN. 
t. Quarterly Review, in a paper on ‘ Cli- 


_mate and Colonization,’’ upsets several 
popular notions avout the tropics as a human 
habitat. The writer points eut, to begin with, 
that the unity of the origin of man is generally 
conceded, and that it is a mistake to suppose 
temperature a principal factor in the distribution 
of species. Remains of tigers and elephants are 
found in the arctic circle, of the reindeer as far 
south as the Garonne in France. ‘‘ Man is un- 
doubtedly the most cosmopolitan of mammals.” 
‘The American Indian ranges from 50° 8S. to 
60° N.” The different types of man are dis- 
tinguished not by isothermal but by continental 
lines. The white race in its expansion has occu- 
pied all the fertile regions of the temperate zone, 
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and now claims the wilderness. It is ‘‘ rising to 
the conquest of the great tropical belt.”’ 


‘¢ WHITE MEN’S GRAVES’’ NOW HEALTH RESORTS. 


Yet there is a curious pessimism as to the ac- 
climatization of Europeans in tropical lands. So 
late as 1850 Dr. Knox declared that Englishmen 
transplanted to America or Australia would die 
out in a few generations: this doubt of the tem- 
perate zone has now been transferred to the 
hotter regions. The fearful mortality among 
the first white visitors to tropical shores is easily 
explained by their insanitary ships, their insani- 
tary habits, and their ignorance of tropical con- 
ditions of health. But, says the writer, «‘ we 
have changed all that. The reduction of mor- 
tality through improved sanitation is almost in- 
credible. In India the annual mortality of Eu- 
ropean troops, prior to 1859, stood at 69 per 
1,000; now it has fallen so low as 12 per 
1,000. In some colonies, such as Trinidad 
and Barbados, the sickness and mortality of 
European soldiers are actually less than among 
those on home service. Colonies which were 
once called ‘the European’s grave,’ such as the 
West Indies, Hong Kong, and Algeria, are now 
recommended as health resorts.’’ 


WHITE CHILDREN CAN THRIVE THERE. 


The common impression is that where death 
does not reign deterioration is certain. But, 
says the reviewer, ‘‘ there is no such thing as a 
special tropical deterioration in the sense of heat- 
deterioration. 

‘¢ Improved sanitation, and above all a better 
knowledge of the natural history of pathogenic 
parasites, is already greatly reducing the preva- 
lence and severity of the diseases which cause 
deterioration both in Europe and in tropical 
countries. Some thirty years ago, Sir Joseph 
Fayrer conclusively proved, from the experience 
of the Lawrence Orphanage, that, under proper 
management, children could thrive in India as 
well as in England, not only in the hill stations, 
but in the very plains of Bengal. The notion 
that children cannot thrive in the tropics is based 
on the fact that soldiers’ children brought up in 
India are frequently unhealthy. . . . The healthi- 
ness of children has improved pari passu with 
that of adults in all colonies. The death-rate of 
European children is now considerably below 
that of native children, and, in some colonies, it 
is decidedly lower than in many European dis- 
tricts.” 

NO DETERIORATION IN TWO CENTURIES. 


That white people cannot exist longer than 
three or four generations in the tropics is ap- 
parently another fallacy : 
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‘«Sir Clements Markham, in a valuable paper 
which he read at the seventh international con- 
gress of hygiene and demography, put together 
all the available information, much of which he 
had carefully collected himself, and proved that 
families of pure European blood had been settled 
for upwards of two centuries in places within the 
tropics, and that in each case the living repre- 
sentatives were quite equal to their progenitors 
in moral and physical development. That a sud- 
den change of habitat may produce a temporary 
reduction of fertility is undoubtedly a fact, but 
it is likewise true that this function soon becomes 
reéstablished, and may even increase consider- 
ably, as is proved by the Spaniards in Cuba and 
the French in Algeria. The same thing occurs 
in animals and plants. European fowls became 
almost sterile when first introduced into Bolivia ; 
now they are once more exceedingly fertile.” 

The real obstacles, the writer goes on to show, 
are ‘‘not temperature and moisture, but living 
organisms : ’’ savages, wild beasts, poisonous rep- 
tiles, bacilli of disease. Immunity from the last 
is surely not beyond the range of preventive 
medicine. Much might be learned from precau- 
tions adopted by the natives themselves. Care 
should be taken to select healthy localities for 
residence. Towns have been too fatally erected 
on the deadly alluvial soils at the mouths of 
rivers. Immigrants should time their arrival 
some months before the rainy season, which is 
especially dangerous to newcomers, and diet 
should be adjusted. 


WHITES CAN WORK IN THE TROPICS. 


Yet another prejudice is assailed : 

‘Tt has been frequently repeated that if Euro- 
peans wish to live in tropical countries they must 
be free from outdoor pnysical labor. The belief 
that the white man cannot work in the tropics 
arose greatly from the assertions of the advocates 
of colored labor. It is certainly disproved by 
facts. Farm labor is carried on by white men 
in Central and South America, in tropical Aus- 
tralia, in South Africa, in the West Indies, and 
in India, with no.worse consequences than in 
temperate regions. . With the exception of 
low, swampy districts, experience in all tropical 
regions has proved that white men are far more 
healthy when engaged in outdoor labor. The 
truth about the labor problem is that white men 
are unwilling to work; they go to the tropics 
with a fixed resolve to gain wealth by colored 
labor, which only too often is another word for 
slave labor.”’ 

The writer admits, however, that field labor 
is considered degrading in those tropical coun- 
tries where the whites have settled. 





MORE ROOM FOR THE WHITE MAN. 


So the writer confidently concludes : 

‘¢The sanitation of the unhealthy tracts in 
tropical lands may seem at first a hopeless task, 
but intelligence, energy, and science will surely 
triumph. The genius of man, which has unit- 
ed transcontinental seas, tunneled mountains, 
changed the course of rivers ; which has stubbed 
up the forest and drained the fen, which has 
turned the desert into a garden, and substituted 
useful plants for the noxious produce of the 
jungle—such a power can surely in time render 
habitable the vast and rich territories which lie 
within the tropical belt.” 


AMERICAN PROSPERITY FROM A BRITISH 
¢ POINT OF VIEW. 

U NDER the caption ‘‘ Three Years of Amer- 

ican Expansion” Mr. W. R. Lawson con- 
tributes to the Bankers’ Magazine (London) an 
extremely interesting analysis of what he is 
pleased to term ‘‘the latest American boom.” 
Mr. Lawson declares that the three years of this 
‘¢ boom’s ” run ‘* have marked an advance which 
any old-world country might be pleased to 
achieve in as many decades. Stripped of all its 
brag and bombast, enough solid indisputable fact 
remains in it to render it one of the most re- 
markable economic episodes of our time.” 

Mr. Lawson traces a direct connection between 
the new position taken by the United States in 
international affairs and the acceleration of our 
industrial and commercial growth : 

‘¢In the past three years American institu- 
tions have undergone an all-round process of 
sudden and mysterious enlargement. Territori- 
ally the Union has expanded, and in a still 
greater degree have the minds of the people. 
The nation as a whole has kept pace with the 
unexampled growth of its commerce and its in- 
dustry. It has adopted broader views of its 
position in the world and its relations to other 
states. ‘The term ‘expansion,’ now so frequently 
in its mouth, has acquired a higher meaning 
than formerly. Previous to the war with Spain, 
the only expansion which the Americans under- 
stood or cared about was commercial. They 
wished to have nothing to do with other states 
except in the way of trade. But their sudden 
conversion into a colonial power has given a new 
stimulus to their industrial energy. It has 
kindled a higher ambition among them to meas- 
ure themselves against the rest of the world, 
politically as well as industrially. So far from 
interfering with their commercial emulation, the 
imperialist sentiment seems to have quickened 
and strengthened it. Their keen eye to busi- 
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ness has shown them that the war with Spain 
was a capital advertisement for them. It called 
the attention of the world to the superabundance 
of their resources and to the wonderful elas- 
ticity of their organization. In the conduct of 
the campaign they may have sometimes owed 
more to luck than to skill, but in command of 
men and material they were marvelous. In 
rapidity of production they distanced all com- 
petitors, even the oldest and wealthiest; and 
this not by a fluke, but in a variety of hard- 
fought tests. 


HOW THE NEW WORLD FEEDS THE OLD. 


‘¢ Before the McKinley boom, the immense 
productive power of the United States was be- 
ginning to be realized, though only in a yague 
way. During the past three years }# has been 


illustrated by concrete examples which may well. 


shake the Old World out of its self-complacence. 
In the very year of the Presidential election 
(1896) a semi-famine in Europe gave the States 
an opportunity to show what they could do in 
the way of food growing and distribution. Their 
wheat crop that year, though under average, 
formed 20 per cent. of the whole world’s yield. 
Next year they increased their production by 
100,000,000 bushels and their proportion of the 
whole to 22 per cent. Wheat being still com- 
paratively dear, they made another effort in 1898, 
and achieved a further increase of from 60,000, - 
000 to 80,000,000 bushels. This raised their 
share of the whole world’s crop to 25 per cent., 
which, needless to say, outdistances that of any 
other wheat producer. The extra supply of 
wheat raised by the Americans in these two 
years would very nearly cover the consumption 
of the entire United Kingdom. No other coun- 
try could so promptly have taken advantage of 
the emergency caused by the almost universal 
failure of the wheat crop outside of the States. 
If any other country—Russia, for example, or 
Argentina—could have raised an additional 200, - 
000,000 bushels, how could it have been shipped 
in time to Europe? Neither Russia nor Argen- 
tina has the elevators, the railroads, the lake 
steamers, and the .hipping ports which enable 
the Americans to move grain from Duluth to 
Liverpool for less than : ur own railroads charge 
for carrying it from Liverpool to Leicester. 
‘‘The cost of growing wheat is only one fac- 
tor in the probler which the Americans are 
solving so successfully—of how the New World 
is to feed the Old. No less important are the 
railroads with which the Western States are now 
gridironed, the rolling stock, beside which our 
own is quite out of date, and the ubiquitous 
agencies that exist for collecting grain, grading 
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it, and hurrying it through to the seaboard in 
train-loads of 300 or 400 tons each. The finan- 
cing of the crop requires a most extensive ramifi- 
cation of local bankers and grain brokers, who 
have all to be ‘bright men’ if they mean to fulfill 
their first duty as Americans and ‘get on top.’ 
The elevator companies, who store grain at the 
railroad centers, whence it can be shipped east 
at an hour’s notice, are indispensable wheels in 
the machine. Even the speculators in the ‘ wheat 
p:4’ who buy and sell ‘ futures’ have their legiti- 
mate use. Their dealings create a free market 
for grain such as exists nowhere else. Through 
them millions of bushels can be bought or sold 
any morning. Orders which might take days to 
execute at Liverpool or Mark Lane are the work 
of a moment in Chicago. In the case of a foreign 
purchase, the grain can be on the way to the 
port of shipment the same night. So on all the 
way through, in every branch of the wheat busi- 
ness, from growing it to making markets for it, 
the American is facile princeps. He handles 
millions of bushels where European dealers sel- 
dom get beyond thousands, and his methods are 
proportionately massive. 

‘« In international trade the huge geographical 
area of the United States must give the Ameri- 
cans a great advantage over European competi- 
tors. If there were nothing else, this might 
often turn the scale in their favor. But add to 
it a system of transportation unequaled for effi- 
ciency and cheapness, a commercial machinery 
which is being continually driven at high press- 
ure, the fact that a large proportion of the 
American intellect is devoted entirely to busi- 
ness, and the other fact that from storekeepers 
to ironmasters all are possessed with a consum- 
ing ambition to be the biggest of their kind. 
Remember, too, the immense variety of natural 
wealth Providence has heaped on the country. 
Its coal and iron mines are as marvelous in their 
way as its timber forests and wheat fields. Dur- 
ing the present decade they have undergone 
enormous development, and to-day the mineral 
output of the States, taken altogether, leads the 
world. In metal work and machinery of the 
highest class even England seems no longer to 
hold her own. She has been slow compared 
with the Americans to adopt improvements, to 
enlarge her workshops and plant, and to extend 
her operations. Her manufacturers would rather 
fill. their order books for a year or two ahead 
than sink more capital in hastening their execu- 
tion. But with an American manufacturer speed 
is always a prime consideration. The bulk of 
his profits goes back into the works, which are 
never done growing, and, as they grow, his con- 
stant aim is to produce faster and cheaper. 
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INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION. 


‘s The agricultural preéminence of the Ameri- 
cans is now an old story, and its interest from 
an international point of view may have cul- 
minated in the exceptional results of the last 
three harvests. These are not likely to be re- 
peated this year, as while the untilled area in the 
States diminishes and domestic consumption of 
breadstuffs steadily increases, the surplus for ex- 
port will become less and less important. The 
Americans themselves consider that they have 
almost reached the limit of their agricultural ex- 
pansion. Their hope for the future is being 
turned to another field of enterprise, which offers 
more varied scope for their peculiar energies. 
To be the ironmasters of the world is their 
youngest ambition, and already they have nearly 
achieved it. The McKinley bocm has placed 
them well ahead in all the chief branches of 
metallic industry. The supremacy which for so 
many years we enjoyed ‘undisputed has passed 
over to them almost without a struggle. They 
are now, by a long way, the largest producers of 
pig iron. Their output for several months past 
has been at the enormous rate of 14,000,000 tons 
per annum. With all our furnaces in full blast 
we can produce only about 9,250,000 tons a 
year, and Germany is catching us up, having 
reached an annual output of 8,000,000 tons. 

‘¢More remarkable than the huge volume of 
American production is the rapidity of its growth. 
It has more than doubled itself in the course of 
five years. No previous President has been able 
to point, as Mr. McKinley may already do, to a 
staple industry which has increased by 60 per 
cent. during one administration. In the year of 
his election (1896) the aggregate output of pig 
iron in the States was 8,623,000 tons, and this 
year it will be 5,500,000 tons more. The bot- 
tom level of recent years was touched in the col- 
lapse of 1893-94. The first year of the panic 
(1893) saw a shrinkage of 2,000,000 tons 
(9,157,000 to 7,124,000 tons), and the next 
suffered a further loss of 500,000 tons. The 
1894 aggregate dwindled down to 6,657,000 
tons, from which point the subsequent expansion 
has to be measured. The flash-in-the-pan re- 
vival produced by Mr. Cleveland’s. two loans of 
1895 caused a recovery of 1,750,000 tons, half 
of which was lost again, however, in 1896. 
From that level a fresh start was made, coinci- 
dent with the opening of the McKinley era of 
prosperity. In 1897 a gain of 1,000,000 tons 
was recorded; in 1898 came 2,000,000 more ; 
and if the current year should maintain its 
present rate of progress throughout, it will beat 
- 1898 by the unprecedented amount of 2,250,000 

tons. 
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RIVALRY WITH BRITISH MANUFACTURERS. 


‘¢In manufactured iron the Amerivans have 
selected certain specialties on which they con- 
centrate all their skill and resources. In railroad 
materials they have of late carried everything be- 
fore them. Their steel rails, bridges, and loco- 
motives are in world-wide fashion, and even 
England is no longer able to resist their much- 
advertised attractions. Baldwin engines will 
shortly be seen at the head of Great Northern 
and Midland expresses. They are already well 
known in India and Australia, and the first 
through train across Siberia to the Pacific will 
very probably be drawn by a Baldwin. Several 
large contracts for rails have been recently ob- 
tained from the Russian Government, and the 
latest which has fallen to the Carnegie Company 
is said to be a prize of Oriental magnificence. 
If the quantity stated—180,000 tons—be cor- 
rect, it will be the largest order of the kind ever 
given, and it is doubtful if any but an American 
mill could have undertaken it. Our steel-rail 
mills have allowed themselves to be outdistanced 
by their younger rivals across the Atlantic. 
They profess to be as busy as the Americans 
and to be only losing orders they could not ex- 
ecute for years to come. But it hardly accords 
with that explanation that their production de. 
clines almost at the same rate that the American 
production increases. Their aggregate out-turn 
in 1898 (751,591 tons) was fully 18 per cent. 
smaller than that of the preceding year, which 
had been 921,131 tons. Concurrently with this 
shrinkage of 170,000 tons, the American mills 
showed a gain of nearly double. The out-turn 
of 1897 was 1,644,520 tons, and that of 1898 
rose to 1,976,702 tons—a gain of 332,000 tons, 
or 20 per cent. in twelve months. 

‘¢Our relative positions at the present time 
are not at all flattering for us. In a few years 
the Americans have overhauled and shot ahead 
of us so thoroughly that they can now make and 
sell more than double the quantity of steel rails 
we can. Our 1898 aggregate of 751,000 tons 
contrasts oddly with their 1,976,000 tons. We 
may well rub our eyes and ask if it can be true 
that there are ironmasters still alive among us 
who built American railroads with English 
materials and financed them with English 
money. The tables have indeed been turned on 
us since the late Mr. Crawshay, of Cyfartha, 
supplied the rails for the original line of the 
Illinois Central and took payment for them in 
7-per-cent. land-grant bonds. Then, again, take 


bessemer steel ingots, an English invention and 
for years almost a monopoly of English makers. 
The same tendency reappears there in a still 
stronger form of expansion on the American 
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side, accompanied by shrinkage ‘on ours. In 
1897 the combined output of all our hessemer 
steel works was 1,884,155 tons of ingots, against 
5,475,315 tons from American mills. Next year 
(1898) our output declined to 1,759,386 tons, 
while the Americans had a further expansion to 
6,609,017 tons. Our loss of 135,000 tons has to 
be contrasted with an American gain of 1,134,000 
tons. The annual increase of the American 
mills may, at that rate, soon equal our entire 
production.”’ 


FARMERS’ “TRUSTS.” 


| the Overland Monthly for August Mr. 

Edward F. Adams writes on ‘‘The Trust 
in Politics,’ bringing to light one phase of the 
subject which seems to have thus far escaped 
the attention of the politicians themselves. He 
shows that the California fruit-growers—no in- 
considerable element in the industrial life of the 
Pacific slope—have formed ‘ trusts” for mutual 
advantage and protection. 

For example, there is a society known as 
the California Raisin Association, with head. 
quarters at Fresno and having more than 2,000 
members—‘‘all honest farmers,” says Mr. 
Adams. 

‘‘It is useless to quote from its official docu- 
ments, for they are skillfully drawn, and no 
more disclose the real purposes of the society 
than do those of the Standard Oil Company. 
This, however, is what the association does: 
Each member has signed a contract conveying to 
the association, in consideration of one dollar and 
certain services to be performed, an undivided 
one-twentieth interest in his crop of raisins for 
the years 1899 and 1900, with full control, as 
managing partner, of the entire crop as soon as 
harvested. In this manner the association con- 
trols more than 90 per cent. of the crop of our 
principal raisin district, and seeks to, and doubt- 
less will, control most of the crop in the out- 
lying districts. There has been no ‘illegal 
combination,’ no ‘contract in restraint of trade.’ 
The association has simply purchased an interest, 
with power of control, in the raisin crop of the 
State. So‘far as the law can assume, it may in- 
tend to give the entire crop to the poor. At any 
rate, it can do what it will with its own, just as 
the Standard Oil Company can. As a matter of 
fact, of course, the association does not intend to 
donate its raisins to any one. On the contrary, 
everybody knows its intention to be to sell them 
at the very highest rates possible, and that the 
association was formed for the sole purpose of 
getting prices not otherwise attainable, which is 
exactly the purpose of the Standard Oil Com- 


pany. 





HOW THE RAISIN-GROWERS FIX PRICES. 
‘¢The method by which prices are fixed is very 
simple. In the first place the aid of the United 
States Government is invoked to obtain, through 
United States consuls, the most accurate infor- 
mation possible of the condition of the Spanish 
raisin crop. This information is supplemented 
from other reliable sources, and then estimate is 
made, considering the European demand, of the 
price at which Spanish raisins can probably be 
laid down in this country after paying a duty of 
two and a half cents a pound. This fixes the 
price above which California raisins cannot go. 
After thus estimating the probable effect of for- 
eign competition these honest farmers will care- 
fully consider the size of their own crop. If it 
should be excessive they may fear that it will 
not all go into consumption at a price only just 
low enough to exclude foreign goods, in which 
case they will reduce it to a figure at which the 
whole crop can probably be moved provided 
only that a fair margin of profit is still left. 
Below a fair price they will not go, and if the 
entire crop cannot be sold at such a price they 
will sell what they can and make the rest into 
brandy or pork. Raisins make excellent pork. 
This, of course, is a substantial and effective 
trust, controlling the product of at least six 
millions of dollars invested in vineyards. 


OTHER FARMERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


‘«The San Joaquin raisin association is but one 
instance. ‘There are over 600 walnut-growers in 
this State who have a trust equally effective. 
There are over 2,500 orange-growers who are 
doing their best to form a trust, and several 
thousand prune-growers who are taking the first 
steps. 

‘‘T am able to give these details about Cali- 
fornia because I live here, But California is not 
the only State in which farmers are combining 
in trusts. In central New York and northern 
Ohio the grape-growers are doing precisely the 
same thing. The dairymen in eastern New York 
maintain a very effective milk trust. These are 
rather formidable bodies, and in so close and so 
large a State as New York it would be very dan- 
gerous for any political party to antagonize them. 
The monopolistic spirit is spreading, and there 
are doubtless many farmers’ trusts of which | 
have never heard. There can be no law devised 
which will ‘smash’ the Standard Oil Company 
which will not also ‘smash’ these honest and 
downtrodden toilers. And the misery of it is 
that they know it.” 

As a ‘‘trust plank” that would be entirely 
satisfactory to these farmers’ organizations if in- 
cluded in any or all of the party platforms of 
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1900, Mr. Adams suggests a declaration squarely 
favoring ‘‘ concentration of capital and labor for 
protective and commercial purposes,” full pub- 
licity of the transactions of all codperative enter- 
prises, and the prohibition of political contribu- 
tions by corporations. 


THE RAIL ROUTE TO THE KLONDIKE. 
HE importance of the railroad as a factor in 
the problem of transportation to the Klon- 
dike gold fields is not yet fully appreciated. An 
experienced engineer, Mr. Harrington Emerson, 
contributes to the Engineering Magazine for Au- 
gust an interesting discussion of thesubject. He 
shows that the short line of road now in opera- 
tion affords facilities for Klondike travel far out 
of proportion to its relative length, for this short 
link crosses the backbone of the continent, which 
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Profile of White Pass & Yukon Railway. 
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Profile of Dyea Trail & Aerial Tramway. 


PROFILES OF THE TWO ROUTES FROM LYNN CANAL TO LAKE BENNETT. 


in southeastern Alaska is a veritable rampart 
rising direct from the sea, its summit only 14 
miles inland. The headwaters of the Yukon lie 
just beyond this divide and a few coast passes 
are the only feasible highroads to the interior. 
The profiles here presented show the two lowest 
passes from ocean to river. 

‘¢The profiles are worth studying. Lynn Ca- 
nal is an inlet or fjord of the Pacific Ocean, and 
the lakes over the suinmits are the head lakes of 
the Yukon River. Although these summits are 
but 14 miles from the ocean, the distance down 
the Yukon to Bering Sea is 2,000 miles. No- 
where else in the world are the navigable head- 
waters of a great river so near the same ocean 
into which it finally empties. It is as if the 


headwaters of the Ohio River were but 14 miles 
from New York Bay. 
‘*At the head of Lynn Canal is Dyea Inlet, 
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fourteen miles long and but one mile wide, and 
into the head of Dyea Inlet empty Dyea and 
Skagway rivers, each making a long mud delta 
covered at high water, bare at low tide; and 
here the tidal range is very great, sixteen or 
more feet. 

‘¢The Dyea and Skagway rivers both flow 
rapidly down from the summits of the coast 
range of mountains. They are but torrents, 
only fourteen miles long from source to deltas, 
and within a few feet of their headwaters are 
the headwaters of the Yukon; thus natural 
passes are formed from the coast to the interior. 
By no other route is the distance so short as up 
the Dyea River. There has always been an 
Indian village at Dyea, which is doubly favored 
by being at the extreme head of ocean naviga- 
tion and nearest to the series of lakes, Crater, 
Long, and Deep, 
which empty directly 
into Lake Lindeman. 
This lake in turn 
empties into Lake 
Bennett, which is but 
forty miles from 
Dyea. From an en- 
gineering point of 
view the Skagway 
route is the better, as 
the White Pass at the 
head of the Skagway 
River is six hundred 
feet lower than the 
Chilkoot Pass, but 
neither Indians nor 
‘ miners used it. Its — 

series of lakes, Sum- 

mit, Middle, and 

Shallow, are separat- 
ed from Lake Bennett by a high divide and 
flow by long and shallow streams into other 
lakes not so immediately available for reaching 
the Yukon. 
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THE TRANSPORTATION PROBLEM. 


‘¢Prices for packing over the pass had been 
12 to 15 cents a pound in the old days of Indian- 
back, but they rapidly rose to 47 cents by the 
Dyea or Chilkoot trail and to 60 cents by the 
Skagway trail. Blockades occurred, paths turned 
into bottomless pits, and pandemonium was every- 
where. 

‘¢It is a curious illustration of the fallibility 
of intelligent human judgment that nearly all the 
capitalists organized transportation companies to 
reach the Klondike by way of the mouth of the 
Yukon, leaving the nearer and obvious road in 
the hands of men without capital. 
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‘¢ A comparison of the two routes to Dawson, 
down and up the river, should have been suffi- 
cient to convince one as to their relative values. 
Dawson is 1,600 miles from the Sound cities. 
Of this distance 1,000 miles are by inland sea, 
40 are by mountain pass, the balance down lakes 
and rivers. This route is open eight months in 
the year. By the other route it is over 4,000 
miles to Dawson, 2,700 miles of North Pacific 
Ocean to St. Michaels, and about 1,500 miles of 
treacherous river touching the arctic circle, with 
bars at mouth and elsewhere. Boats are iimited 
to a.three-foot draught, and the river mouth is 
open but three months in the year. 


THE CABLE TRAMS. 


‘« As early as August, 1897, work was started 
on the Chilkoot Railroad and Transportation Com- 
pany, on the Alaska Railroad and Transportation 
Company, and on the Dyea Klondike Transpor- 
tation Company, all three of them aérial cable 
trams. These three were ultimately consolidated 
into the Chilkoot Pass route and but one line 
finished in April, 1898. A large force of men 
was kept busy all winter, but very little beyond 
shoveling snow was accomplished from Decem- 
ber 10, 1897, to March 15, 1898. 

‘‘This tram begins 9 miles from Dyea at 
Cafion City, to which place a wagon road is al- 
most without a grade. There are two loops, one 
from Cajion City to Sheep Camp, 4 miles, and 
the other from Sheep Camp over the summit and 
one-quarter mile down the other side. This 
loop is 44 miles long. 
The trolley automati- 
cally switches from one 
loop to the other, and 
the load is limited to 
400 pounds, generally 
carried in boxes 40 x 20 
x 24 inches.”’ 

During the summer 
of 1898, while pack 
trains, were operating 
over the White Pass 
and the trams over the 
Chilkoot, rivalry pre- 
vented immoderate ex- 
tortion, and it cost very 
little more to send 
goods over in July, 
1898, than in July, 
1897, before the great 
rush had begun. Just 
now a new competitor 
appeared in the field 
and Skagway’s ultimate 
supremacy was assured. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD. 


‘¢This newcomer was an international rail- 
road, whose survey ran 20 miles through Ameri- 
can territory from tide water at Skagway to the 
summit of the pass and the international bound- 
ary, and thence 325 miles to Fort Selkirk, on 
the Yukon River, below White Horse Rapids and 
other dangers and but 174 miles above Dawson. 

‘¢ This railroad is now in operation to the sum- 
mit of the White Pass and much of the grading 
is done for 20 miles more to Lake Bennett. If 
it should stop here the aérial tram could still 
prove a dangerous rival, because the capital 
charges are so much less, operating expenses less, 
and its capacity could be easily increased to 100 
tonsa day. The difficulty has been, not in trans- 
porting but in handling the freight at the two 
termini, where accumulations cause almost inex- 
tricable confusion and long delays. 

‘¢ The railroad is a great example of engineer- 
ing and constructive skill. It would have been 
a great feat to grade 40 miles and build 20 over 
a similar rocky pass under the most favorable 
conditions, but this work was done in 7 months, 
in a region without laborers, 1,000 miles from 
supplies, 3,000 to 4,000 miles from rolling mills 
and car shops, and against fearful climatic con- 
ditions. Day after day fresh snow drifted over 
the roadbed and day after day it had to be 
shoveled off, sometimes to a depth of 6 to 8 feet. 
Supplies, bridge timbers, firewood even, for the 
enormous camps had to be carried over almost 
impassable snow trails. There were days when 








FIRST PASSENGER TRAIN OVER THE WHITE PASS AND YUKON ROUTE. 
(Crossing east fork of Skagway River, February 20, 1899.) 
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men could not work on account of the storms or 
the intense cold, but they had to be fed and 
warmed. 

‘«The road begins on deep water, a mile from 
Skagway. A shelf is blasted along the face of 
the cliff, and this beginning is typical of the 20 
miles to the summit. High above the valley, on 
a maximum grade almost the whole distance, the 
road sweeps around two different forks of the 
Skagway River, adding 6 miles to its length, but 
making it possible to reach the summit of 2,885 
feet without a switch-back. It has, however, been 
questioned by able engineers whether this was 
the best location. The strata dip from east to 
west and the other side of the valley would give 
a stable instead of unstable ledge. The west side 
is also the sunny and protected side, freer from 
ice and snow, but on this side a switch-back 
could not have been avoided. The road is nar- 
row gauge, but the roadbed and construction 
are adapted for broad gauge. It is one of the 
most solid and substantial roadbeds in America. 

‘¢This railroad has already made Skagway 
the coming city of Alaska, and thus ended the 
race between. the older Indian Dyea and the 
younger American city. It will do more. It 
will change the freight route to Dawson from an 
up-river to a down-river movement. Even this 
year barges to carry twenty tons can be bought 
at Bennett for $300, or competent men will con- 
tract to deliver freight with their own barges 
for 4 cents a pound to Dawson. Contracts are 
now being made from Seattle and Tacoma, from 
Victoria and Vancouver to Dawson via the White 
Pass for $160 a ton or 8 cents a pound. This 
through rate may fall to 6 cents when the rail- 
road reaches Bennett. Even 8 cents is lower 
than the rates hitherto charged by the long 
mouth-of-the-Yukon route. Passenger travel 
will all take the shorter road and freight will in- 
evitably follow passengers. 


AN ENGINEERING TRIUMPH. 


‘Nowhere else as on this gold trail has the 


genius of engineers wrought such beneficent and 
rapid change in so short a time. The evolution 
from hunter's path to railroad, through the in- 
termediate steps of pilgrim path, mule trail, 
wagon road, was 2,000 years in making in the 
Saint Gotthard Pass, the great highroad be- 
tween the most civilized portion of the ancient 
world and of the medieval world, the road that 
led from the gloomy north to the rich south, 
rich in treasures, in food, in spiritual tradition 
and comfort. 


‘‘Two short years as against 2,000 have 


evolved the same succession of improvements on 
the highway over the White Pass back to a north 
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hideous in climate, without history, without sen 
timent, without food, but abounding in gold.” 
Mr. Emerson’s article describes the construc- 
tion of the railroad as completed to the summit 
of White Pass. Since Mr. Emerson left Alaska, 
however, work on the road has been steadily 
continued, and the editors of the Engineering 
Magazine note the fact that on July 6, 1899, 
rail communication was opened as far as Lake 
Bennett, and thus the whole of the Klondike 
country was practically opened up to the rest of 
the world, and all hardship, as far as travel is 
concerned, is done away with. The road will 
eventually be extended to Fort Selkirk. 





GAINS AND LOSSES FROM THE KLONDIKE. 


EE author of ‘‘Made in Germany” (Mr. 
Ernest E. Williams) contributes to the 
National Review what he calls ‘‘ Klondike: A 
Study in Booms.’”’ He endeavors to compute the 
gain to the world’s wealth which has been de- 
rived from the Klondike and to enter on the 
other side the losses it has caused. He quotes 
several estimates and concludes: ‘‘Up to the 
end of 1898, therefore, it is safe to say that 
Klondike has not furnished the world with 
more than £3,750,000 worth of gold.” On 
the other hand he cites Miss Flora Shaw’s 
statement that ‘‘up to the 1898 season 30,000 
persons went to or started for Klondike, and 
that less than a seventh of their number got 
any gold out of the district at all. And it is 
doubtful if more than a small portion of these 
4,000 adventurers cleared their expenses. The 
other 26,000 certainly did not. And it is esti- 
mated on the same authority that, in spite of the 
roughness and privations of their lives, the 30,- 
000 pilgrims paid in the aggregate at least £10,- 
000,000 for their pilgrimage. It seems rather a 
poor piece of business to put £10,000,000 into a 
concern and to get out less than £4,000,000 ; 
for, even supposing that a lot more gold is taken 
out of Klondike in the future, the getting thereof 
will always entail great expense, so that unless 
the life of the Yukon mines is very prolonged 
and very fruitful, it is not at all likely that the 
£6,000,000 of capital already sunk will, after de- 
ducting future working expenses, be returned to 
the world.” 

He puts on the other side the terrible suffer- 
ings which have been endured and the loss to the 
world involved in the withdrawal from product- 
ive pursuits of the pioneering energies of 30,000 
robust men. The Canadian Government has 
lost, not gained from the Klondike, and the 
prospect of the gold region ultimately being used 
for agricultural or pasture land he dismisses as 
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out of the question. He concludes that if the 
Klondike had not given forth one ounce of gold 
to the world, the world would not have been 
appreciably poorer. He makes the blue book 
published by Mr. Ogilvie, the Canadian govern- 
ment commissioner of the Yukon, principally 
responsible for this boom. 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF SIBERIA. 


T is a most attractive account which Mr. W. 
Durban gives in the Contemporary Review 
of the Trans-Siberian Railway, its route, its 
actual and probable results. Its five-foot gauge 
is uniform with all Russian railroads ; ‘‘ the great 
height of the carriages, proportionate with the 
width, adds to the imposing aspect of the trains.” 
It is solidly and durably built; ‘‘all the per- 
manent bridges are of iron ;” the bridge over 
the Irtish is four miles long and its piers are 
stupendous. 


GREAT INTERNATIONAL AWAKENING. 


He declares : 

‘«¢ The effect of this wonderful undertaking will 
be the opening up of Siberia, making it easy of 
access in any spot, and the development of its 
incalculable but splendid resources and capabili- 
ties. Russia . . . is about to become, in a 
predominant sense, an Asiatic power. Ina few 
years she will be able to supply all her essential 
needs from her territories beyond the Ural. . 
Siberia is the greatest country in the world so 
far as mere magnitude is concerned ; and this 
huge territory is one vast repository of unde- 
veloped resources, both mineral and agricultur- 
al... . A great disturbance of things is at 
hand, as the nations of Europe are about to 
realize. Great awakenings await our statesmen 
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and our merchants. Splendid possibilities are at 
hand for those who may know how to use them.” 


LUXURIOUS TRAVELING. 


Most pleasing is the picture of the amenities of 
travel on the line : 

‘¢The traveler who expects that on the great 
Siberian route he will speedily find himself 
plunged into semi-savagery, or that he will on 
leaving Europe begin to realize the solitude of a 
vast forlorn wilderness, will be agreeably dis- 
appointed. This great line is intended to carry 
forward in its progress all the comforts of mod- 
ern civilization. Every station is picturesque and 
even artistic. No two stations are alike in style, 
and all are neat, substantial, comfortable, and 
comparable to the best rural stations anywhere in 
Europe or America. 

‘¢The great Siberian follows the rule of ex- 
cellence and abundance. There, at every station, 
just as on the European side of the Urals, the 
traveler sees, on entering the handsome dining- 
room, the immense buffet loaded with freshly 
cooked Russian dishes, always hot and steaming, 
and of a variety not attempted in any other land 
excepting at great hotels. You select what 
fancy and appetite dictate, without any supervi- 
sion. To dine at a railroad restaurant anywhere 
in the Russian empire is one of the luxuries of 
travel. Your dinner costs only a rouble—about 
two shillings—and what a dinner you secure for 
the money !” 


RAIL AND RIVER SYSTEM WITHOUT PARALLEL. 


The route has been admirably chosen : 

‘«The track runs across the upper waters of 
the great rivers, just about where they begin to 
be easily navigable. This will enable the navi- 
gation of the Obi, Yenisei, and Lena to be taken 
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advantage of for the extension of commerce 
throughout their entire length. When all is 
finished there will not in the world be so splendid 
a system of communication by rail and river 
combined as in Siberia. . . . In the wake of the 
new line towns are springing up like mushrooms. 
Many of these will become great cities. . . . All 
the chief gold fields are in this southern latitude.” 


AN INCOMPARABLE LAND. 


Siberia consists of three belts: the desolate 
Tundra, 200 to 500 miles broad ; the Taiga, or 
much wider belt of forest ; and the zone of the 
steppes : 

‘«It is the region of the steppes, that endless 
natural garden which again makes Siberia an in- 
comparable land. Sheeted with flowers, varie- 
gated by woodlands, it holds in its lap ranges of 
mountains, all running with fairly uniform trend 
from north to south, while in its heart lies the 
romantic and mysterious Baikal, the deepest of 
lakes. Through the spurs of the Taiga, running 
irregularly through the lovely steppes, passes the 
new railroad, which thus taps the chief resources 
of the land. It will open up the forests, the 
arable country land, the cattle- breeding districts, 
and, above all, the mineral deposits. Here is a 
fine coming opportunity for the capitalists of the 
world.” 

‘¢ THE HUB OF ASIA.” 


Tomsk is reached by a branch line 80 miles 
long : 
‘¢ Tomsk will become the ‘hub’ of Asia. It 
lies near the center of the new railroad system. 
It has a telephone system, is lighted by elec- 
tricity, and possesses a flourishing university with 
30 professors and 300 students. . . . Both for 
pasture and for the culture of -cereals, the vast 
territory between the Obi and the Yenisei will 
be unrivaled in the whole world. Kurgan is the 
capital. It will become an Asiatic Chicago. The 
town of Obb is a striking sample of the magical 
results of the railroad. Three years ago not a 
house stood on the site of this city of 14,000 
people, in which are to-day many handsome 
buildings, including several churches. The whole 
country was till recently a scene of wild desola- 
tion.” 

Into this rich region will be transplanted 
millions of mujiks from the overcrowded and 
outworn Western territories. The writer con- 
cludes : 

‘«The future possibilities of this railroad are 
little dreamed of by the world at large. The 
Russians tell us that when their grand line is 
open throughout, the journey from Moscow to 
Newchwang or Vladivostock will be made in 


four days, and Shanghai may be reached from 
London in nine days. As to the fare, it will 
certainly be possible to go from London to 
Shanghai, by using this Russian line, for £40 
first class, about half of the present fare to China 
by the cheapest sea route via Brindisi.” 





A RAILROAD ACROSS THE SAHARA. 


PAUL LEROY-BEAULIKU has in the 
- first July number of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes an exhaustive paper on the scheme for 
building a railroad across the Sahara. He says, 
truly enough, that no one can estimate at this 
early stage the precise value of the vast terri- 
tories which France has acquired in Africa, some 
of which are undoubtedly available for agricul- 
ture, while the rest may contain as much mineral 
wealth as that which has made Chile, South 
Africa, or Australia famous. The French A fri- 
can empire consists of three important divisions : 
(1) on the north, formed by Algeria and Tunis ; 
(2) on the west, consisting of Senegal, the Ivory 
Coast, Dahomey, the bend of the Niger as far as 
Lake Tchad; and (3) consisting of the Congo 
territories and those on the Chari and the 
Ubanghi. Of these the third is the most distant, 
and it is where the occupation of France is least 
effective, and where most remains to be done in 
the way of exploration. All three divisions are 
completely isolated from one another, and com- 
munication between them is slow, precarious, and 
intermittent. It was at the time of the Fashoda 
crisis that M. Leroy-Beaulieu remembered the 
project for a railroad across the Sahara which he 
had supported twenty years before. If it had 
been built then the whole colonial future of 
France, and one may even say her political fu- 
ture, would have been changed, and the rich 
provinces of central Soudan, Sokoto, and Bornu 
would not have fallen under the dominion of 
England. France, in fact, would have been 
spared the humiliation of Fashoda, and an al- 
most unlimited market would have been found 
for the products of Algeria and Tunis. M. 
Leroy- Beaulieu disclaims any anti-English feel- 
ing. France, he says, does not want to rob 
England of her possessions, but desires only not 
to lose her own. 


ITS DIFFICULTIES. 


It is not too late, M. Leroy-Beaulieu thinks, 
even now, to build this railroad, and it would 
cost about a tenth part of what Russia has spent 
on her two railroads, the Trans-Caspian and the 
Trans-Siberian. The line would cost some $40,- 


900,000 to $50,000,000—a mere trifle, the price 


of a dozen or so of cruisers. The idea of the 
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line is at least forty years old, and was appar- 
ently first formulated in all its beauty in 1859 
by General Hanoteau, who adopted for his motto, 
‘«The tropics in six days from Paris.” Subse- 
quent events having deprived France of certain 
territories, the possessi6n of which she might 
then have aspired to, have rendered the problem 
of the railroad easier to solve. Indeed, it would 
not take rank by any means among the longest 
railroads of the world. The distance from Bis- 
kra to Sinder, or, if it be preferred, to Kanem, 
on Lake Tchad, would be about 1,500 miles, 
allowing for deviations from the straight line 
necessitated by possible engineering difficulties. 
A considerable part of this enterprise could be 
constructed immediately within the limits of 
French territory which is effectively occupied. 
Connected with the scheme, too, is the project 
of uniting the great oasis of the Sahara at Air 
with the French Soudan, which would be about 
500 miles, or a little more, and it could be ulti- 
mately prolonged to the east as far as the Oasis 
of Bilma. M. Leroy-Beaulieu bravely meets the 
objection, which will occur to everybody, of the 
difficulty of building a line on a sandy desert. 
He denies that shifting sands are characteristic 
of the Sahara. Of course there is a good deal of 
sand, but it can be judiciously avoided ; and he 
thinks that rocks are much more characteristic 
of the Sahara than anything else. He quotes 
the opinion of M. Choisy, an engineer who in- 
spected the desert in 1880, and who declared 
that he had traveled for days together without 
finding enough sand to dry the ink of his letters. 
The scarcity of water is undoubtedly an impor- 
tant point ; but M. Leroy-Beaulieu explains that 
small oases are frequently met with, and the 
dryness of the desert is much less than is gener- 
ally believed, and may be greatly mitigated by 
modern methods of well-sinking. 


WHAT IT WOULD COST. 


We now come to the important question of 
cost. M. Leroy-Beaulieu has inspected the line 
from Sfax to Gafsa, which opened up the great 
deposits of phosphates in the southern part of 
Tunis. That line passes over a desert region, 
and it was built in eighteen months at a cost of 
about $12,000 per kilometer, the most difficult 
portions costing about $15,000 a kilometer, and 
the whole line was made in anticipation of an 
enormous traffic. On this analogy the Trans. 
Saharan railroad should not cost more than 
$50,000,000, for labor is cheap, and the princi- 
pal expense would be in bringing the rails to the 
place. It may be noted that M. Leroy- Beaulieu 
anticipates a very large movement both of pas- 
sengers and goods. The passengers would not 
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be confined to officials and their families, but 
would include globe-trotters and no doubt the 
patients of Mr. Cook. 
A CHARACTER SKETCH OF ADMIRAL 
SAMPSON. 

hae most prominent article in the September 

Mc Clure’s is a character sketch of Admiral 
Sampson, by Ray Stannard Baker, who has vis- 
ited the admiral’s home and found out all about 
the conditions of his boyhood and early manhood 
in order to give his capital picture of the evolution 
of a great modern naval officer. Admiral Samp- 
son’s father was an Irish immigrant, a day 
laborer. His son grew up in central New York 
with few educational opportunities. The boy 
went to school at Palmyra, and when Congress- 
man Morgan had the appointment to a vacancy 
in the Naval Academy, in 1857, he asked the 
principal of the school who was his brightest boy. 

‘¢The answer came without a moment's hesi- 
tation, ‘Sampson.’ The admiral’s mother was 
overjoyed at the opportunity thus opened, but his 
father objected. The elder Sampson was grow- 
ing old, the boy was now strong enough to do a 
man’s work, and he was xeeded at home. But 
Mrs. Sampson laid her hand on her husband's 
shoulder, and her words are now historic in Pal- 
myra. ‘I want one son,’ she said, ‘who won't 
carry a sawbuck on his shoulder all his lite.’ 

‘¢It so happened that when the official an- 
nouncement of Sampson’s appointment reached 
Palmyra a number of politicians were gathered 
in the office of the local newspaper in Main Street. 
One of them looked out of the window. Thére 
in the street were James Sampson and his son 
digging a ditch connected with some public im- 
provement. ‘Gentlemen,’ he said, ‘if you wish 
to see the future admiral of the United States 
navy, look out the window.’ ”’ 

Sampson was a brilliant student and gradu- 
ated first in his class, doubtless owing to his 
ability to study eighteen out of twenty-four hours 
without detriment to his health. Sampson rose 
to be a lieutenant in 1862, and saw active service 
in the Civil War as an officer on the ironclad 
Patapsco in the blockade of Charleston. He had 
an almost miraculous escape from this ship when 
it was blown up by a torpedo. 

SAMPSON’S ‘‘ COLDNESS.”’ 

Mr. Baker pays a high tribute to the admiral’s 
fairness and openness of mind and his personal 
disinterestedness. 

‘This element of stern fairness, that asks 
nothing, but demands its rights to the uttermost, 
has given Sampson the reputation of being cold, 
but it has also placed him on an unapproachable 
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plane of respect and admiration. If an officer 
or a seaman does his duty, he knows that Samp- 
son is a steady and a powerful friend; if he is 
derelict, he knows exactly what to expect and 
that no influence from any source can save him. 
‘If Sampson had only made a few mistakes and 
failures,’ a naval officer said to me, ‘ we should 
love him as much as we respect him.’ 

‘¢T repeated this remark to another officer, and 
he responded: ‘If he could tell a good funny 
story : 

‘sAnd yet, in the very inner circle of his 
friends and in his family Admiral Sampson is 
as genuinely loved as_ by those outside he is re- 
spected ; and he even tells the ‘funny story,’ 
although it partakes rather of the nature of wit, 
often rapier-like in its keenness, than of humor.”’ 





A TRAINED SCIENTIST. 


Sampson’s work on shore has been quite as 
valuable as his feats on thé sea. He has trained 
our young naval men in physics, chemistry, 
metallurgy, and astronomy. His technical work 
is testing ammunition, and as a member of the 
board of fortifications and defenses has been 
second to none, and as chief of the bureau of 
ordnance he has spent for the Government about 
$6,000,000 a year. 

‘¢¢ Ho is one of the clearest-headed men I 
ever Knew,’ said ex-Secretary Herbert ; he ‘has 
a remarkable facility in stating a proposition 
lucidly and in the fewest possible words. In 
this respect I never knew any one to equal him.’ 

‘¢Sampson’s home life has been as unpreten- 
tious and as devoted as his naval service. His 
first wife died in 1878, and in 1882 he was again 
married—to Miss Elizabeth Burling. He has 
four grown daughters, two of whom have mar- 
ried naval officers; and two sons, aged eleven 
and nine. During the Santiago campaign Mrs. 
Sampson lived in a beautiful home at Glen Ridge, 
N. J. The admiral’s relations with his chil- 
dren are more those of a kindly older brother 
than of a father. Indeed, the real man is best 
seen in his home. He is full of quips of speech 
at table, bits of story and information, his keen 
mind playing upon and sharpening the minds of 
his boys. Cheap wit has always disgusted him, 
but he enjoys good humor as much as any one, 
although he rarely smiles except with his eyes ; 
and he detests vulgarity and profanity. His 
wife told me she never saw him excited nor out 
of temper; and only once, when he happened 
to see a torpedo-boat blown up within plain view 
of the window at which he was sitting. did she 
see him hurry. His habits of studiousness, ac- 
quired as a boy, still cling to him, and he reads 
many books of substance and information. Of 





late years he reads more novels; ‘ David Ha- 
rum’ pleased him greatly. He cares for music, 
but not greatly for the drama; he never makes 
a speech when he can avoid it. He never voted 
but once—for Lincoln at his second election. 
He is a man of deeply religious instincts, al- 
though in this respect, as in all others, he is 
thoroughly unostentatious. He attends the Pres- 
byterian church as regularly as his sea duties 
will permit, and is always present at services 
aboard ship. His religion is a matter of character 
rather than of form, and yet in his account of the 
bombardment of Santiago he says: ‘Captain 
Philip having called my attention to the fact that 
it was Sunday, I decided, as it was not necessary 
to bombard on that day, to postpone operations 
until the same hour on Monday.’ 

‘¢ Although methodical of manner, Sampson 
is a man of much physical agility and strength. 
for years he has been a good tennis player, never 
neglecting an opportunity for a game even ina 
foreign port—and he plays with remarkable ac- 
tivity. He is also a bicycle rider, but more for 
exercise than for enjoyment. In person he is a 
man somewhat above medium height, rather 
slender and straight and well knit. He is al- 
ways dressed with scrupulous neatness, down to 
the last detail. He never wears a uniform when 
away from his ship if he can avoid it. At first 
sight one might take him to be a college profess- 
or, and yet he wears the unmistakable distinc- 
tion of command. His forehead is broad and 
full at the temples; his hair is iron-gray and 
rather thin; his beard is short and always re- 
cently trimmed ; his nose is sharply cut and per- 
fectly molded. His eyes are remarkably brilliant 
and expressive. They are large and dark and 
clear, and while the remainder of his face is some- 
what immobile, they tell every changing emotion. 

‘¢ Even in its sea phases, Sampson’s life ha’ 
not been marked by the startling and heroic in 
cidents that seize so readily upon the popular 
fancy. Yet the faithfulness to every routine of 
duty, the close attention to discipline and order, 
the constant striving for greater efficiency that 
have peculiarly distinguished him during all his 
career were the best possible preparation for 
such work as the country required of him in the 
spring of 1898. It was the same with Farragut. 
Barring Farragut’s presence as a very youthful 
midshipman in the famous fight made by the 
Essex against the Phebe and the Cherub, there is 
no ‘event’ in his career until he came to the 
great command which made him famous. But 
there was the same steady hold on the apprecia- 
tion of his fellows, the same hard: application to 
work that are found in Sampson’s career. 
When you come to think of it, Sampson spent 
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about forty-two years in winning the battle of 
Santiago. During all.of that time he worked in 
almost total obscurity, so far as the American 
people at large were concerned. His name was 
not as well known, except in a limited circle, as 
that of many a boy politician. I was shown a 
scrap-book in which Mrs. Sampson has kept the 
notices of her husband for years past. There 
were perhaps a score of them, all short, and dry 
with the dates and duties of a naval man’s 
‘record.’ I think his picture was printed twice 
in the newspapers before the Spanish war. In 
a single July day he became famous the world 
over. But it was not a change in the man; 


Sampson was as great in January, 1898, as he 
was in July, only the people did not know it.” 


A STUDY OF COLONEL INGERSOLL. 


\ the September Bookman Prof. Harry Thurs- 


ton Peck writes on Colonel Ingersoll, and 
begins by describing that most dramatic moment 
in the Republican convention of 1876, when ‘in 
the midst of that great hall, and surrounded by a 
vast assemblage whose tumultuous shouts were 
stilled at once into a deathlike silence, Colonel 
Ingersoll arose to bring officially before the dele- 
gates the name of James G. Blaine. The mo- 
ment was historic ; the issues were profoundly 
vital and far-reaching ; the prize at stake was 
the greatest for which Americans contend ; and 
before the orator had uttered half a dozen sen- 
tences it was felt instinctively by all that he had 
risen with consummate ease and perfect power to 
the full height of his opportunity. 

‘¢Convention oratory is not to be tested by 
the standard that we apply to the eloquence of 
Demosthenes or Pitt or Webster. It is essen- 
tially rhetorical ; it is an appeal to the emotions, 
to sentiment, to pride, to loyalty, to prejudice; 
it is not directed to the intellectual faculties at 
all. Yet, in its way, it may still be fine and 
worthy of an intelligent admiration even when 
read over afterward in cold blood and without 
the thrilling accompaniment of the incarnate pas- 
sion that pierces its spoken words with fire and 
follows them with the tempestuous thunders of a 
sublimely mad enthusiasm. All oratory, in the 
end, is most fairly judged by its adaptation to 
the circumstances of its utterance ; and from this 
standpoint Colonel Ingersoll’s short speech was 
almost perfect of its kind. It was pure rhetoric ; 
yet it was that sublimated rhetoric which is not 
elaborated in the closet, but which gets its po- 
tency from the swift inspiration of the moment ; 
and which is charged with electricity, with human 
feeling, with elemental passion. It was the rhet- 
oric of Corwin and not the rhetoric of Everett,” 
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AS A PROFESSIONAL ATHEIST. 


‘¢Tt is, indeed, as a professional atheist that 
Colonel Ingersoll is destined to be now remem- 
bered. The political fortunes of Mr. Blaine, to 
which he had at first attached himself, were 
shipwrecked in the cataclysm of 1884; and it is 
even said that between the two men there finally 
arose a coolness verging on dislike. Moreover, 
Colonel Ingersoll, in spite of his first strikingly 
dramatic effort, never added to his reputation as 
a political orator ; of late years he let that reputa- 
tion slowly die. As a jury lawyer his services 
were always in request, yet he never stood out in 
conspicuous preéminence above the other mem- 
bers of the legal profession. It was, in the end, 
entirely as an agnostic and as a public opponent 
of all Christian teaching that men came to think 
of him, and hence it is only in this aspect of his 
career that his life and influence demand of us a 
careful estimate.” 

On this aspect of Ingersoll’s career Professor 
Peck dwells, and has nothing pleasant to say of 
his subject. He calls to mind that Colonel Inger- 
soll was no thinker nor scholar, and thinks that 
his influence over his auditors was due to arts 
resembling those of the demagogue. Nor does 
Professor Peck think that Ingersoll was justified 
by any intensity of conviction in his attempts to 
shake the faith of others. 


THE LATE PRESIDENT HEUREAUX. 


Shen September National Magazine, of Boston, 

shows again the energy and timeliness of the 
conductors of that periodical by printing a sketch 
of President Heureaux, the late ruler of Santo 
Domingo, by Sefior Francis L. Willis. This 
writer describes his subject as a dictator whose 
supreme trait was courage—one who would enter 
a camp of plotters and defy them. His methods 
were summary in the extreme. If a man was 
reported to have accused him of tyrannical con- 
duct the rebellious subject would usually be 
taken out and promptly shot by the guards. He 
gave magnificent state balls once or twice a year, 
where the half-breeds and negroes mixed freely 
together and where the women appeared with 
Wort gowns from Paris. His policemen were 
at the same time soldiers, and the whole island 
was full of soldiers. His fortifications were well 
supplied with modern artillery, and the Santo 
Domingo navy consisted of three gunboats with 
the latest armaments, something like our cruiser 
Montgomery. He kept one boat continually 
moored at the entrance of his secret passage 
from the palace, through which he could reach 
the boat and escape in the event of an uprising. 
Sefior Willis says : 
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‘The palace, where I first met President 
Heureaux, is an old rectangular stone building, 
two stories in height, inclosing a court supported 
by shambling pillars. On the outside a veranda 
extends the entire length. At the large arched 
doorway two sleepy soldiers stand, clad in blue 
with red stripes down their trousers, and wearing 
boots—the latter an important distinction from 
the neighboring Haitian soldiers who are bare- 
foot. 

‘¢On my first visit to the president I met him 
in his plainly furnished office, just to the left of 
the entrance on the second floor, adjoining those 
oceupied by the members of his cabinet ; all easily 
accessible from a balcony which extends around . 
the court. I found awaiting me an herculean 
negro, six feet four inches in height, whose keen 
piercing eyes seemed to read my very thoughts, 
and above all to ask, ‘ Well! what favor do you 
want of me?’ I must say that I was by no 
means at ease, and my first impulse was to leave 
as soon as possible. 


AN ABSOLUTE RULER. 


‘‘ However, he was most polite and tried four 
European languages upon me before my dumb 
English tongue could respond to his greeting. 
I was soon aware he was thoroughly posted on 
current affairs and had surmised, from the news- 
paper report, the purport of my visit before I 
could relate it. It was very evident that he 
kept every one at a distance, had no confidants, 
and trusted no one—in fact he seemed a ruler 
who assumed absolute power. 

‘¢Strong, handsome as a typical black man 
can be, without the ordinary vices of drinking 
and smoking, but preserving one or more serag- 
lios in various parts of his little empire, ready to 
slay without mercy, and still, in a way, honest 
in his belief and generous to strangers—such 
was the man as I knew him. He granted my 
request readily, and I met him many times there- 
after. In these interviews he often expressed 
this sentiment : ‘It is impossible to govern these 
people as you govern in the United States. 
The black man can only be ruled by fear and the 
half-breed is even more treacherous.’ Certainly 
my own experience of both Haitian,and Santo 
Domingan life leads me to accept his conclu- 
sions, although the means he chose to employ, 
may seem murderous and barbaric in the ex- 
treme.”’ 

This writer says that the salvation for the na- 
tives of Santo Domingo can only come through 
American civilization ; otherwise they are rot- 
ting away, decreasing in numbers, and losing all 
the ordinary habits and ambitions of the human 
being. There is very little indication of the or- 
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dinary sympathies and kindliness of human na- 
ture. The children go about naked until nine or 
ten years of age, and licentiousness is eating 
away all ideals of manhood and womanhood. 
And yet the people are more cleanly and honest 
than in most of the countries in the West Indies. 





SHALL WE GIVE UP THE TWO-PARTY SYSTEM ? 


HE editor of the Sewanee Review, Prof. 

William P. Trent, contributes to the cur- 
rent number of that able quarterly a suggestive 
discussion of ‘*Cosmopolitanism and Partisan- 
ship,” in which he exposes the deficiencies of the 
two-party system as applied in our political life 
and proposes as a substitute the so-called group 
system. His article is the more significant in 
so far as it may be taken to represent modern 


opinion in the South. 


Professor Trent admits that the party system 
worked well once, both in England and the 
United States. As long as political questions 
properly so called—7.e., questions about forms of 
government, popular liberty, etc.—were the only 
questions in debate, a man was able to ally him- 
self with a party which did not receive his entire 
approval and to vote with that party year after 
year without abandoning his individual prin- 
ciples, because that party, on the whole, brought 
him step by step nearer his ideal. ‘*Can a man 
do this in America to-day?” asks Professor 
Trent. His answer is in the negative. 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL QUESTIONS—-THE GROUP 
SYSTEM. 


‘¢ Political questions in any true sense of the 
term play little part among us now. The last 
great political question that confronted us was 
settled by war a generation ago. From Maine 
to Texas there is a practical unanimity, regardless 
of party, about the cardinal principles of demo- 
cratic government. The questions that confront 
us are social and economic. It is true that in 
the South there is a socio-political question con- 
cerning the suffrage, but this, we trust, is being 
settled, and when it is settled we shall be in line 
with the rest of the country. This will mean 
that we shall not be able consistently to act with 
either of two great parties, because our class and 
economic interests cannot easily be grouped in 
one of two ways—certainly not with the maxi- 
mum of advantage. 

‘Our interests will he those of the group of 
men whose circumstances are similar to our-own. 
We shall find it necessary to draw close to these 
men that we may protect our common interests. 
Already our agriculturists and our laboring men 
have organized into groups which, while they 
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have not been able successfully to cope with the 
major parties as yet, are surely, if slowly, disin- 
tegrating them. Other groups will be formed 
in time—indeed exist to-day—for the capitalists 
work together, and so do the members of the 
liberal professions, even though the latter call 
themselves independents and lack coherent or- 
ganization. Such would be the course of our 
political development in all probability, even if 
things were working smoothly to-day, but the 
present confused state of politics will inevitably 
hasten the consummation described. Our two 
great parties, having no logical basis of divis‘on, 
have naturally floundered frightfully, and have 
cast about blindly for some plank in the shape of 
an effective issue that would float them. Thus 
it is that they have deluded the people into voting 
on questions of the currency, which ought to be 
handled by experts alone, and thus it is that they 
have dragooned many voters into supporting 
tariffs, pensions, and other such abuses in which 
they have no positive interest. The result has 
been that an intelligent man can scarcely cast a 
vote to-day in this country without violating a 
principle or supporting a cause he reprobates.” 





‘¢ SEMI-SOCIALISM.”’ 


Professor Trent predicts the dominance of 
‘¢semi-socialism”’ as the great governmental 
torce of the future and that the group system 
will be found to harmonize with this force better 
than the two-party system. 

‘«Semi-socialism implies the same strong ex- 
ecutive head, the same powerful chiefs of depart- 
ments, the same permanent commissions and 
courts and boards, and finally the same criticising 
and restraining legislature or Congress, strong 
only in a negative way through the proportional 
power of each group to be placated or through 
the combined power of two or more groups 
joined to resist an unjust and unwise measure, as 
are implied by the group system as it is under- 
stood to-day. It is to be observed, further, that 
neither semi-socialism nor the group system can 
be in reality subversive of the ultimate authority 
of the people, if the people is alert and vigorous. 
The socialism of the future may prove dangerous, 
and the group system as it exists in France and 
Germany to-day may actually lead to confusion ; 
but in neither case should we blame the govern- 
mental system before examining how far the 
people has done its duty. Hence I have little 
sympathy with those conscientious Americans 
who tell us that they are party men and continue 
such in spite of the iniquities of their party, be- 
cause they believe party government to be better 
than a confused group system. 

‘‘There is no inherent reason why the group 


system should introduce confusion, in spite of its 
complexity. We have adapted ourselves to the 
complexities of modern trade and commerce ; 
why should we not to the complexities of mod- 
ern government? It is certain, on the other 
hand, that the man who remains inside a party 
some of whose actions he despises countenances 
wrongdoing, and in so far loses in moral charac- 
ter and moral influence. It is certain, also, that if 
all good, true men would not only withdraw from 
corrupt parties, but denounce them, the glamour 
which has already begun to vanish from politics 
would completely depart, and we should all see 
—what some of us now see—that with the prac- 
tical settling of theological and strictly political 
questions, with the lessening of dynastic and 
territorial incenfives to war, in other words, with 
the changed nature of diplomacy, the art of 
government has become more and more business- 
like in its character and requires the same sort 
of men to practice it as those to whom we in- 
trust our railroads and all the other complex 
instrumentalities and institutions of modern life. 
To take the glamour out of politics should there- 
fore be the aim of all intelligent people. We 
should want our rulers to be men versed in the 
business of government, and should give them 
only their just proportion of praise. It is really 
ridiculous to escort with torchlight processions 
men whose work is fortunately beginning to call 
for talents by no means exceptional. But when 
semi-socialism or the group system comes, we 
shall see plainly what the two-party system has 
more or less hidden from us, that politics is now- 
adays by no means the half divine calling we 
have been taught to believe it. The result will, 
to my thinking, be almost pure gain.” 








THE TIME ELEMENT IN POLITICAL CAMPAIGNS. 


N a discussion of ‘‘The Time Element in 
Political Campaigns” in the American Jour- 

nal of Sociology for July, Mr. L. G. McConachie 
says in regard to the advantages of having dif- 
ferent dates for the elections of different sets o 
officers : 
‘¢ Separation of the times for national, State, 
and municipal action will relieve Presidents from 
sitting down at feasts with keepers of city gam- 


«bling dens and Congressmen from campaigning 


with bullet-headed candidates for State legisla- 
tures. It will remedy that interference of political 
issues which repudiates a President’s war policy 
because a State administration has been mixed up 
in canal frauds. It will permit the average cit- 
izen to vote with his next-door neighbor for 
municipal ownership without encouraging that 
neighbor’s tariff or monetary views. It will 
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secure individual attention for each of the three 
governments. Three distinct types of healthy 
leadership will emerge. The champion of ex- 
panded commerce will not need to clash with the 
champion of building and loan associations or 
with the champion of clean streets. 


ADVANTAGES OF SIMULTANEOUS ACTION. 


‘¢Time uniformity of action in each separate 
governmental grade—national, State, or city— 
prevents repeating or colonizing within each party 
and restricts each citizen to the caucus of but one 
party for any given election. By making the 
formation of slates more difficult, it encourages 
the choice of candidates on personal rather than 
on geographical grounds. It secures equality of 
opportunity among the aspirants’for each office. 
The unscrupulous cannot avail themselves of snap 
methods. The still hunt that unduly lengthens 
the campaign backward from the election is no 
longer a factor. The contest is exalted to the 
free plane of persuasion and reason. All the as- 
pirants must come to the line and start fair. 
‘Party harmony’ is promoted, since Americans 
acquiesce readily in a fair defeat. Time uni- 
formity secures equality among political parties. 
Partisanship loses force when all parties act 
simultaneously. They feel that, however much 


they may differ as to means, they are honestl 
ig 


aiming for the same end. Each cannot ask what 
rival parties have declarea, and therefore must 
ask what is best for the state. Each makes the 
most of the primary and of the convention, be- 
cause it knows not just how much its prospective 
opponents are making of them. Time uniformity 
secures equality of opportunity among States and 
among counties. The unfair leverage of the 
‘moral effect’ vanishes. Hach county and each 
State follows its own judgment.”’ 

Mr. McConachie’ goes further in his sugges- 
tions; he proposes that there be a simultaneous 
choice of all State officers or of all county and 
city officers throughout the Union. The election 
of mayors, for instance, in all the lake cities on 
a single day would have the same effect on trade 
among those cities as does the keeping by them 
of a common day of rest in each week. 

‘« The coinciding action of multitudes of elect- 
ors moves the patriotic imagination. Let the 
legislator devote a single period to municipal 
elections, and let a hundred great cities elect at 
one and the same time—what a quickening of 
civic life! What an impulse of emulative rival- 
ries! What a gathering of scattered, confused 
efforts into one steady, distinct movement |” 

‘‘Tn fine, intelligent planning of the times for 
political action may do much to place both men 
and measures upon their independent merits.” 
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THE YAQUI INDIANS OF MEXICO. 


es the July number of that attractive Cali- 
fornia magazine, the Land of Sunshine, 
Verona Granville gives an account of a recent 
visit to the home of the Yaqui Indians in the 
state of Sonora, Mexico. After reading her 
description of the Yaquis and their home life 





A YAQUI HERDER, 


one can hardly believe that these are the same 
Indians who are now causing the Mexican Gov- 
ernment so much trouble. 

The writer was surprised to find this peop'e 
well dressed and up to date in their cooking 
utensils, agricultural implements, and weapons. 

‘¢A fine modern rifle stood in the corner of 
the first house I entered. All the family wore 
shoes, and the mother and three little girls wore 
neat, lace-trimmed calico dresses. They had just 
come from church, it being Sunday. Though 
we were invited to dine with the family, we 
declined, as our time was limited in the village. 
Many other huts were visited, and all were far 
cleaner and their occupants more intelligent than 
I had been led to expect from my reading about 
the Yaquis. Both men and women are above the 
average Mexican ‘in height. Many are extremely 
tall and all well proportioned. Their features 
are pleasing, their eyes large and piercing, their 
noses straight, and their teeth white as ivory. 
The carriage of a Yaqui woman would fire the 
heart of a Delsartean with unquenchable envy, 
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so tall, so straight, so well poised is the entire 
figure, especially when the olla is placed on the 
head on returning from the well or river. The 
constant carrying of burdens on the head pre- 
serves an erect position of the torso, and the act 
of walking is performed from the waist down- 
ward—a method employed by the Greeks for 
beautifying the human form divine. 

‘¢The Yaquis are the backbone of the popv- 
lation of Sonora. They are the best workmen 
in the republic, commanding from 10 to 20 
per cent. higher wages in many localities than 
Mexican or other Indian labor. There is not a 
lazy bone in the Yaqui body. They are a peace- 


able, law-abiding people when justly treated. . 


From time immemorial they have been hunters, 
miners, and tillers of the soil. They have the 


nomad instinct in less degree than almost any 
other Indian tribe.” 


_ IN WAR AND PEACE. 


Nevertheless the Yaquis have a record for 
fighting, as the Mexican authorities know to 
their sorrow. 

‘¢ When oppressed they have simply risen to 
redress their wrongs. In their mountain fast- 
ness they could no more be conquered than the 
Scotsmen before the battle of Bannockburn. The 
government at last recognized the futility of con- 
tinuing the struggle to conquer them, and at the 
invitation of President Diaz, the old chief of the 
Yaquis, Tetabiate, visited the City of Mexico, 
where the terms of a treaty of peace were agreed 
to. The signing of the treaty took place at 
Ortiz, a military station near Guaymas. It was 
an impressive sight, with hundreds of Indians, 
all carrying white flags bearing the word paz 
(peace), surrounding the old chief and Colonel 
Peinado. ‘Tetabiate gave his word that the life 
and property of all Mexicans and foreigners 
should be held sacred within his domain, and 
that he and his people would uphold and obey 
the laws of the republic. Colonel Peinado 
promised on the part of the government that 
certain lands claimed by the Indians should be 
theirs absolutely, to hold or to sell, and that 
they should be granted all the rights held by the 
Mexicans. The treaty has never been violated 
by Tetabiate, and he caused to be shot several 
Indians who killed an American prospector in 
the Sierra Madre near the Rio Aros.” 

This article was written before the outbreak of 
the present insurrection, the causes of which are 
not fully understood in this country, though it is 
very generally believed in the West that Mexi- 
can encroachments on the’ Indians’ lands lay at 
the root of the trouble. It is admitted that the 
Yaquis had provocation for taking the war-path. 
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MENELIK AND THE ABYSSINIANS. 
| ia McClure’s for September Mr. Cleveland 
Moffett has an exceedingly readable article 
on ‘* King Menelik and His People.” We quote 
some specially interesting paragraphs : 

‘¢Here is Menelik of Ethiopia, victor over 
Italian regiments with Gatling guns and smoke- 
less powder—a homely, pockmarked man, whose 
skin is black ; whose hair is turning white, for 
he has passed the fifty-year point; massive in 
chest, strong in tread (though of a clumsy gait), 
with keen, restless eyes under threatening brows 
—a warrior in mien and build, as in fact. There 
is much of contradiction in Menelik, for tradition 
makes him a Hebrew by descent, from Solomon 
and Sheba’s Queen, and yet he shows no sign of 
the Jew; straight nose and thick lips, sternness 
of glance, with kindness in the smile, a fighter 
and a patriarch, a Christian king in Africa. 

‘¢ Let no one think of this man as a ruler of 
negroes; say rather a ruler of dark-skinned 
Romans, some many shades lighter than himself, 
with classic cut of features, high brows, thin 
lips, straight hair, a purer type by far than Men- 
elik himself, who shows a mingling of races 
wherefrom, it may be, comes his strength. 
These Ethiopians wear the garment worn in 
Cesar’s time, their chemma being quite the Ro- 
man toga in form and way of draping. They go 
bareheaded for the most part, though some bind 
their brows with a white turban, and barefooted ; 
that is, all save Menelik, who alone in the realm 
has taken to European shoes and European hat 


‘—symbols, one may believe, of his friendliness 


to Western innovations. 

‘‘A country of lions and rugged men this 
Ethiopia, as the people call it, not Abyssinia, 
which is a disparaging word in use among the 
Arabs. An Ethiopian worthy to wear in battle 
the lion’s skin that Menelik gives to the bravest 
must be one who can go three days without food, 
fighting the while or journeying over deserts and 
mountains ; one who cares nothing for pain or 
death. It is a custom among these men, after 
battle or warlike maneuvers, to squat down on 
the ground in long line and fire their rifles in the 
air, barrels up, butts between the knees; no 
blank cartridges here, but balls that wound or 
kill whomsoever they strike in the descent. A 
cannon-shot gives signal, and forthwith the 
firing starts far down the line, rolling nearer and 
nearer, until it swells into a roar of musketry 
about the Emperor himself; then dies away at 
the further side. And the bullets come down 
upon soldiers or citizens as may be ; for this fir- 
ing, like as not, takes place in a crowded city. 

‘« «Would it not be wise, your majesty,’ asked 
a French traveler, ‘to use blank cartridges ?’ 
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‘¢ « Why so?’ asked Menelik. 

‘¢<Tt would economize rifle-balls and save 
hfe.’ 

‘¢¢] do not mind losing a few rifle-balls, if it 
makes my people despise them.’ 

‘‘The Italians found at Adowa what these 


Menelik soldiers think of rifle-balls ; saw them. 


come bounding on in the charge, pierced through 
and through with Mauser bullets, and go on 
fighting ; saw the Emperor himself toward the 
close rush in waving his sword, and kill with his 
own hands. The Abyssinians (to use the accept- 
ed word) go into battle with modern rifles, and 
know how to use them ; but in the heat of action 
their spirit is to throw these down and come at 
the enemy man to man with saber and shield. 
Each one carries on his left arm a convex buck- 
ler made of hippopotamus hide, so thick and 
tough that often a swift-flying projectile is de- 
flected by it. Of 21,000 men, blacks and whites, 
who fought in this battle on the Italian side, 
about 1,000 escaped, about 3,000 were made 
prisoners, and the rest were killed. 

‘¢ And at Amba alagui, which preceded their 
final disaster, the Italians found out what it 
means to fight an army that knows not shoes, 
but comes at you in your fortified place with per- 
fect feet, with toes that can grip and cling. The 
Italians were on a hill rising from a plateau, im- 
pregnable, as they supposed, on three sides, and 
guarded on the fourth by strong artillery. 
Against these cannon the black men would hurl 
themselves, and that would be the end of them ; 
so reasoned the Europeans, but counted without 
black feet ; for what the Abyssinians did was to 
take the hill from the rear, straight up the preci- 
pice, doing this stealthily, so as to give no alarm. 
And when enough of them had gained the van- 
tage ground behind, they swept down like a 
wave upon the Italians, and the day was won.” 





APPLIED SOCIALISM. 

 eageseqersecngees interesting, and even use- 

ful from the practical philanthropist’s 
point of view, are two articles published in the 
July number of the Revue de Paris, in one of 
which M. Lefévre gives a concise and accurate 
account of the Paris Assistance Publique, while 
in the other. M. Halévy describes the Belgian 
workhouses. 

THE FRENCH ‘‘ ASSISTANCE PUBLIQUE.” 


As most people interested in this class of sub- 
ject are aware, the French have, properly speak- 
ing, no ‘‘poor law,” and almost everything is 
done through the agency of private charity, 
which, whether it takes the form of asylums and 
hospitals managed by the great religious orders, 


notably by the Little Sisters of the Poor, the 
Sisters of Charity, and so on, or of the dole 
system organized by groups of wealthy French- 
men and Frenchwomen, are not in any sense 
under the control of the state. The only organ- 
ization which in any way recalls the English poor- 
law system is the Assistance Publique, which is, 
perhaps, the most unpopular form of philan- 
thropy ever devised, and is widely believed by 
all classes to be managed in an utterly incom- 
petent, if not dishonest, manner. M. Lefévre 
holds a brief for the Assistance Publique, and he 
says that in spite of what is generally believed, 
it does a great deal of good work on an ex- 
tremely limited income. In each quarter of 
Paris is established one or more bureaux des 
bienfaisance, to which all the poor of the locality 
have a kind of a right to apply, not only when 
they are starving and penniless, but for letters 
admitting them to the public hospitals, for a 
doctor on the eve of a confinement, and for ad- 
mission to the public asylums. 

The funds are not raised by any direct or in- 
direct taxation, but the municipality of Paris 
doles out each year a considerable sum to the 
Assistance Publique, while a certain number of 
eccentric individuals, who have nothing better to 
do with their money, and who distrust the many 
active forms of private charity, leave the organ- 
ization their fortunes. Still, during the last 
twenty years there has always been a deficit, 
which has been made up by the town. The As- 
sistance Publique was first organized in the year 
1849, when it disposed during the first year of 
$600,000, but now the municipality alone awards 
it each year the enormous sum of close on 
$5,000,000. The Assistance Publique has under 
its direction a considerable number of hospitals, 
day nurseries, orphanages, and even convales- 
cent homes. ‘The Paris municipality has some- 
times been accused of making the Assistance 
Publique a political instrument; and certain it is 
that those who apply to it for help are generally 
republicans, and are better treated if they are 
known to be so. As seems to be the case in this 
country, where the workhouse is exceedingly un- 
popular with the poor, who, as we all know, will 
do almost anything to avoid having to go there, 
to be in any sense dependent on the Assistance 
Publique is regarded by the Paris workman as 
degradation far greater than that of depending 
for help on some form of private charity. 


A BELGIAN EXPERIMENT. 


M. Halévy’s paper is really a study of a pro- 
foundly interesting example of applied or practi- 
cal socialism, to which the recent disturbances in 
Belgium lend additional importance. In 1874 
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two militant socialists, Van Beveren and Pol 
Dewitte, met at Gand, in Flanders, amid cir- 
cumstances of the utmost depression for their 
cause. The former was a socialist of the Ger- 
man type, while the latter had been to America 
and was full of practical organizations of the 
Anglo-Saxon kind. Dewitte advocated the es- 
tablishment of practical realizations of socialistic 
theories in the form of codperative syndicates. 
A compositor named Anseele was the life and 
soul of the movement. ‘Let us found,” he 
said, ‘¢a bakery in conformity with our princi- 
ples—a socialistic bakery.’’ A collection pro- 
. duced a little over $15, but that was better than 
nothing; and the Société du Vooruit was soon 
selling its first loaves of bread. The apostolic 
fervor of Anseele triumphed over extraordinary 
obstacles. The serious Flemish workmen were 
by degrees attracted to the movement, partly, no 
doubt, by the name of Vooruit, which may be 
translated ‘‘ Forward!” It is too often forgot- 
ten that self-sacrifice comes as naturally in a way 
to man as selfishness; and, indeed, the patrons 
of the new bakery had to be self-sacrificing out 
of their small wages, for the bread was rather 
expensive as compared with the ordinary bread 
baked under non-socialistic auspices. 

Gradually the bakery prospered, and new de- 
partments for selling fuel, clothes, medicines, and 
so on, were added. In 1892 the members of the 
society numbered 15,000, eaco representing a 
family, and the turnover was commensurate with 
this large constituency. The members do not 
receive their dividends, as we should call them, 
in cash, but in tickets entitling them to buy to 
an equivalent amount at the Vooruct shops. It 
gives evening parties, it has a newspaper and 
library of its own, it organizes singing and gym- 
nastic classes. The special needs of women and 
children, too, are as carefully studied as those of 
the men. What an impressive spectacle this is 
of 30,000 lives closely united by an idca! The 
scheme spread in Flanders, but amongtthe Wal- 
loon population it aroused at first no enthusiasm. 
Some labor troubles in 1886, however, which 
were suppressed by troops, disposed the Walloon 
socialists to abandon their impracticable attitude 
and to imitate their Flemish neighbors. This 
adhesion of the Walloons rendered the Belgian 
labor party extraordinarily strong. They ex- 
hibit a practical visible realization of a socialistic 
life, whereas the socialists of France and Ger- 
many have merely succeeded in forming political 
parties of the ordinary type. 


AN ECONOMIC REVOLUTION. 


The Belgians have 26 district federations, and 
every day 15,000 families are fed and clothed. 
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The production of bread, for example, rose from 
1,260,000 kilos in 1889 to 7,500,000 kilos in 
1896. But from the point of view of socialist 
propaganda the ‘‘ houses of the people,” to which 
this modest bakery movement has led, are perhaps 
more important. These houses, established out 
of the profits of the trading operations, are used 
for social gatherings, where cheap and healthy 
temperance drinks are sold (for these codperative 
socialists do not sell alcohol), concerts, meetings 
for the discussion of political, literary, and eth- 
ical questions, and so on. ‘These recreations are 
particularly valuable, because they bring to- 
gether the various members of each family, and 
so do much to restore the solidarity of family life 
which the factory system inevitably disintegrates. 
There issomething of a religious fervor among 
these codperators. Thus in some Walloon dis- 
tricts the workers habitually call their ‘* house 
of the people” ‘‘the church.” It is nothing 
less than a silent, economic revolution that these 
people have accomplished. For some time the 
capitalist class did not realize the importance .of 
what was going on. Then competition was tried, 
a large bakery in Brussels being established to 
sell bread below cost price; but the workers re- 
mained faithful to their own institution. Nat- 
urally there is a certain amount of jealousy be- 
tween the heads of the organization, but the 
discipline is extraordinarily strong. 


‘**AN OPEN-AIR REFORMATORY.” 


ISS EDITH SELLERS, whose studies on 
social questions in Europe have formed 
so valuable a feature of modern periodical liter- 
ature, describes in the National Review «+The 
Open-Air Reformatory at Eggenburg,” in Aus- 
tria. This school of correction was devised and 
is controlled by Dr. Schéffel, the head of the 
Home Office. He has been carrying on a war of 
ext. rmination against the criminal class in Aus- 
tria, and this is one of his most effective meas- 
ures. The writer says: 

‘¢ To treat a child as a cvlanhend is simply ab- 
surd, he holds; if it has gone astray, the fault 
lies not with it, but with its surroundings, and 
no matter how depraved it may seem, he scoffs 
at the idea of its being irredeemable. Let it be 
placed in wholesome surroundings, be well fed, 
kindly treated, and have plenty of work to do, 
and it will soon become quite a different being, 
the doctor maintains. On one point he holds 
very strong views—if waifs and strays are to be 
saved they must be taken into the country ; 
nothing whatever can be done for them so long 
as they are in a town shut up within four walls. 
They must be forced to lead a healthy life in the 
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open air all day, and they must be humanized by 
having aroused, so far as in them lies, a love of 
country and country ways—of animals, birds, 
flowers, and trees, as well as of their fellow- 
creatures. It was not until 1885 that Dr. 
Schéffel had an opportunity of reducing his the- 
ories to practice. In that year, however, the 
Landtag granted him the money wherewith to 
build a reformatory, and Eggenburg is the re- 
sult.” 


ON THE LINES OF A HOMESTEAD. 


There are at present some 300 boys in the in- 
stitution, for the most part.the blackest of black 
sheep, the Ishmaels by birth. His idea is to 
get them to follow the kind of life led by 
the sons and daughters of the peasant farmers. 
So he has organized his reformatory on the lines 
of a homestead. They are turned loose bare- 
headed and barefooted on the farm and kept 
continually at work. During the winter months 
they are taught indoor occupations. Besides 
this physical and technical training, they receive, 
the usual education and military drill : 

‘¢They are also grouped into fourteen fami- 
lies, and each family is under the special care of 
an official, who acts as labor-master and house- 
father and is responsible to the director for the 
well-being and safe-keeping of all its members.” 


ADVANTAGES OF BARE FEET. 


The boys have plenty of excellent food, and 
the cost per head per day is rather less than 22 
cents. There is one wing sedulously kept apart 
from the rest of the premises, where 83 girls are 
taught. 

‘The windows are wide open the whole day 
long, and there is not a shoe or stocking to 
be seen. The lady superior assured me that 
since her charges go barefoot they have not 
had a quarter so many colds as they had in the 
days when they went shod. Certainly the major- 
ity of them looked remarkably rosy and well 
when I saw them.” 


A, THOROUGH SUCCESS. 


The boys and girls are in great request among 
employers. During the nine years the institu- 
tion has been at work, ‘‘of all the children who 
had been trained at Eggenburg, 84.4 per cent. 
are now, so far as careful observers can judge, 
leading useful lives and doing honest work in 
the world. They have been fitted, in fact, to 
earn their own living and are earning it. Thus, 
in one very important respect, Dr. Schéffel’s ex- 
periment is a thorough success.” 

One trait noted in both boys and girls was love 


of animals. 


-dergarten methods. 
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THE LINE OF EDUCATIONAL ADVANCE. 
RESIDENT G. STANLEY HALL, of 
Clark University, ventures in the Outlook 
for August 5 on a forecast of the more important 
tendencies in education, chiefly on lines along 
which the momentum is already great. 

It is encouraging to find that hygiene is no 
longer disregarded in schemes of educational re- 
form. It is now generally recognized that the 
sets of smaller muscles have been over-exercised 
in school life, while the larger muscles have been 
left with too little work to do. Henceforth there 
will be more attention paid to training in volun- 
tary motion. As President Hall puts it, the pre- 
cept now is to add a motor side wherever possible 
in every study. Gymnasia, games and plays, 
manual training and military drill will become 
more and more prominent in the educational 
system. 

President Hall looks for great progress in kin- 
Froebel has been too slav- 
ishly followed in the past, to the exclusion of 
other masters. The adoption of many new prin- 
cipies and practices in kindergarten work would 
facilitate the unifying of all educational effort. 

As to nature study, President Hall declares 
that geography, as generally taught, has been 
the great obstacle in the way of advancement. 
‘<It is composed of a hash of a dozen sciences 
taught in no order and educating memory at the 
expense of reason, and excluding instruction in 
elementary geology, astronomy, botany, zodlogy, 
and all the rest, where facts are taught in their 
natural and logical order.”” We may rejoice 
with President Hall in the prospect that these ~ 
subjects will come more and more to be presented 
in the only natural way—from the field rather 
than from the text-book. 

It is President Hall’s opinion that most of the 
language text-books now in use will be discarded, 
that the vernacular will not be taught, as such, 
to children, except in the most incidental way, 
that an effective use of English will be secured 
through ‘‘conversation and writing about sub- 
jects concerning which interest is very strongly 
aroused,” and that both modern and ancient 
languages are likely,to be taught earlier and by 
more oral methods. : 

The growth of the elective system in the col- 
leges, as well as modern developments in child 
study, indicates a still wider use of individual 
methods. Options are now offered in the high- 
schools and sometimes even in the grammar 
grades. Some reformers are demanding indi- 
vidual instruction in all the public schools. 

Broader conceptions of the science of psy- 
chology insure better provision for the training 
of teachers. ‘Studies of the soul will be by 
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better and more concrete methods, and will get 
closer to the facts of life and become less ab- 
stract, speculative, and theoretical; and this 
means the greatest advancement in the profes- 
sional character and standing of teachers.”’ 

President Hall predicts also that the education 
of the near future ‘‘ will focus upon the feelings, 
sentiments, emotions, and try to do something 
for the heart, out of which are the issues of 
life.” 

President Hall's concluding paragraph is de- 
cidedly hopeful : 

‘¢ One thing is certain : educational interest is 
everywhere increasing in an almost appalling 
way. The last five years have perhaps seen 
more of this process of pedagogic renaissance 
than the preceding twenty-five ; and, if all signs 
do not fail, the next few years will be rich years 
to live in for those interested in education.” 


THE NATIONAL MUSEUM AND A NATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY. 
HE Hon. Charles D. Walcott, director of 
the United States Geological Survey, de- 
scribes the scope and functions of the United 
States National Museum in Appleton’s Popular 
Science Monthly for August. 


Director Walcott emphasizes the fitness of that 
institution to form the nucleus of the proposed 
national university in the city of Washington. 
His conception of the mission of the museum as 
an educational agency is set forth in these words: 

‘¢ A national museum should radiate an educa- 
tional influence to the remotest portions of the 


country. It should set the standard for all other 
museums, whether in public school, academy, 
college, university, or the larger museums under 
municipal and State control. Its influence should 
be exercised largely through its publications and 
through those who come to study its collections 
and the methods of work of the investigators 
connected directly or indirectly with its scientific 
staff.” 

Mr. Walcott agrees with President Gilman as 
to the opportunities which Washington affords 
for study and investigation in ‘‘ history, political 
science, literature, ethnology, anthropology, 
medicine, agriculture, meteorology, geology, 
geodesy, and astronomy,’”’ but he would make 
the national museum rather than the Smithson- 
ian Institution the center of activity. 


FACILITIES FOR ADVANCED WORK. 


‘¢ With the national museum as a center or 
base, the student in Washington may avail him- 
self of the Library of Congress and of the facili- 
ties offered for study and investigation by the 
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various scientific bureaus of the Government, 
such as the fish commission, the zodélogical park, 
the geological and coast and geodetic surveys, 
the naval observatory, and the weather, bo- 
tanical, biological, and entomological bureaus 
of the Department of Agriculture, and the sys- 
tematic courses of lectures will place before him 
the most advanced ideas and conclusions of the 
largest body of scientific investigators in the 
world. 

‘‘A single well-trained man, with a few as- 
sistants, could render invaluable aid to hundreds 
of post-graduate and special students, whose only 
need is direction as to the best means of pursuing 
studies and investigations. Such an organization 
could be located in the administrative building 
that it has been proposed to erect as a nucleus of 
the national university. From this beginning a 
national university of the broadest type could be 
developed with as much rapidity as the educa- 
tional interests of the country might demand. 

‘‘The National Museum cannot at present 
give facilities to more than a score of students, 
but with the erection of a modern museum build-: 
ing, well equipped with laboratory space and a 
suitable staff to conduct the necessary work of 
installation and investigation, the scientific side 
of the national university would be established. 
It should be remembered that many of the offi- 
cers of the scientific bureaus of the Government 
are directly connected with the museum staff as 
honorary curators and custodians, and that a 
number of them have laboratories within the 
museum building.” 


MAETERLINCK ON THE MODERN DRAMA. 


66 ORNHILL” for August contains a paper 

by Maurice Maeterlinck on the modern 
drama. He remarks on the decay of exterior 
action. He rules out all attempts at an ‘‘im- 
possible marriage of past and present ’—of 
Greek legend or romanticist adventure with 
modern thought. He declares : 

‘¢The modern drama has flung itself with de- 
light into all the problems of contemporary 
morality, and it is fair to assert that at this mo- 
ment it confines itself almost exclusively to the 
discussion of these different problems.” 

The movement was, he says, ‘‘ initiated by the 
dramas of A. Dumas fils, and reaches the lofti- 
est point of human consciousness ’’—‘‘ the limit 
of the resources of modern dramaturgy ’'—in the 
dramas of Ibsen. 


THE PASSING OF THE DRAMA. 


But, argues the writer, with the growth of 
‘¢ the enlightened consciousness”’ the conflict of 
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duties or interests out of which the drama springs 
will fade away : 

‘¢None of these somber, blind, and pitiless 
duties which so fatally impel mankind to death 
and disaster will readily take root in the con- 
sciousness that a healthy, living light has ade- 
quately penetrated ; in such there will be no 
room for honor or vengeance or conventions 
that clamor for blood. Prejudices that call for 
tears will no longer be found there or the justice 
that demands unhappiness. The gods who insist 
on sacrifice, the love that asks for death—all 
these will have been dethroned, and when the 
sun has entered into the consciousness of him 
who is wise, as we may hope it will some day 
enter into the consciousness of all men, no du- 
ties will be discovered therein but one alone, 
which is, that it behooves us to do the least pos- 
sible harm and the utmost good and love others 
as we love ourselves; and from this duty no 
drama can spring.”’ 


THE VISION OF ‘‘A NEW THEATER.” 


Love, then, is to be the end of the drama as 
well as the end of the law ; yet only, apparently, 
of the drama as we have known it. The writer 
has a vision of a ‘‘new theater,’’ prophecies of 
which are at present in the upward struggling 
soul of man: 

‘¢ But until such time as the human conscious- 
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ness shall contain more useful passions and fewer 
nefarious duties, and the theater of the world 
shall consequently present to us more happiness 
and fewer tragedies, we must still recognize the 
existence, at this very moment, deep down in 
the -hearts of all men of loyal intention, of a 
great duty of charity and justice which under- 
mines all the others. And it is perhaps from 
the struggle of this duty against our egoism, in- 
difference, and ignorance that the veritable drama 
of our century shall spring into being. Haupt- 
mann has made the attempt in ‘Die Weber,’ 
Bjérnson in ‘Au deld des Furces,’ Mirabeau in + Les 
Mauvais Berges,’ De Curel in‘ Le Repas du Lion,’ 
but all these very honorable endeavors notwith- 
standing, the achievement has been not yet. 
Once this gap has been bridged, on the stage as 
in actual life, it will be permissible perhaps to 
speak of a new theater—a theater of peace and 
happiness and of beauty without tears.” 


“THE DYING OF DEATH.” 


ies is the catching and rather misleading 

title of a crisp essay by Mr. Joseph Jacobs in 
the Fortnightly. As he explains in his first sen- 
tence, he does not mean the annihilation of death 
by the established certainty of continuous ex- 
istence here and hereafter. He only means: 
‘¢ Death as a motive is moribund.” He finds 
‘« perhaps the most distinctive note of the modern 
spirit’? in ‘‘the practical disappearance of the 
thought of death as an influence directly bearing 
upon practical life.” . He frequently insists that 
‘¢death has lost its terrors and is often regarded 
as the last and best friend.” 


CONTRAST WITH THE MIDDLE AGES. 


In this respect he forcibly contrasts the present 
with the Middle Ages. <‘‘Death was king 
throughout medieval Europe.” The Church was 
strong in the dread he inspired: ‘‘we can see 
from Dante how vividly a man’s fate after death 
is connected with any survey or reminiscence of 
his life in the sublunary world. Death and the 
devil rule over them all.” But now ‘the 
Church in all its sections is devoting its atten- 
tion more and more to this life than any other. 
Death is regarded no longer as a king of ter- 
rors, but rather as a kindly nurse who puts us to" 
bed when our day’s work is done. The fear of 
death is being replaced by the joy of life. The 
flames of hell are sinking low, and even heaven 
has but poor attractions for the modern man. 
Full life here and now is the demand ; what may 
come after is left to take care of itself.” 

Mr. Jacobs suggests various causes for the 
change. Life in Middle Ages was shorter and 
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far more precarious. Modern progress has in- 
creased the security and extended the duration 
of life. ‘‘ Nowadays death comes later, with 
more warnings of his approach, and takes us less 
by surprise. We are more willing to go, less 
eager to stay.”’ 

Mr. Jacobs finds another reason in the tend- 
ency to put power into men’s hands after they 
are forty. ‘‘The forties are the decade of disil- 


lusion.’’ 
TOO BUSY TO THINK OF DEATH. 


Then—a more readily admissible explanation 
—‘‘the hurry-scurry of modern life leaves no 
one time to meditate among the tombs. The in- 
creased number of interests lowers the intensity 
of any single one and prevents us from being 
able to concentrate our attention on the subject, 
which, if it is to be thought about at all, makes a 
demand upon our whole thought. We have so 
much to think about we cannot think much about 
anything.” 

Absorption in the present, in present duties 
and present interests, is probably the secret of 
all that Mr. Jacobs refers to. But when he goes 
on to infer that this implies a decay of belief in 
existence after death, the inference is open to 
question. A robust and active man at forty ex- 


pects to live till fifty and believes in his con- 


tinued existence after forty-nine. But he thinks 
as little of fifty as he thinks of death. Both are 
beyond the horizon of immediate and clamant 
interest. 


THE EFFECTS OF TOWN LIFE. 


Mr. Jacobs finds in town life a greater readi- 
ness to forget the disappearance of friends. And 
town life is on the increase. 

He grants that town life in loosening friend- 
ship draws closer the ties of family life. Yet it 
is generally the old who pass; and their passing 
is often so lengthened out by modern medicine 
as to make the end seem merciful. 

‘« The stress and strain of modern life make us 
regard the cessation of life with much more 
equanimity than of old.”’ Nirvana is one of the 
attractions of Buddhism to modern minds. Town 
life begets sameness of life. And, says Mr. 
Jacobs, ‘‘with this dying out of individuality, 
the belief in personal immortality tends to fade 
simultaneously.” <‘‘ We are getting more hum- 
ble ; we are realizing the possibility that the uni- 
verse can manage to get on without us. The 
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world forgets us while we live ; we are getting 
to fear or think that God may forget us when 
we die.” 


THE CHANGED ATTITUDE OF THE CHURCH. 


People, in short, ‘‘do not think about the grave 
perhaps at all.” Mr. Jacobs finds signs of this 
everywhere—in ‘‘the increasing popularity of 
cremation ’’ and ‘the disappearance of hell from 
popular theology : ” 

‘¢The most significant of all, however, is the 
attitude of the Church in all its branches. The 
old idea of the clergyman was of the man who 
prepared us for another life. This is being grad- 
ually changed to a conception of him as a social 
regenerator. . . . At the root of half the social- 
ism of the day is the thought that this life is the 
only one with which men have practically to do.” 

The keen thirst for pleasure, the hot chase 
after wealth, the increasing popularity of suicide, 
are cited as further proofs of the ‘‘ dying of 
death.”’ 


AN IMPORTANT QUALIFICATION, 


Mr. Jacobs does indeed allow that death is not 
dying without a struggle. In mysticism, occult- 
ism, and ‘‘ other obscurantisms ’’ he sees proof of 
a reaction against the disappearance of death 
from the modern mind. This reaction apart, Mr. 
Jacobs finds the resultant sentiment takes two 
forms: the question of a future life is an insolu- 
ble mystery without practical effect on present 
conduct, but open to mere speculation ; or per- 
sonal life grows to be considered extinct at death. 
Just at present the former tendency seems to Mr. 
Jacobs to prevail. 

The loss of belief in personal immortality re- 
sults often either in a feverish quest after present - 
enjoyment, or, with the higher and the better 
mind, there is ‘‘increased social activity and a 
striving to make things better all round.” 


AN OLD TESTAMENT REVIVAL ? 


Mr. Jacobs concludes with a striking reminder : 

‘¢The nation that gave*the concer tion of right- 
eousness to the world managed to do so without 
bringing death into the account at all. One of 
the most striking things about the Old Testament 
is the complete absence of death as a motive 
from its pages. . Death was dying two thou- 
sand years ago, but he revived to rule the world 
almost to the present day. Shall we see the re- 
vival? Who knows?” 
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THE PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 

6é ARPER’S MAGAZINE” celebrates with its 

September number the eve of its hundredth 
volume, and announces that hereafter the price of the 
magazine will be twenty-five cents instead of thirty-five 
cents as formerly. This is the first break in the ranks 
of the conservative magazines, the Atlantic, the Cen- 
tury, and Harper’s. Scribner’s began with the twenty- 
five-cent price and has always maintained it. This is 
also the case with the REVIEW OF REVIEWS. The Cos- 
mopolitan began as a twenty-five-cent magazine, then 
changed to twelve and a half cents, and finally to ten 
cents. MecClure’s began at fifteen cents, and soon after 
Mr. McClure decided that a ten-cent figure was so much 
more convenient and attractive that he knocked off five 
cents from the price as announced at first. Mr. Alden 
continues as editor of Harper’s. He has been in this 
position and has filled it with the most admirable dig- 
nity and taste for thirty years. The September num- 
ber shows no radical departure from the fine traditions 
of Harper's Magazine. A magnificently dramatic lit- 
tle sketch of high Western color, by Frederic Reming- 
ton, tells the story of a brave young army officer’s fate, 
and how he gave up his life to repair a slight frailty in 
judgment. The opening article, Leila Herbert’s, on 
‘‘The First American, His Homes and His Households,” 
shows that there is much yet to be written about the 
Father of his Country, without tiring us, if, indeed, it is 
to be written in the exceedingly lively and entertaining 
manner of this author. It is the first paper of a series. 
An Irish story by Seumas MacManus, the author of 
“Through the Turf Smoke,” is well illustrated and full 
of good, strong Celtic color. The enormously varied 
activities of Mr. McClure and his associates having now 
included a lecture bureau, we are informed that Mr. 
MacManus is to be presented to American audiences as 
a public reader of his own works. 

Mark Twain writes ‘‘ Concerning the Jews,” his very 
characteristic essay being called forth by a Jewish law- 
yer’s challenge and his inquiry as to why the Jew is 
the object of Christian animosity. Mr. Clemens con- 
trives to be very funny and very far-sighted, too, as is his 
wont, in his discussion of the matter. He tries to show 
that the Jew is a well-behaved citizen and a rather bet- 
ter one than the average Christian; that he is ‘quiet, 
peaceable, industrious, unaddicted to high crimes and 
brutal dispositions ; that, his family life is commend- 
able; that he is not a burden upon public charities ; 
that he is not a beggar ; that in benevolence he is above 
the reach of competition.” Mr. Clemens says that reli- 
gious prejudice or fanaticism, if you will, have nothing 
to do with the hatred of the Jew, and he narrows the 
reasons for the animosity toward him down to the 
simple fact that other folks cannot compete with him 
in trade. Mark himself disclaims violently to his cor- 
respondent any race prejudice. He says: ‘“‘I am quite 
sure that (bar one) I have no race prejudices, and I 
think I have no color prejudices nor caste prejudices 
nor creed prejudices. Indeed, I know it. I can stand 
any society. All that I care to know is that a man is 
a human being—that is enough for me; he can’t be 
any worse. I have no special regard for Satan , but I 
can at least claim that I have no prejudice against him. 


We may not pay him reverence, for that would be in- 
discreet, but we can at least respect his talents. A 
person who has for untold centuries maintained the 
imposing position of spiritual head of four-fifths of the 
human race and political head of the whole of it must 
be granted the possession of executive abilities of the 
loftiest order. In his large presence the other popes 
and politicians shrink to midges for the microscope. I 
would like to see him. I would rather see him and 
shake him by the tail than any other member of the 
European concert.” 

Mr. J. W. Martin, in his essay on ‘‘ A Cure for City 
Corruption,” gives his vote for municipal ownership as 
the only sure and certain remedy, and cites the ex- 
amples of London, Birmingham, Glasgow, and Boston 
to prove his ground. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


HE September Century is dedicated to Neptune 
in the ‘“Salt-Water Number.” A number of 
excellent deep-sea articles support the title. The 


magazine begins with a criticism of two pictures by 
Winslow Homer, the painter of the sea, by William A. 
Coffin ; Morgan Robertson has a story of old tars, en- 
titled ‘Salvage ;” Dr. S. Weir Mitchell contributes a 
poem entitled ‘‘The Sea-Gull,” strikingly illustrated 
by Edward B. Edwards; Mrs. E. R. Scidmore, the 
authority on subjects Oriental, describes ‘‘ Cruising Up 


the Yangtsze;” R. S. Rantoul gives the story of ‘‘ The 
Cruise of the ‘Quero,’” the ship that carried the news of 
Lexington and Bunker Hill to King George ; Mr. John 
S. Sewall writes on ‘‘ The Scourge of the Eastern Seas,” 
the pirates of the China seas and the Gulf of Tonquin, 
illustrated by magnificent pictures by George Varian, 
and last and most striking Capt. Joshua Slocum gives 
an account of his ‘‘Sailing Alone Around the World.” 
This feat he performed single-handed with the sloop 
Spray, built by himself at New Bedford out of New 
England timbers. The Spray performed her voyage of 
46,000 miles with the most home-made accouterments. 
Mr. Frank T. Bullen, the sea author, whose ‘ Cruise of 
the ‘Cachalot’” made him the first in his specialty, con- 
tributes a story, ‘‘The Way of a Ship.” Aside from 
salty matters, Mr. Paul Leicester Ford’s paper on 
Franklin is, perhaps, the most interesting of his series 
on “The Many-Sided Franklin,” giving, as it does, a 
clear and excellent view of Franklin as a scientist. 
Prof. Benjamin Ide Wheeler in his “‘ Life of Alexander” 
reaches the next to the concluding paper in “ Alex- 
ander’s Return from India.” In an article on ‘The 
Atlantic Speedway ” Mr. H. P. Whitmarsh makes some 
suggestions for additional safety in crossing the Atlan- 
tic. The first is the establishment to eastward and 
westward of routes one degree to the southward of 
their present position. This would increase the time 
of passage one hour or so, but would take vessels out of 
the greater part of the fog area. The second is an in- 
ternational law to compel all vessels crossing the At- 
lantic, steam and sail, to follow the routes laid down 
or else to give them a wide berth. Mr. Whitmarsh 
thinks, too, that the steamship companies should be 
made liable by law for the human freight they carry. 
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SCRIBNER’S. 

HE September Scribner’s begins with an unusually 
excellent ‘“‘outdoor” article by Frederic Irland, 
who describes the country to the northwest of Ottawa, 
Canada. He calls it the greatest canoeing ground in the 
world, and it must be, too, one of the finest moose, 
beaver, and deer sections in existence, to judge from his 
records of these animals, met at every turn of his au- 
tumn canoeing trip. Much of the territory has never 
been mapped, and no one man knows itall. It is the 
home of the Algonquin Indians, who still live by hunt- 

ing and trapping. 

In the fascinating “ Letters of Robert Louis Steven- 
son” Mr. Sydney Colvin, the editor of this series, takes 
us into that part of Stevenson’s life when he was des- 
perately seeking health in the Adirondacks and pro- 
tracted sea trips. He has much to say, in his delightfully 
cheery letters, of the liberality of his American pub- 
lishers in their financial arrangements, and playfully 
speaks of the danger of getting wealthy in America. 
He refused an offer of $10,000 per year to write a weekly 
letter to one journal ; he was retained by the Scribners 
to write twelve articles a year for their magazine, on 
any subject he liked, at a salary of $3,500. ‘* Wealth,” 
he writes, ‘‘is only useful for two things, a yacht and 
a string quartette. For these two I will sell my soul. 
Except for these I hold that £700 a year is as much as 
anybody can possibly want; and I have had more, so I 
know, for the extra coins were of no use excepting for 
illness, which damns everything.” 

Mr. W. C. Brownell gives an excellently discrimi- 
nating study of ‘‘The Painting of George Butler,” an 
essay in such a style and from such a point of view as 
one can too rarely welcome in our magazines. 

The remainder of the number is occupied with fic- 
tion, verses, and Mr. Robert Grant’s ‘Searchlight 
Letters.” 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE. 


HE September McClure’s contains a good charac- 

ter sketch of Admiral Sampson by Ray Stan 

nard Baker and a graphic description of the Abys- 

sinians, by Cleveland Moffett, which we have re- 
viewed in another department. 

Mr. Theodore Waters, another McClure staff writer, 
describes the work, records, and romances of the Hy- 
drographic Office in his article entitled ‘Guarding 
the Highways of the Sea.” His readers will be sur- 
prised to find how wide a range of activities the Hydro- 
graphic Office has. Its present splendid system and 
facility to immediately warn mariners of any danger 
is the result of years of work and improvements in de- 
tail. In spite of the work that has been given to the 
question, there is still far from any perfect protection 
from the dangers of darkness and fog at sea. In a fog 
the main dependence is still the fog-horn or steam 
whistle. Electrical devices have not succeeded as yet 
in the practical use of notifying one vessel of the ap- 
proach of another. It is said that the wireless telegra- 
phy will enable a ship to calculate exactly the approach 
of other vessels at night orduring a fog. Miss Tarbell’s 
Lincoln papers are continued in the account of Lin- 
coln’s funeral ; Mr. W. A. Fraser has a dashing Indian 
racing story, ‘‘ The Rechristening of Diablo ;” and there 
is anew poem by Edwin Markham on the first page of 
the magazine, entitled ‘‘Dreyfus,” in which many of 
the qualities are present which made Mr. Markham 
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famous so suddenly in his ‘‘Man With a Hoe.” The 
first verses read : 
** A man stood stained: France was one Alp of hate, 

Pressing upon him with the whole world’s weight. 

In all the circle of the ancient sun 

There was no voice to speak for him—not one, 

In all the world of men there was no sound 

But of a sword flung, broken, to the ground. 


“Hell laughed its little hour; then behold, 
How one by one the guarded gates unfold! 
Swiftly a sword by unseen forces hurled ... 
And now a man rising against the world!” 


THE COSMOPOLITAN. 
N the September Cosmopolitan Mr. John R. Spears, 
in his article on “The ‘ America’s’ Cup,” declares 
that yachting is the cleanest, most beautiful, manliest 
sport ever followed or dreamed of, and he gives this 
pretty picture of the new defender : 

“The Columbia’s mainmast rises 77 feet clean above 
the deck, while the part where it doubles over the top- 
mast is 22 feet higher still. The topmast rises 42 feet 
above that, and when the club topsail is set its highest 
peak is 175 feet above the water. Think of a pyramid 
of snowy canvas 175 feet high, driving down wind 
above an invisible hull, or an equal spread leaning 
away in a dash to windward so wild that the lee half of 
the deck is awash with the tumbling flood of the sea, 
while the spray flies smoking to the crosstrees with 
every plunge over the long green swells !” 

M. I. Saint-Just, the former chief of division of the 
French secret service, gives in this number a view of 
the “Inner Organization of the French Spy System.” 
He says the acme of efficiency in the French secret 
service is seen in the secretary of war’s office. In fact, 
from the general staff down every official collects and 
turns in information from every available source. Of- 
ficers working in this capacity are not called spies, and 
would be much offended if classified assuch. This gen- 
tleman says that it is perfectly safe to say that Ester- 
hazy never ran away from Paris, as the police organiza- 
tion in the secret service was too thorough to allow 
such athing. He could not have done so, and his de- 
mand for safe conduct to come back to Paris and give 
his testimony in the Dreyfus case was a mere bluff. 
‘“‘He was advised to go and probably paid for his 
trouble. I should not be surprised, either, that all his 
communications to the public are manufactured by the 
prefecture or written at the suggestion of the secret 
political police.” 

Mr. Vance Thompson, writing on ‘‘ The Roof-Gardens 
of New York,” admits folly and some vulgarity, but 
maintains on the whole that the roof-garden shows are 
innocent and merry methods of entertaining the pub- 
lic. They appeal to the primitive sense of humor and 
to a rather imperfectly developed artistic sense. Anna 
Leach writes on ‘The Delightful Art of Cookjng” 
from an exceedingly knowing altitude. She takes up 
some of the most common dishes, and shows how all 
but one cook out of ten thousand makes most tragical 
mistakes in their concoction. She thinks the ignorance 
concerning foods of the average American woman is al- 
most criminal. In the country schools girls can go as 
far as trigonometry, and after they have learned all 
about logarithms they can go home and eat a contented 
meal of greasy fried pork and potatoes, cucumber 
pickles, and boiled tea, absolutely ignorant that tons of 
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mushrooms, as rich and delicate as cutlets, are decay- 
ing at their very doors—mushrooms which are selling 
in the city markets at $1 a pound. Mr. J. S. John- 
son writes on ‘‘Romance and Tragedy of Kentucky 
Feuds” and shows the frightfully turbulent state of 
affairs in the mountains at present. He thinks that we 
ought to take advantage of that provision in the Con- 
stitution providing for the intervention of the federal 
Government in certain cases when the State is impo- 
tent to quell disturbances. ‘‘ Yet there seems no indi- 
cation of sending troops here. On the contrary, at Lon- 
don, almost within the sound of a Gatling gun in Clay 
County, there is a recruiting station for raising troops 
for the new regiments intended for service in the Phil- 
ippines. Send a company, a regiment, a brigade, a di- 
vision, a corps, or an army, if necessary, but send some- 
thing or somebody, if only to make terms for the de- 
fenseless and innocent people with those who have the 
law of Kentucky by the throat.” 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. 


HE September Lippincott’s opens with its novel, 
“The Duchess of Nona,” by Maurice Hewlett. 
Dr. Theodore F. Wolfe describes the New Jersey valley 
‘““Where Stockton Wrote His Stories,” the pretty, park- 
like town of Rutherford. He says that Mr. Stockton 
works regularly about three hours each morning in a 
particular room. ‘Seated in the easiest of easy-chairs, 
or more often reclined in a hammock swung across a 
portion of the apartment, he dictates the first draft of 
his matchless stories, which usually—even to the con- 
versations and the minutest details—have been con- 
structed in his mind perhaps months before a word of 
them is written.” Under favorable conditions Mr. 
Stockton writes 1,500 words as an average morning's 
work. 

Under the title ‘‘ The Effrontery of Paul Jones” Mr. 
George Gibbs describes that well-known descent of the 
dashing sailor on White Haven. ‘ Ignota” gives some 
readable details of ‘‘ Entertaining English Royalty,” in 
which it is said that the Prince of Wales is the best 
shot in the royal family, and that he and eight other 
guns obtained 3,946 pheasants in four days on the pre- 
serves of the Sandringham estate. None of these birds 
are sold ; a large proportion are ‘packed the same day 
for dispatch to local and London hospitals. Virginia G. 
Ellard writes on the ‘“ Effect of Equal Suffrage in Col- 
orado,” with high approval of the said effect. She 
quotes a joint resolution recently adopted by the Legis- 
lature of Colorado, asserting that during the last five 
years; in which time the Colorado women have voted 
with men, better candidates have been selected for of- 
fice, methods of election have been purified, the char- 
acter of legislation improved, civic intelligence in- 
creased, and womanhood developed to greater usefulness 
by political responsibility. 


THE BOOKMAN. 


N its department of ‘‘ Chronicle and Comment” the 
if Bookman informs us that Mr. Kipling has a 
novel of 60,000 words practically finished, most of 
which was written before his illness and has been fin- 
ished during his convalescence. The Bookman, which 
has always been alive to the practical side of book- 
making and has a department which keeps track of 














the best-selling books, tells us that whereas a note in 
an editorial in Scribner’s called attention to the vast 
sale of ‘‘David Harum” and announced the 100,000 
mark at that time—in August—the book mentioned 
has in the short space ensuing actually doubled the 
amount mentioned and gone beyond the 200,000 mark. 
This number of the Bookman begins a pleasant series 
entitled ‘‘New York in Fiction,” by Arthur Bartlett 
Maurice. In his first part Mr. Maurice describes old 
and proletarian New York, distributes the novelists 
geographically, tells of the Battery, Bowling Green, 
Wall Street, and of Bunner’s New York, shows the 
part that Park Row has played in fiction, the East Side, 
Case’s and the ‘“ Big Barracks” tenements, ‘‘ Cat Alley,” 
the Ghetto, Mulberry Bend, and Chinatown, and adds 
a great deal of interest to the whole by giving us photo- 
graphs of the scenes he describes. We have reviewed 
in another department Prof. Harry Thurston Peck’s 
article on Robert G. Ingersoll. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


HE monthly “magazine number” of the Outlook 
for August 5 is the annual educational number of 
that periodical. We have noticed President G. Stanley 
Hall’s admirable forecast of ‘‘The Line of Educational 
Advance” in our department of ‘Leading Articles of 
the Month.” President Thwing writes on ‘‘ Educational 
Signs of the Times” from a college president’s point of 
view, while Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler reviews ‘The 
Educational Progress of the Year,” and Mr. Howard J. 
Rogzrs outlines the plans for the American educational 
exlibit at the Paris Exposition of 1900. 

There are interesting illustrated articles on ‘“ Yale 
as a University at the Threshold of the Third Century,” 
by Arthur Reed Kimball, and on “The University of 
Edinburgh,” by Hamilton W. Mabie. 

Supt. Seth T. Stewart, of New York City, contributes 
an account of the vacation schools and playgrounds in- 
stituted in the Boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx. 








THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


R. CHARLES T. BRODHEAD gives a frank pic- 

ture of ‘‘ The East-Side Girl of New York.” She 

is not handsome, asa rule, he says, but pleasant-fea- 
tured, cleanly, quick-witted, sometimes philosophical, 
often a mistress of crude sarcasm, and shows an ugly 
temper when things go not to her liking. She is in- 
tensely patriotic, free in speech and manner, and of good 
morals. This last fact Mr. Brodhead puts to the credit 
of the Church. Without it, he says, there would be no 
East-Side girl worth writing about. When she works 
she earns from $4 a week upward, pays $3 a week 
to her mother for board, and keeps the balance for 
her own needs. She buys her own clothing and pays 
50 cents for a seat in one of the downtown theaters 
whenever she can afford it, which is not often. An 
exceedingly readable article is made by Mrs. P. L. 
Collins on the work of the Dead-Letter Office in 
Washington. She heads her description of the work 
with the title ‘Why Six Million Letters Go Astray 
Every Year.” Mrs. Collins is the head of one of the de- 
partments of the Dead-Letter Office, where she is popu- 
larly known as ‘‘the blind reader,” because of her mar- 
velous faculty for divining the intended destination of 
imperfectly and illegibly addressed mail matter. She 
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must surrender before such letters as this: ‘* Mr. Ed- 
win Joab Powell, milk dealer, Australia ;” or, ‘To my 
Son he lives out West he drives a red ox the rale rode 
goes By Thar.” But many letters whose addresses 
seemed at first sight vastly more baffling than this are 
sent on their right course after a single glance from this 
talented lady. It is strange enough that over 6,000,000 
letters have to go to the Dead-Letter Office every year, 
an average receipt of 21,000a day ; but it iseven stranger 
that more than 50,000 of these letters contain money, to 
the amount of $88,595; while 32,422 include drafts, 


money orders, etc., to the valuc of $945,000, to say noth- 
ing of 30,000 with photographs and 185,000 with stamps. 

There are some words of general advice to amateurs 
for their dramatic performances from Miss Julia Mar- 
lowe, and John Northern Hilliard gives a good account 
of Western farming operations under the title “‘ Bring- 
ing in the Sheaves.” 


THE NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 


HE New England Magazine for September re- 
mains true to its traditions in honoring the 
prophets of its own country. Mr. J. L. Ewell begins 
the magazine with the life of ‘‘ Ezekiel Rogers, the 
First Minister of Rowley,” the witty and wise clergy- 
man who lived in the first part of the seventeenth 
century. George Stewart describes the city of Quebec 
with the aid of many well-selected and well executed 
photographic pictures ; Charles Rawson Thurston gives 
an account of ‘‘ Bishop Berkeley in New England,” and 
Lilian Brandt contributes an essay on the Massachu- 
setts slave trade. Miss Brandt is a student of Welles- 
ley College, and won with this essay the first prize from 
the Massachusetts Society of Colonial Dames in the last 
annual competition upon subjects in American history. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 
HE Atlantic Monthly, like Harper’s, has its an- 


nouncement to make for the new month; in this. 


case that Mr. Page, who has been editing it for the last 
two years, has resigned his position in consequence of the 
inducements offered him by the Harpers and McClures. 
It is said that Mr. Bliss Perry will succeed him. Mr. 
Page has made himself felt to a very marked degree on 
the Atlantic. Naturally, from his former work on the 
Forum and from his whole personal equation, he 
brought to the Atlantic a certain vigor in the discus- 
sion of curent public questions, which was added to the 
admirable and exceptionally high literary standard of 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The September number be- 
gins with an essay by President Charles Kendall Adams 
entitled “Irresistible Tendencies,” by which he means 
the great movement of Russia to the East, the inces- 
sant activity of Germany on the east coast of Africa, 
the work of France, Portugal, Holland, and Belgium 
in the same country, and Great Britain, of course. He 
calls these movements and others like them the advance 
of civilization upon barbarism, and shows that they are 
‘exactly analogous tc the great: movements of the civi- 
lized to overwhelm the barbarous from the time of 
Xerxes and Alexander the Great. 

Jane Helen Findlater protests in the liveliest styie 
against ‘“‘The Scot of Fiction.” Here is the Scot of 
fiction : 

“This phenomenal and fictitious Scot would of course 
begin life as a highly intelligent herdboy; then he 
must go to the village school, so that that awful stock 
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figure, ‘the dominie,’ may ‘walk on.’ (I have counted 
eight dominies in Scotch fiction of a curious similar- 
ity.) From the village school the herd, having now 
fallen in love with the laird’s young daughter, migrates 
to London in search of a wider sphere for his energies. 
His extraordinary career begins; the woolsack looms 
ahead ; he maintains meantime all the frugal habits 
learned at home, always grudging a sixpence for his 
own use, but habitually posting the greater part of his 
weekly earnings to his saintly mother. Struggles and 
parsimony are crowned with success, and, unelated by 
his achievements, the Scot of fiction returns to his na- 
tive village to marry the laird’s daughter, to rescue the 
faithful dominie from despair and drink, and to fold 
his aged parents to his beating heart.” 

The essayist says that this is nothing like the real 
Scot. He may be fond of a bargain, but he is not a mi- 
ser ; he does not use effectual calling in every sentence. 
Not only have the novelists made her countrymen too 
dad, Miss Findlater says they have made them too good, 
also. They have fought shy of the drunkenness and 
the unchastity and of the dirt that disfigure many parts 
of Scotland. Moreover, she says, the Scotchman is not 
tender, and that Mr. Barrie’s Jamie is not Scotch with 
his mother. Mr. Jacob A. Riis continues his slum 
studies with a story called ‘‘The Genesis of the Gang,” 
and Mr. Hugo Miinsterberg, the professor of psychol- 
ogy, writes on “The Germans and the Americans.” 
His conclusion, after examining the institutions and 
customs of the two nations, is that Germany needs 
more sense of initiative and responsibility in its indi- 
viduals, and America needs more sense of duties and 
ideals in its public institutions. ‘‘Germany must be- 
come more democratic and America more aristocratic.” 


THE FORUM. 
E have selected Mr. Samuel E. Moffett’s article 
on ‘Ultimate World Politics,” in the August 
Forum, for review and quotation elsewhere. 

The opening article of this number is a survey of 
‘Tariff Tendencies in Great Britain,” by Mr. Thomas 
Gibson Bowles, M.P. Mr. Bowles’ assertion that Eng- 
land is a free-trade country only in name will doubtless 
astonish many American readers, Nevertheless Mr. 
Bowles cites statistics which seem to show that there 
is no country in Europe nor, with the exception of the 
United States, in the world, which levies so large an 
amount of customs duties at its ports as the United 
Kingdom. As is well known, the British customs rev- 
enue is levied wholly upon a very few articles, such as 
tea, wine, spirits, and tobacco. Whether this system 
may properly be described as free trade or not is still 
an open question. Neither tea, wine, nor tobacco is 
produced in England, and there is a countervailing ex- 
cise duty on British spirits equivalent to the customs 
duty on foreign spirits. Therefore the free-traders 
seem justified in their contention that it is not a system 
of protection. It is only a system of revenue. The 247 
per cent. on tobacco, for example, can have no possible 
motive but that of revenue; still the expression ‘free 
trade” does not seem to exactly apply to such a con- 
dition. 

The Hon. Thomas Skelton Harrison, United States 
diplomatic agent and consul-general in Egypt, writes 
on “‘Egypt Under Lord Cromer.” Mr. Harrison ven- 
tures the somewhat surprising prediction that Egypt 
will soon be among the very best customers of the 





















































































United States abroad. She has accepted the invitation 
of our Government to participate in the exposition in 
Philadelphia this autumn, and Mr. Harrison urges our 
manufacturers to make a careful study of Egypt’s 
showing on this occasion. There are two lines of in- 
dustry, he says, which ought to flourish in Egypt— 
namely, machinery and novelties ; machinery including 
engines, presses, light safes, electrical appliances, and 
particularly mechanics’ tools. Under the category of 
novelties Mr. Harrison says that the Egyptian market 
will just now absorb an astonishing quantity of rat- 
traps, lemon-squeezers, combination pocket knives, and 
a long list of five, ten, and twenty cent articles, in the 
production of which American ingenuity excels. 

Vice-Admiral Bridge, of the British navy, writes on 
“ Naval Officers and Colonial Administration.” He says 
that in Great Britain’s experience many naval officers 
have been colonial governors, and, in fact, the general 
custom has been to utilize the services of naval officers 
as governors of colonies, especially in the early ages of 
their history. When the governments have been defi- 
nitely organized and social conditions have reached a 
certain development other persons have been found 
ready to take the duties. 

In an article on ‘“‘A Paradise Regained—Cuba,” Mr. 
George Reno refutes the common assertion that Cubans 
detest foreigners. On the contrary, he affirms that 
they are particularly fond of well-meaning and well- 
behaved Americans. He cites the reports of our mili- 
tary governors in Cuba to the effect that the people 
generally show a disposition not only to obey the offi- 
cial orders, but to learn and practice the requirements, 
sanitary, social, and civil, of our régime in Cuba. 

Prof. Mary Robert Smith, of Stanford University, 
offers some novel proposals for the solution of the 
domestic-service problem. She argues that the hours 
and privileges of the domestic servant should be placed 
on an equitable footing with the women employed in 
other kinds of labor, and suggests as an initiatory step 
in this change that the maids should in all cases live 
out of the house. She asserts that mistresses them- 
selves are greatly to blame for the trouble they have 
with their domestics, by reason of their attempting to 
regulate the private life of the maids, with a view to 
“keeping the maid in her place.” Asa step toward re- 
form Mrs. Smith suggests that mistresses should in all 
cases call the maid ‘‘ Miss” or ‘‘ Mrs.” 

An interesting and suggestive paper on ‘“‘ American 
Architecture from a German Point of View” is con- 
tributed by Leopold Gmelin, editor of Kunst und 
Handwerk. This writer is enthusiastic in his praise 
of Richardson and his work. He says: ‘ Primitive 
strength, noble simplicity, monumental grandeur, un- 
wavering rectitude, and a lofty disdain of all petty em- 
bellishments are the attributes perpetuated in Rich- 
ardson’s work. The professional European visitor 
passes by the older specimens of American architecture 
with indifference, but when he comes upon one of 
Richardson’s masterpieces he stands spellbound, filled 
with mute admiration.” 

Secretary Gage writes on the rather well-worn topic 
of ‘‘ The Civil Service and the Merit System,” defend- 
ing the position recently taken by the administration 
at Washington in the amendment of the civil-service 
rules. The Secretary contends that each amendment 
was specifically proposed by some one or other of the 
heads of the executive departments after more than 
two years of administration. These amendments, with 
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unimportant exceptions, met the approval of the Civil 
Service Commission itself. 

Prof. Edwin H. Hall, of Harvard University, tells 
what liquid air cannot do. While admitting that im- 
portant uses will be found for this article, Professor 
Hall denies that liquid air, taking energy from objects 
at the ordinary temperature about us, can permanently 
replace the usual agents for the performance of work. 

Dr. Joseph J. Kinyoun contributes a paper on “‘ Anti- 
toxins in the Prevention and Treatment of Disease,” 
summing up the results of the use of these agents in 
the treatment of plagues, cholera, diphtheria, and 
snake-bite. 

The Hon. O. P. Austin writes on ‘‘Recent Develop- 
ments in China ;” Prof. Roland P. Faulkner on ‘‘ Have 
We Sufficient Gold in Circulation ?” and Mr. Lawrence 
J. Burpee contributes a survey of recent Canadian 
fiction. 

THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


R. JOHN BARRETT’S article on ‘The Para- 

mount Power of the Pacific,” in the North 

American Review for August, has a place in our de- 
partment of ‘‘ Leading Articles of the Month.” 

The Countess of Aberdeen and Kassandra Vivaria 
contribute papers on the recent International Congress 
of Women in London. Lady Aberdeen’s account is 
highly eulogistic and optimistic. The other paper is 
coldly critical. The writer opines that the women who 
nowadays take up women’s rights and air their opinions 
on platform and in pamphlet are not generally those 
most fitted by intense personal suffering to sympathize 
with sufferers—in a word, to help, and this is the one 
thing for which man has no time and is unfit; there- 
fore the one thing which it is needful that women 
should do. 

A member of the Finnish Parliament writes on the 
constitutional conflict in that country. If this paper 
may be taken as fairly representing public opinion in 
Finland, it would seem that the struggle in Russia has 
just begun. The Finns, as this writer truly remarks, 
are known as one of the most persevering nations in 
the world. “Their institutions and wealth may be 
destroyed, but Russianized the Finns will never be.” 

In a keenly sarcastic article Mr. W. A. Purrington 
sums up ‘The Case Against Christian Science.” The 
article ends with the expression of the devout belief 
that ‘Mrs, Eddy is an instrument in the hands of God, 
not for the healing of the nations, but to humble us in- 
tellectually, by showing that at the end of the nine- 
teenth century professedly intelligent persons can be 
as easily duped by her as their forbears were by Cagli- 
ostro at the close of the eighteenth.” 

Gov. Joseph D. Sayers, of Texas, contributes a paper 
on “Anti-Trust Legislation.” Governor Sayers has 
lately become prominent in the trust controversy 
through his proposed conference of governors and at- 
torneys-general of the States and Territories for the 
avowed purpose of advising such legislation as would 





overthrow the trust power. His attitude on this ques- * 


tion is indicated by the closing sentences of his North 
American article : ‘If the Legislatures, governors, and 
attorneys-general of as many as twenty commonwealths 
will thoroughly and sincerely agree upon a line of 
policy and will execute it with vigor, courage, and im- 
partiality, the trust power will surely be broken. Cir- 
cumscribed in the area of its operations and limited to 
those States to whose favor it owes its birth, it will not 
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be able to maintain itself. It will die for the lack of 
material upon which to operate. The trust should be 
regarded as a public enemy and should be treated as 
such. Arrogant, unscrupulous, and merciless in the 
exercise of its power, it should be fought unto the very 
death.” 

Former Consul-General Jernigan describes ‘‘ Japan’s 
Entry Into the Family of Nations.” This expression 
is apropos of the fact that in July, 1899, Japan entered 
into possession of full autonomy, a right acknowledged 
in treaties which then went into effect. Under the late 
treaties with Western nations foreigners in Japan were 
exempt from Japanese law, but now they will be amen- 
able to the laws and jurisdiction of the courts of the 
empire. 

Dr. Richard Gottheil, of Columbia University, dis- 
cusses ‘‘The Zionist Movement.” Dr. Gottheil consid- 
ers the movement as both religious and economic. ‘It 
has found the basis,” he says, ‘‘upon which a higher 
religious life, as well as a higher economic life, can be 
built up for the Jew.” Starting with the economic 
question, it provides a ground upon which all shades of 
Jewish: belief can stand. As to the form which the 
coming Jewish commonwealth is to take, Dr. Gottheil 
regards this as a matter of idle speculation. Time, he 
says, will work that out in a manner befitting its own 
needs. It is certain, however, that the Zionist ideal 
cannot be realized without the aid of the Christian 
powers of Europe. 

Sir Charles W. Dilke recommends athletics for pro- 
fessional men. This eminent member of the British 
Parliament has been told that public men in the United 
States ‘‘ have not much turn toward gymnastics. They 
walk, I am told, or rather rush about from one place to 
another. A very few cycle or ride on horseback. Those 
who as youths have been given to hill-walking, com- 
mon in America—an excellent exercise, which is far 
better than the mountaineering of a limited class of 
Britons—abandon the pursuit as they grow old.” He 
is aware that ex-President Cleveland is a duck-shooter 
and that President Low, of Columbia University, rides 
both the cycle and the horse and takes some interest in 
a mild form in hoating. The ordinary politician, how- 
ever, ‘“‘has little idea of sport, of athletics, or even of 
open air. He belongs rather to the type of the Ameri- 
can business man than to that of the American leisured 
rich. The American man of business cannot find op- 
portunity for much relaxation, and thinks time, indeed, 
too valuable to waste upon things which do not bring 
direct return. The American universities, which are 
tilled with keen sportsmen, have not much connection, 
through this class of their graduates, with politics.” 
Sir Charles Dilke therefore regards himself as a mis- 
sionary, in one sense, so far as United States Senators 
and Representatives are concerned. He gives them some 
excellent advice. 

Mr. G. Bernard Shaw discusses ‘‘The Censorship of 
the Stage in England.” He says the result of the Eng- 
lish system of censorship is that in the end ‘“‘the pub- 
lic gets neither the dramatist’s view of life, nor the 
examiner’s view of life, nor its own view of life, nor, in 
fact, any real view of life at all.” The laws against the 
exhibition of children on the stage are not enforced. 
The censorship apparently does nothing to secure their 
enforcement. In short, Mr. Shaw fails to find a single 
item to the credit of the censorship account in the 
books of the recording angel. . ‘‘Shame, folly, rid- 
icule, and mischief are the fruits of it, and the sole 
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possible ones, I repeat, they would equally be if I or 
TYolstoi himself were censor.” (The reader will notice 
the relative position of the personal pronoun.) Mr. 
Shaw, therefore, argues for the immediate abolition of 
the censorship. 

In a survey of “‘ A Century of Salons and Academies” 
Elizabeth Robins Pennell warns American art students 
to keep away from London, where, she declares, the 
people have had enough of art, ‘‘ though American art- 
ists, who have heard rumors that London is rapidly re- 
placing Paris as the world’s great art center, are coming 
to London in shoals.” Mrs. Pennell declares that the 
very few American artists who have climbed to the top 
of the English ladder have done so only after thirty 
years of hard struggle and striving. 

Yetta Blaze de Bury describes ‘Girls’ Novels in 
France,” and Max O’Rell contributes a vivacious skit 
on ‘The Pleasures of Poverty.” 


THE ARENA. 

N the August Arena Mr. F. W. Fitzpatrick writes 

on ‘French Canadian Liberalism,” introducing 

many eminent Canadian personalities, whose names, 

oddly enough, would hardly be recognized by one 

American newspaper reader out of fifty, so little inter- 

est do we take on this side of the line in Dominion 
politics. 

Three papers are contributed to this number dealing 
with the department stores of the great Eastern cities. 
The conclusions of the writers are, on the whole, favor- 
able tu the department store. Mr. John Livingston 
Wright says of the Boston store: ‘‘ There is room for 
improvement, of course ; yet my impression is that the 
department stores of Boston are conducted with fair- 
ness and prove a boon to the working masses—to those 
employed in the distributive industry they have con- 
centrated and monopolized, no less than to the great 
army of consumers.” As to the New York stores, Mr. 
John A. Steele says: ‘‘On the whole, there seems to be 
little doubt that the community of the Greater New 
York at large is benefited by the chahfge from many 
small dealers toa few great ones. There is no doubt 
that. the low prices at which goods are offered has 
stimulated buying, and thus benefited manufacturing. 
The manufacturer has to be contented with a smaller 
percentage of profit than formerly, but his increased 
output more than compensates him, and he provides 
employment for a greater number of men at better 
wages than ever before.” Mr. Samuel R. Kirkpatrick 
states for Philadelphia that the smaller stores have 
undoubtedly felt the effect of concentration of busi- 
ness, but that the department stores are: located so 
centrally as to make it easy for the shopper to go from 
one to another, and the public is also benefited in hav- 
ing larger stocks from which to select, and in the lower 
prices made possible by this concentration. 

Mr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown writes on ‘‘One View of 
National Unity ;” Representative Kleberg, of Texas, on 
“The State Control of Trusts ;” the Rev. Henry Frank 
on “The Dynamics of Silence ;” Mr. William Fearing 
Gill on ‘‘ Evolution of the Peace Movement ;” President 
Thomas J. Allen on ‘Rational College Education ;” 
and Mr. Horatio W. Dresser on ‘‘ The Inner Life.” 

Dr. George D. Herron contributes a poem entitled 
‘“ An Undertone,” and a paper by Count Tolstoi, en- 
titled ‘‘Delenda Est Garthage,” is translated and re- 
produced from L’Humanité Nouvelle. 
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THE COMING AGE. 


N the Coming Age for August Mr. James A. Herne, 
I the veteran actor, relates some interesting experi- 
ence in “‘ Forty Years Before the Footlights.” 

In the same number Dr. Edward Everett: Hale con- 
trasts ‘‘The Boston of 1828 and the Boston of To-day ;” 
Prof. A. E. Dolbear writes on “The Kind of Universe 
We Live In;” Lilian Whiting contributes a paper on 
‘‘Psychical Research: Limitation in Spirit Return ;” 
Dr. James Hedley discusses the question ‘‘ How Shall 
the Church Triumph?” and Prof. Jean du Buy ex- 
plains the philosophy of ‘‘ The Kingdom of God.” 

In the series of ‘‘ Why I Am” papers, relating to the 


‘different religious denominations, we note with pleas- 


ure that the reverend authors are contenting them- 
selves with less space than formerly. In this number 
the Rev. J. H. Garrison tells why he is a Disciple of 
Christ. There are still several sects to be heard from. 

In the department of ‘‘Conversations” some interest- 
ing material on ‘‘Kindergarten Music Building” is 
contributed by Mrs. Nina K. Darlington. 





THE SEWANEE REVIEW. 


HE Sewanee Review, one of the very few quarterly 
publications devoted to general literature in this 
country, which for the past seven years has been main- 
tained by the University of the South at Sewanee, 
Tenn., now bears the imprint of Longmans, Green & 
Co., of New York and London. We note also that the 
Review has discarded the sub-title ‘‘ A Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Literary Studies,” and now opens its pages to 
political and sociological discussions as well. The 
Review remains under the editorship of Prof. William 
P. Trent, whose trenchant discussion of ‘‘ Cosmopolitan- 
ism and Partisanship” in the current number we have 
quoted at some length in our department of “ Leading 
Articles of the Month.” 

The major part of the Review’s contents is still given 
up to literary criticism. The opening paper is the first 
of aseries on Ludvig Holberg, known as the father of 
Danish literature. These papers are contributed by 
Mr. William Morton Payne, of Chicago. Other critical 
essays in this number are “ Recollections of Aubrey de 
Vere,” by Eleanor A. Towle; ‘The Novels of Mari- 
vaux,” by B. W. Wells; ‘‘An American Sappho” (Ann 
Reeve Aldrich), by G. B. Rose; and ‘‘Catullus and 
Shelley,” by Edwin W. Bowen. 

Prof. B. J. Ramage contributes a thoughtful paper 
on ‘‘ The Hegemony of Russia.” There are also reviews 
of important books in the departments of history and 
economics. 





AMERICAN THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLIES. 


I T may be news to some people thatin this country as 

many as a dozen quarterly reviews devoted to re- 
ligious and theological discussion are regularly main- 
tained. Most of these are supported by the various 
denominations, but three or four are edited and pub- 
lished without apparent regard to the denominational 
tenets of the contributors. The most conspicuous of 
these and the one covering the broadest field is the 
New World, “A Quarterly Review of Religion, Ethics, 
and Theology” (Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). This 
excellent publication has now reached its eighth volume. 
The contents of the current number djsplay the usual 
variety and timeliness. The introductory article is a 





discussion of ‘‘Formal Reform,” by Ernest Carroll 
Moore, of the University of California. This is followed 
by a paper which the Rev. Samuel M. Crothers con- 
tributes on the subject of ‘‘History a Teacher of Lib- 
eral Religion.” 

There are two papers in this number on the Zionist 
movement among the Jews; Miss Josephine Lazarus 
voices the sentiments of advanced Judaism on this 
subject, and Prof. Gotthard Deutsch sets forth some of 
the difficulties to which any attempt to build up a 
Jewish state must. be subjected. 

Prof. James H. Hyslop, of Columbia University, 
writing on ‘‘ Immortality and Psychical Research,” de- 
scribes some of the phenomena to which he has- given 
special attention during the last few years and to 
which the newspapers have lately given much public- 
ity. Professor Hyslop states that for himself, being 
reduced to a choice between telepathy and the spirit- 
istic theory, for the present, at least, he prefers the 
spiritistic view, or rather the claim that the immortal- 
ity of the soul has come within the sphere of legitimate 
scientific belief. 

Ex-Congressman Samuel J. Barrows writes on 
“Mythical and Legendary Elements in the New Tes- 
tament ;” Prof. Francis A. Christie on ‘The Influence 
of the Social Question on the Genesis of Christianity ;” 
Rev. Gerald Stanley Lee on ‘*The Printing Press and 
Personality ;” Prof. George M. Stratton on ‘‘The Psy- 
chological Evidence of Theism ;” and the Rev. W. G. 
Tarrant, an English Unitarian clergyman, on ‘The 
New Evangelical Catechism.” Each number of the 
New World contains numerous signed book-reviews. 

The American Journal of Theology (University of 
Chicago) contains only a few leading articles, but each 
of these is of considerable length and of a particularly 
scholarly character. In the current number there are 
only three such papers, two of which are contributed 
by German theological professors. Professor Loofs, of 
Halle, discusses the question ‘‘ Has the Gospel of the Ref- 
ormation Become Antiquated ?” and Professor Budde, 
of Strassburg, writes on ‘The So-Called ‘Ebed-Yah- 
weh Songs,’ and the Meaning of the Term ‘Servant 
of Yahweh’ in Isaiah, Chapters 40-45.” President 
Genung, of Richmond Theological Seminary, discusses 
‘Personality from the Monistic Point of View.” There 
are also ‘Critical and Historical Notes,” contributed 
by Profs. J. Rendel Harris, Gaston Bonet-Maury, Cas- 
par René Gregory, and Marvin R. Vincent; to which 
is added a valuable survey of recent theological litera- 
ture in the form of signed book reviews and notes, with 
a bibliographical supplement of thirty pages. 

The Bibliotheca Sacra, of Oberlin, Ohio, is both re- 
ligious and sociological in its scope. In the current 
number the opening paper isa résumé of ‘‘ The Influence 
of the Bible Upon the Human Intellect,” by President 
J. E. Rankin. 

Mr. James B. Peterson contributes a criticism of 
Kant’s theory of the ‘‘Forms of Thought ;” the Rev. 
Dr. James Lindsay reviews “Religious Thought in 
Scotland in the Victorian Era;” the Rev. Thomas 
Chalmers writes on ‘ The Catechumenate : Its Achieve- 
ments and Possibilities ;” the Rev. H. Francis Perry 
discusses *‘ The Mission Sunday-School as an Ethical and 
Social Lever ;” Mr. Edward Mortimer Chapman writes 
on ‘Prayer in War-Time ;” and President John Henry 
Barrows, of Oberlin, describes ‘‘The Abiding Realities 
of Religion.” 

Dr. Henry Hayman begins a series of papers on ‘My 
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Time at Rugby” with a detailed discussion of British 
ecclesiastical politics, which seems to serve no useful 
purpose in a dignified review like the Bibliotheca 
Sacra, although by means of it the author is doubtless 
enabled to pay off numerous old scores. Mr. Henry 
William Rankin outlines a Chinese policy for the 
United States. 

In the Presbyterian Quarterly ‘Some Perils of 
Missionary Life” are set forth by Dr. Benjamin B. 
Warfield. There are papers on ‘‘The Westminster 
Confession and Catechism,” by J. Ritchie Smith ; ‘‘ The 
Books of the Twelve Minor Prophets,” by W. M. Mc- 
Pheeters ; ‘‘ How to Make Our Brief Course in Church 
History Most Profitable,” by R. C. Reed; ‘Our Atti- 
tude Toward Modern Theology,” by Eugene Daniel; 
and ‘‘ The First Presbytery,” by R. K. Smoot. 

An appreciative essay on ‘“ Lanier as a Poet” is con- 
tributed by Mr. Edwin W. Bowen, and there is the 
usual complement of criticisms and book notices. 

The Presbyterian and Reformed Review opens with 
an.article by the Rev. Dr. Meade C. Williams on “ The 
Crisis in the Church of England.” Dr. Daniel 8S. Greg- 
ory continues his searching examination of Herbert 
Spencer’s philosophy. 

The Rev. John Oman writes on ‘The Text of the 
Minor Prophets,” Dr. Benjamin B. Warfield on scrip- 
tural interpretation, and the Rev. Thomas Nichols on 
‘Morality : Intuitive and Imperative.” A paper on the 
higher criticism is contributed by Dr. Dunlap Moore. 
There are also elaborate signed reviews of recent lit- 
erature in the departments of apologetical, exegetical, 
historical, systematic, and practical theology, with 
notes of new works in other branches of literature. 

In the Lutheran Quarterly the following topics are 
treated: ““Wild Beasts and Angels,” by Dr. W.:H. 
Wynn; “Probation After Death,” by the Rev. John 
Brubaker ; ‘“‘ Repentance,” by the Rev. Dr. Charles E. 
Hay ; ‘Inspiration of the Preached Word,” by the Rev. 
J. T. Gladhill ; ‘‘The Relation of the Minister to Move- 
ments and Organizations Outside of the Church,” by 
the Rev. E. H. Delk; ‘*The New Book of Worship,” by 
the Rev. Oscar H. Gruver; ‘‘Sense-Knowledge and 
Spirit-Knowledge,” by the Rev. Dr. W. E. Fischer ; 
“Hades,” by the Rev. Hiram King; “Henry Timrod,” 
by Dr. James A. B. Scherer ; and “Current Theological 
Talk,” by Dr. D. H. Bauslin. 

In the Hartford Seminary Record the Rev. Dr. Ly- 
man Whiting writes on “The Imperial Christ in Mis- 
sions” and Prof. Williston Walker on ‘‘The Churches 
and Their Seminaries.” 


POLITICAL AND SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEWS. 
N the Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science (Philadelphia) Mr. C. E. Prevey 
discusses certain “ Economic Aspects of Charity Organ- 
ization ;” Mr. Walter J. Branson describes ‘‘ The Phil- 
adelphia Nominating System ;” Mr. Edward S. Meade 
contributes a thoughtful paper on ‘‘The Relative Sta- 
bility of Gold and Silver ;” and Mr. Philip Zorn defines 
“The Constitutional Position of the German Emperor.” 
There are also signed book reviews, notes on municipal 
government, and sociological notes. 

In the American Journal of Sociology Prof. John 
R. Commons contributes the first of a series of papers 
giving “ A Sociological View of Sovereignty.” 

In the same number Merwin-Marie Snell gives an 
elaborate account of the “‘Catholic Social-Reform Move- 
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ment,” Dr. Jules Morel writes on ‘‘ Prevention of Mental 
Diseases,” and Charles A. Ellwood continues his ‘ Pro- 
legomena to Social Psychology.” We have quoted in 
another place from L. G. McConachie’s paper on ‘“‘ The 
Time Element in Political Campaigns.” In this num- 
ber are reviews of important recent publications and a 
special bibliography of piay and amusement, compiled 
by Amy. Hewes. 

The Yale Review (August) arrives too late to permit 
an extended notice of its contents this month. In the 
editorial comment on current affairs the report on a 
currency system for India and the situation of our Gov- 
ernment in the Philippines are treated at length. Mr. 
Henry C. Lea, one of the greatest living specialists im 
certain phases of Spanish history, describes Spain’s In- 
dian policy. ‘The Tin Plate Combination” is the sub- 
ject of an exhaustive article by Mr. Frank L. McVey 
and Mr. Charles E. Curtis writes on * Taxation of Street 
Railways for Purposes of Revenue and Control.” 

Guntovs Magazine for August discusses ‘ The 
Tariff and Trusts,” ‘Recent Street Railroad Strikes,” 
“Education and Politics,” ‘The Future of Inferior 
Races,” ‘‘ Model Lodging Houses,” and “The Great 
Siberian Railroad.” 

The Charities Review for August contains an account 
by Dr. Philip W. Ayres of the summer training class in 
practical philanthropic work conducted in New York 
City on the plan outlined by Dr. Ayres in the AMERI- 
CAN MONTHLY for February last, and a valuable paper 
by F’. B. Sanborn on “Progress in the Care of the In- 
sane.” The larger half of the magazine, however, is 
devoted to an excellent réswmé of news items from the 
whole sociological field. This is becoming the most 
distinctive and useful feature of the Review and is ap- 
preciated by sociologists generally. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


HE August number is scarcely up to the high 

average of the Contemporary. Mr. W. Durban 

on the transformation of Siberia demands separate 
treatment. 


THE DOGMAS OF THE ANGLO-INDIAN. 


An amusing satire of the official mind concerned with 
the management of England’s Eastern empire is en- 
titled ‘“‘The Anglo-Indian Creed,” by ‘‘A Heretic.” 
After much good-humored raillery the writer sums up 
its articles : 

“T believe that long residence in India alone qualifies 
any one to express an opinion on any Indian question. 

“T believe that all interference, whether from the 
Indian secretary or from debates in Parliament, is per- 
nicious. 

“Furthermore, no external criticism is to be toler- 
ated on any Indian official, either in the press or on the 
platform or in ordinary conversation. 

“As I believe that Lord Ripon and his works are 
anathema maranatha, soI am bound to confess that 
the forward policy is to be practiced. 

“And though it be lawful to regard missionaries 
with toleration, yet it is essential for a right faith to 
believe that of all natives native Christians are the 
worst. 

‘‘ Finally, for complete orthodoxy it should be al- 
lowed that Mohammedans are in all ways superior to 
Hindoos. j 

“This is the true Anglo-Indian faith.” 
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COBDEN A FOOL. 


‘ Ritortus” in his second paper on the “ Imperialism 
of British Trade” denounces in the name of free trade 
the one-sided system introduced by Cobden. It has 
lowered prices and reduced profits at home and driven 
British capital abroad. The consequent tribute which 
comes back to the British foreign investor in increased 
imports still further cuts out British products. Agri- 
culture has been ruined, manufactures are following 
suit; and the government has stood “paralyzed under 
the spell which was worked upon all England by one 
fool!” Therefore, “our first duty will be to defend it 
{our trade] against the inroads of one-sided free trade 
and of one-sided pawn trade, by restoring perfect free 
trade, reciprocity, and equality by means of reciprocal 
and countervailing duties. That done, we shall be at 
liberty to arrange our commercial intercourse with each 
foreign country or with each colony according to the 
peculiar circumstances of the case. We might hereby 
create a great elastic commercial system working in 
harmony with the interests of all countries concerned. 
We might thereby insure to our world empire the con- 
ditions of a sound and healthy growth.” -Internal re- 
forms would then be possible. 


CHINA’S REFUGEE REFORMER. 


Kang Yeu Wei writes on the ‘“‘ Reform of China” and 
tells the story of the recent coup @état. He gives the 
principal contents of his ‘*memorial to the Emperor,” 
or outline of suggested reforms. He advocated a body 
of ministers pledged to a reform policy; a memorial 
office to receive proposals and to interview memorialists ; 
acabinet with twelve departments of state under it. 
The paper concludes with the characteristic lament : 

‘‘ All reforms were reversed and reformers put in 
bonds ; thus all the empire became dumb and dared not 
speak about Western ways. This has now gone on for 
more than six months. Whoever speaks of Western 
ways is regarded as a dangerous man, and persons look 
up and down the road lest they should be found out, 
and China is thus bound to old ways more than ever. 
It only leans on Russia, and in this way allows itself to 
be easily divided up and ruined. Alas!” 


LIGHT RAILROADS AND TRAMWAYS. 


Mr. Robert Donald calls attention to the growth of 
what he terms a new English tramway monopoly. It 
springs from a misuse of the light railroads act. He 
says: 

“Light railroads, left undefined in the act, have be- 
come synonymous with tramways and are being pro- 
moted chiefly in urban districts. Instead of relieving 
distressed agriculture, they are enriching joint-stock 
companies. The chief object aimed at by the promoters 
is not to put the country districts in communication 
with the markets in the towns, but to join one town to 
another and take over the tramwaysin each. The light 
railroads act of 1896 is supplanting the tramways act of 
1870.” 

There is no purchase clause for light railroads. There 
are no obligations as to width, maintenance, and local 
control of roadways. ‘‘An alien money power takes 
possession of the streets of a town without paying any- 
thing for the privilege.” Happily, the light railroads 
act expires in 1901. ‘‘In the meantime, the best way 
that municipal authorities can preserve their interest 
in tramways is to take advantage of the light railroads 
act themselves.” 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


HERE is plenty of varied reading in the August 
number of the Nineteenth Century, but few ar- 
ticles of eminent interest. 


LIMITATIONS OF NAVIES. 


Sir G. S. Clark discusses ‘‘ The Limitations of Naval 
Force.” He calls attention to another phase of the age- 
long duel between boat and wheel when he says : 

‘‘Sea-borne trade has increased enormously in im- 
portance and volume, gaining steadily in speed and 
safety of transit; but land communications have re- 
ceived an incomparably greater development. The dis- 
tribution of trade is now largely a matter of railroads, 
which are exerting a powerful influence upon the com- 
mercial systems of the world and changing what may 
be called their strategic centers. Directly and indi- 
rectly, railroads threaten the sphere of influence of sea 
power.” 

His finding is: 

“The conclusion seems inevitable that our sea power, 
relatively and absolutely more potent for the defense of 
the empire, is distinctly less capable of exerting decisive 
pressure upon an enemy, and therefore of bringing a 
great war to a conclusion.” 

He closes with a hint as to the effect of the influence 
of the location of great stores of coal on the commercial 
and naval future. 


WHY ARE BRAINS DETERIORATING ? 


Col. H. Elsdale asks this question, accepting the fact 
of deterioration on the authority of Mr. Gladstone and 
other experts. His answer is that we are cultivating 
the receptive at the expense of the creative faculty in 
our higher and lower education. Against a Benagalee 
Baboo in our competitive examinations, he says, a 
young Shakespeare or Bismarck or Darwin would 
stand no chance. Nervous impatience is another cause 
which shows itself in shorter sermons, tit-bits, popular 
magazines, and so forth, which tend to the dissipation 
of brain energy and make concentration largely impos- 
sible. Democracy in politics and industry tends to- 
ward mediocrity. The writer hopes for some great 
genius or great world movement to intervene and 
save us. 

THE WOMEN’S CONGRESS CRITICISED. 


Miss Frances Low contributes ‘‘ A Woman’s Criticism 
of the Women’s Congress,” and she certainly does not 
spare her sisters. The majority of the discussions, she 
says, were of a futile kind, characterized by wild no- 
tions and a complete and fatal want of any central 
principle. She is especially severe on the discussion of 
the servant-girl problem, on the ethics of wage-earning, 
and the disparagement of home life. 

“The general effect of the congress was misleading 
and mischievous because it was not representative and 
impartial; in the professions the experiences of suc- 
cessful women only were given ; the life of the average 
journalist or actress, with its struggles, its sordid 
anxieties, its overwork and underpay, was never re- 
ferred to, there being a umiversal conspiracy to repre- 
sent woman’s wage-earning work as wholly desirable 
and beneficial. Because also large statements about 
woman’s equality, equal pay, and so forth, mean noth- 
ing at all unless they are carried to their logical con- 
clusion and tested by their practical and permanent 
effect upon society. So that to know whether wage- 
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earning is desirable for married working women, we 
ought to have the joint testimony of working men and 
women as to whether present experiments in wage- 
earning of this kind are satisfactory; and to know 
where the practical difficulties of the servant question 
lie, we ought to have the views of persons actually con- 
cerned—of fathers of the working class, who prefer 
their daughters going into factories, of servants them- 
selves, and of middle-class householders of small 


means.” 
A PLEA FOR NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Sir William Des Voeux, formerly governor of New- 
foundland, rehearses the history of the connection of 
England with Newfoundland, and after going over the 
interminable treaty shore question urges the incorpora- 
tion of Newfoundland with Canada, which would, he 
says, put an end to the indifference with which the in- 
terests of the former have been treated : 

“Negotiations with this object have hitherto failed 
mainly on a question of money ; and the difference be- 
tween what Newfoundland was willing to accept and 
that which Canada offered, though a considerable sum, 
is incomparably less than the debt which is morally 
due to our oldest colony. If England were to assist 
with this sum, it is probable that there might still be 
accomplished that complete confederation of British 
North America which her majesty’s government have 
always considered as desirable. When the claims of 
Newfoundland . . . become more generally appreciated, 
it may be hoped that the national conscience will de- 
mand the payment of at least this compensation for 
three centuries of wrongs.” 


A BYRON MYSTERY. 


Mr. Frederick L. Gower raises the question, ‘“ Did 
Byron Write ‘Werner’?” and undertakes to show by 
circumstantial evidence that Byron was not the author 
of ‘‘ Werner,” but that it was written by the writer’s 
grandmother, the Duchess of Devonshire. His sister, 
Lady Georgina Fullerton, told him that the Duchess 
wrote the poem and gave the manuscript to her niece, 
Lady Caroline Ponsonby, and that she some years later 
handed it over to Lord Byron, who subsequently pub- 
lished it in hisown name. The motive suggested is the 
sordid one of raising money. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Field-Marshal Sir L. Simmons writes on “The Ex- 
cessive Armaments of Russia.” He is angry with the 
editor of the St. Petersburg Herald, who invited him 
to give his opinion on the English military system with 
a view to its reform. He replies by suggesting the 
Russian army as a more suitable subject for the inves- 
tigations of the St. Petersburg Herald. He asserts 
that Russia is the only one of the great military powers 
who could reduce her forces to a vast extent without 
the slightest risk. He admits the sincerity of the Czar, 
but says he is held in leading-strings by designing 
statesmen. 

Mr. Michael MacDonagh contributes an interesting 
study of ‘‘The Evolution of the Parliamentary Oath,” 
showing how it began in 1563 in the reign of Elizabeth 
and was successively extended and accentuated, subse- 
quently modified and reduced, until it is now the sim- 
plest of formulas. He advocates its abolition, as it ex- 
presses no other obligatian than those which, oath or 
no oath, devolve upon every subject. No oath or affir- 
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mation is required of any member of either the French 
or German legislature. 

Mr. Arthur D. Milne gives a somewhat supersensitive 
account of the worries attaching to life on the Nile 
south of Fashoda. Professor Mahaffy scornfully de- 
nounces “The Recent Fuss About the Irish Language,” 
the revival of which he considers would be a calamity. 
Dr. St. George Mivart asks: ‘‘ What Church Has Con- 
tinuity ?” and applies tests which the Anglican will not 
relish. Mr. W. J. Stillman writes on “The Decameron’ 
and Its Villas,” endeavoring to identify the localities 
which Boccaccio describes as the scenes of the telling of 
his famous tales. Mr. Ediaund Robertson, M.P., insists, 
as against Sir Sidney Sheppard, that there is no casus 
belli in South Africa. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


HE August number of the Fortnightly has an ex- 
cellent array of timely and instructive studies, 
several of which ask for separate treatment. Of these 
“The Dying of Death,” by Mr. Joseph Jacobs, is the 
most sensational. 


ON HOTEL REFORM. 


Maj. Arthur Griffiths, writing on ‘“‘ Hotels at Home 
and Abroad,” has much fault to find with those at 
home. The huge barracks erected in London’s West 
End with all the latest American improvements show 
little regard for individual idiosyncrasies ; the guest 
sinks into a number and everything is arranged in the 
mass. ‘The adoption of a nearly uniform system of 
prices, of meals and the fare provided, of service and 
accommodation,” is another feature of modern hotels. 
The writer complains of the disappearance of plain and 
popular dishes from the bill of fare, the multiplication 
of kickshaws with ambitious names, and the costly pro- 
fusion of the table @héte. He grants an improvement 
in the furnishing of bedrooms and providing of public 
rooms. He hails the first signs of introducing the con- 
tinental custom of an inclusive charge. ‘It is the 
adherence to long-established but often vexatious ex- 
actions that drive such crowds of holiday-makers to 
continental hotels.” 


CHAOS IN MOROCCO. 


The Rev. H. R. Haweis, writing on ‘‘ Morocco Up to 
Date,” tells sad stories of consular corruption, of which 
the following is a sample : 

“A late consul, who shall here be nameless, had a 
choice collection of coins. He declared they had been 
stolen. A rich Moor was accused as the culprit or ac- 
complice. The Sultan was approached ; a compensative 
sum, $25,000 Spanish money, was demanded and paid 
over to the consul. The Moor and members of his 
family were immediately thrown into prison, their 
goods were seized to pay the indemnity, and five of 
them were practically beaten to death. It turned out 
afterward that the more valuable part of the collection, 
said to have been stolen, had remained intact in the 
hands of the consul—that it was more than doubtful 
whether anything had been stolen. Not long before the 
consul’s death he offered to sell the whole collection to 
a private gentleman in Tangiers. This offer was de- 
clined. The consul died quite lately in the odor of 
sanctity, and after his death the coins were sold by 
auction.” 

Mr. Haweis recognizes a recent improvement. He 
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urges that Great Britain should keep a sharp eye on the 


designs of France, and when the present vizier dies be - 


ready to forestall her. 
THREE LITERARY ARTICLES. 


Mr. Arthur Symons sketches Villiers de L’Isle-Adam, 
and finds an intellectual pride, which hated mediocrity, 
to be the basis of his character : 

“The last word of Villiers is faith ; faith against, the 
‘evidence of the senses, against the negations of mate- 
rialistic science, against the monstrous paradox of prog- 
ress, against his own pessimism in the face of these 
formidable enemies. He affirms; he ‘believes in soul, 
he is very sure of God,’ requires no witness to the spirit- 
ual world of which he is always the inhabitant, and is 
content to lose his way in the material world.” 

The new light on Ibsen’s “ Brand,” communicated by 
M. A. Stobart, is the suggestion that Ibsen has clothed 
in dramatic drapery the tenets of the Danish philos- 
opher Kirkegaard, with his characteristic ideas—‘ in- 
wardness, paradox, and isolation ”—uttermost surrender 
of the finite will to the divine will, insisting as that 
does on all or nothing. Shakespeare and Moliére are 
compared by M. Jules Claretie in a paper read by him 
at the Lyceum. He closes with a reference to Shake- 
speare’s value as a peacemaker between French and 
English by virtue of his many admirers in both peopies. 


BLACKWOOD’S. 

NE of the interesting features of Blackwood’s for 
August is the sketch of John Cook, the famous 
originator of Cook’s tours. Railroad managers who 
persisted in refusing Cook’s business offers sometimes 
learned too late that they had been short-sighted. Mr. 
Cook was slow to forgive any who had given him the 
cold shoulder in his earlier days. One case is cited in 
which he kept a railroad company at a distance almost 
tothe end. ‘“ Perhaps one of the sweetest triumphs of 
his later life was the sudden sharp rise in the stock of 
this company when it was publicly known that he had 

withdrawn his taboo.” 

Sir Herbert Maxwell, writing on ‘Our Obligations 
to Wild Animals,” calls attention to “the remarkable 
and perplexing fact . . . that neither the chosen people 
nor Christians are bound by their religion to pay the 
slightest regard to the feelings of animals. There is 
not a word about mercy toward dumb animals in the 
Sermon on the Mount; not a word in all the writings 
of the fathers, so far as known to me ; not a word, ap- 
parently, from all the teachers of Christianity until we 
reach the dawn of rationalism in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when an English country clergyman, the Rev. Mr. 
Grainger, scandalized his congregation and jeopardized 
his reputation for orthodoxy by preaching the duty of 
humane treatment of beasts and birds. The more 
strange all this, because humane treatment of animals 
is sedulously inculeated in the Koran.” 

Yet while applauding mercy to dumb creatures, the 
writer recognizes the humane results of vivisection. He 
does not think that sport is cruel, even in the taking of 
animal life. But for deer-stalking and fox-hunting, 
both deer and fox would long since have been extinct. 

A writer on the military aspect of a possible Boer war 
shows that the fighting strength of the Boers has been 
very greatly exaggerated, notwithstanding the disas- 
trous campaign of Sir George Colley in 1881, when a 
force of regular British soldiers, under a commander of 


varied experience and great distinction, was defeated on 
three separate occasions by the military forces of the 
Transvaal—forces which then possessed far less elaborate 
organization than they do to-day. The writer of this 
article makes it clear that the disaster at Laing’s Nek 
was largely brought about by the over-confidence on 
the part of the British, and the ridiculously low opinion 
of the courage and fighting capacity of the Boers which 
was entertained by the colonists generally. Then, too, 
the British commander was without cavalry, while he 
had to operate against mounted infantry. 


CORNHILL. 

6é ORNHILL” for August is a very good number 

and ranks far above the August average. 
It opens with a poem by Mr. George Meredith, enti- 
tled ‘The Night Walk,” which the uninitiated, after 
glimpses of strange beauty wrapped in appropriately 
nocturnal obscurity, will pass by with due awe and 
reverence. 

The battles of Mars-la-Tour and Gravelotte are de- 
scribed by Herr David Blittner, who took part in both. 
The Peace Society might do well to employ Mr. Blatt- 
ner as a peripatetic exponent of the horrors of war. 

Mr. Henry Erroll discusses the plight of certain “ pa- 
riahs of western Europe,” notably the Cagots in France. 
The name Cagot is traced to Canis and Gothus, ‘‘a dog 
of a Goth,” with possible reference to the Arian heresy 
held by the Goths. They were themselves, however, 
orthodox Catholics, yet from some unexplained reason 
treated as pariahs. : 

A study of the pastoral drama on the Elizabethan 
stage leads Mr. W. Wilson Greg to generalize thus: 

‘‘The dramatic pastoral has always been, probably 
must always be, a merely ‘literary’ kind. It is not 
from the great dramatists, not in the great dramatic 
periods, that we must look for the fairest flower of this 
plant. We are now in the age of the novel, an age 
which demands what it is pleased to call ‘realism.’ It is 
not in such ages that the pastoral can flourish : it needs 


a society in which the poetical instincts of a people are. 


struggling to free themselves from the trammels of 
every-day existence, when art and life have become dis- 
sociated, a period, in short, of unrealizable ideals, which 
is a period of decay.” 

Under the heading of ‘‘ The Sensibility of the Critics” 
Mr. Stephen Gwynn defends his ‘‘decay of sensibility ” 
in a previous issue against the attacks of Mr. A. Lang 
and Mr. Walkley. The battle is over his estimate of 
Miss Austen. Mr. Gwynn concludes, obdurate : 

‘“‘T know perfectly the society that she will keep in 
paradise, and there is none from which I would more 
contentedly be excluded. Both Mr. Lang and Mr. 
Walkley say that for this heresy I shall probably go to 
a place that is not paradise, and Mr. Walkley bids me 
beware of meeting her even in Elysium, for in the next 
world she will still be formidable. Iam sure that she 
would pass me with the calmest indifference, but I am 
not sure that Mr. Walkley would get off so lightly. 1 
said she was unlovable, but I did not call her Jane, 
much less ‘the gentle Jane.’ I picture to myself Mr. 
Walkley presenting himself to her with this paragraph 
from his panegyric as a credential: ‘In an age of ‘“‘sen- 
sational” head-lines, kinematographs, motor cars, and 
boomsters, we could do with a gentle Jane or two.’ In 
such an event the state of Miss Austen’s panegyrist 
would probably be worse than that of her detractor.” 


wT Owm 4. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


HERE is little sign in the National Review of 

the relaxed tension in public affairs which we 

are accustomed to associate with August. It is as 

strenuous and alert and eager as if it came out in mid- 

winter. Special notice has been given to Mr. Ernest 

Williams’ ‘‘Study in Booms,” suggested by the Klon- 

dike, ‘“Ignotus’” discussion of the Franco-German 

rapprochement, and Miss Edith Sellers on an Austrian 
‘“‘Open-Air Reformatory.” 


AMERICA’S FIRST FOREIGN STATE LOAN. 


Mr. A. Maurice Low, reviewing the month in Ameri- 
ca, declares that there is not a cloud upon President 
McKinley’s political horizon ; his renomination is cer- 
tain. Roosevelt will not be a Presidential candidate 
till 1904. If the boom in trade lasts another year 
McKinley has nothing to fear at the polls; otherwise 
Mr. Bryan has a good fighting chance, and the issue 
will again be the monetary standard. Passing to 
finance, Mr. Low says: 

‘“‘ Among other things this marvelous year has wit- 
nessed in the United States has been the placing of the 
first foreign government loan, a task now being under- 
taken by the banking house of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
who, with the aid of their associates in London and 
Berlin, are converting the Mexican debt from a6 to a5 
per cent. loan. The approval given to this financial 
operation by the press shows that America is glad to 
enter this field; and a foreign loan, if the security is 
fairly good and the interest is not too low and is vouched 
for by a house of established reputation, is sure to be 
readily subscribed for in this country. Russia could 
not find a more propitious moment to appear in the 
United States as a borrower, and if she does not make 
use of her opportunity now she will not have such an- 
other in a decade.” 


EGYPTIANIZING THE YANG-TSE VALLEY. 


Mr. R. A. Yerburgh, M.P., writing on England’s 
duty to China, sums it up in what he calls the ‘“‘ Egyp- 
tianizing of the Yang-tse Valley.” He disclaims all 
intention of annexation and says: 

‘“We are already overburdened with territory, and 
no man can wish to add to its extent. No, in assisting 
in the task of reforming the administration of the 
Yang-tse region upon lines which have been so bril- 
liantly successful in Egypt, my view is that we should 
be adopting the one course which would tend to the 
infusion of new and vigorous life into the decrepit body 
of China which would, by renewing her youth and 
arousing a national spirit, give her sufficient strength 
to repel foreign aggression and hold her vast empire 
together.” 


THE MOTIVE OF THE ANTI-DREYFUSITES. 


The editor, in his ‘‘ Episodes of the Month,” answers 
the question often raised, What could be the motive of 
the conspiracy against Dreyfus? He says: 

‘“*Prominent members of the French headquarters- 
staff, all of whom, remember, are miserably underpaid, 
from General de Boisdeffre, with his £1,000 a year, 
down to Commandant Henry, with his £200, were en- 
gaged in 1894, as for years past, in increasing their in- 
comes by selling confidential information to the foreign 
military attachés in Paris, of whom Major von Schwarz- 


koppen (as he then was), representing Germany, was 
the most important. Esterhazy acted as outside broker. 
Unluckily, some one in the swim—probably Colonel 
Cordier—had seen the bordereau which Esterhazy had 
left for Major von Schwarzkoppen in the ordinary course 
of business, together with the packet of documents 
enumerated therein. . . . To save Esterhazy, whose de- 
tection would have involved their own exposure, it 
was imperative to fasten this‘compromising document 
upon some one who would act as ‘a lightning con- 
ductor,’ in Mr. Conybeare’s expressive phrase. Dreyfus 
was selected because, being a Jew, he would rouse the 
frenzy of the anti-Semites.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. F. C. Conybeare invokes the memory of Jean 
Calas as the text for renewed invective against the anti- 
Dreyfusites. Major Darwin reviews the progress of 
British expansion in West Africa, and holds that Eng- 
land’s aim must now be not to extend, but to develop 
her territories. 


: A CENTRAL ASIAN MAGAZINE. 
HE first number of the Russki Turkestan, a new 
magazine published in Tashkend by the tri- 
weekly newspaper of that name, has recently appeared. 
Russki Turkestan in general get-up is not quite up to 
the level of the best English quarterly, but as it can 
print at pleasure in Cyrillic, Latin, and Arabic char- 
acters, it may claim superiority in at least one respect. _ 

A long and interesting article describes ‘‘ How Sam- 
arcand Became a Russian Town” in 1868, and is of con- 
siderable historical interest, being compiled from un- 
published documents now preserved in the archives of 
Turkestan. It throws an interesting light on the ad- 
vance of Russia in Asia to know that thirty years ago 
the governor-general of Turkestan had ‘‘full power to 
declare war and conclude peace with the neighboring 
khanates.” It was only this consideration which pre- 
vented the Emperor Alexander II. carrying out his 
wish to return Samarcand to the Emir of Bokhara, 
after the failure of the latter in the Holy War which 
his subjects forced him to declare. 

An article on popular justice in Russian Turkestan 
illustrates the customs of the people and the tenacity 
with which they retain their old ways in the midst of a 
considerable Russian population. The natives still elect 
their own judges and hold their own trials in their own 
language. In a Turcoman court the litigant must sit 
down to hear the judgment,or receive sentence. The 
payment to the imam for marriage, we are told, is 
forty kopecks, or a shilling. Among the Russians the 
Sarts have a reputation for cunning which the follow- 
ing anecdote illustrates. A wealthy Sart in Tashkend, 
wishing to increase his authority among the natives, 
was accustomed to hold receptions, at which he invari- 
ably secured the attendance of some high Russian 
officials. After much intriguing he managed to secure 
a promise from a certain General K. to pay him a visit 
at an appointed hour. Half an hour before the time he 
astonished his guests by announcing that he was going 
to send for the general to drink tea with him, and ac- 
cordingly pretended to dispatch a messenger. Shortly 
afterward the general turned up, as appointed, to the 
general astonishment of the natives, who wondered at 
the greatness of a patron who could secure the attend- 
ance of Russian generals merely by sending for them. 











REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


IGNS of the dull season are perceptible in the Revue 
» des Deux Mondes for July, but there are never- 
theless enough articles of interest to maintain on the 
whole the reputation of the leading review of France. 
We have noticed elsewhere M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s paper 
on the Trans-Saharan railroad. 
M. VALBERT. 


Naturally M. Brunetiére explains to his readers the 
great loss which the Revue has suffered by the death of 
M. Cherbuliez, better known to English readers by his 
nom de guerre of G. Valbert. The name of Cherbuliez 
is assured of immortality, and his place in the history 
of French literature is already assigned him. His sto- 
ries mark an epoch in the art of fiction, and some of 
them may be ranked among the highest models of 
French prose. In the other and hardly less difficult 
sphere of criticism Cherbuliez was an acknowledged 
master, and his death is a terrible loss not only to the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, but also to the wider inter- 
ests of French literature in general. A pathetic inter- 
est attaches to an article in the first July number of 
the Revue by M. Cherbuliez, evidently one of the last 
he ever wrote. It is a review of a book by Mr. William 
Harvey Brown, an American naturalist, recording his 
investigations in Mashonaland and Matabeleland. This 
is written with all of M. Cherbuliez’ old ability, lucidity, 
and charm of style, and will serve only to increase the 
general regret at his loss, for he certainly took high 
rank among the few critics of international reputation. 


BISMARCK. 


M. Benoist reviews in two articles the career of Prince 
Bismarck, basing his account on the recent crop of Bis- 
marckiana which has appeared in the train of Busch’s 
book, as well as on certain earlier historical studies. 
He divides the life of the great chancellor into two 
periods—the period of struggle and the period of 
triumph ; and he regards Bismarck as the nineteenth- 
century Machiavelli, who did not for a moment con- 
sider the morality of the means which he employed, not 
because he supposed the existence of two moral stan- 
dards, but rather because he thought that in politics 
there is no morality at all—that is to say, that politics 
is one thing and morality is another. Of those last 
eight years of his life, after the young captain had dis- 
missed the old pilot, M. Benoist does not say much. 
The humiliation of those last years marks in his eyes 
the limitations of Bismarck’s greatness ; spoiled by suc- 
cess, disgrace lowered him, and he failed to take advan- 
tage of the last gift which fortune offered him—namely, 
the supreme greatness of bearing adversity as well as 
he had borne success. 

WASHINGTON. 


The increasing interest in America which is now dis- 
played in France is illustrated by M. Lefaivre’s article 
on the federal capital at Washington. He gives a lively 
description of the town, the anomalous system by which 
it is governed, and the social life of this most unique of 
American cities. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Among other articles may be mentioned a study by 

M. Dastre of the peculiar disease known as appendicitis, 
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an amusing travel article by M. Bellessort on the far 
East, and the beginning of a series of papers by the 
clever writer who takes the name of Arvéde Rarine on 
the Grande Mademoiselle, daughter of Gaston d’Orléans 
and niece of Louis XIII. 


REVUE DE PARIS. 

ITH the exception of two articles, the one deal- 
ing with the French poor-law system, known 
as the Assistance Publique, and a most interesting 
account of the Belgian workhouses, noticed elsewhere, 
both the July numbers of the Revue de Paris are un- 
distinguished by any particularly interesting or bril- 
liant contribution. Here, as indeed in all the French 
reviews, the two most interesting subjects of last month 
—the peace conference and the Dreyfus affair—are not 

so much as alluded to. 

The place of honor is given in the first July number 
to some extracts from the unpublished memoirs of the 
Duc de Choiseul, who was ambassador at Rome toward 
the middle of the eighteenth century. The narrative 
is evidently authentic, but can be considered really in- 
teresting only to the historian who occupies himself 
with the then history of the papacy. 

MADAGASCAR. 


In curious contrast is the conclusion of M. Lavisse’s 
account of how France has tried to civilize Madagas- 
car, with the active aid of the military occupation. He 
touches lightly on the much-discussed missionary ques- 
tion, and evidently only considers it important inas- 
much as it represents British as opposed to French 
interests. He says that the natives have no religious 
instinct, but that they consider that England represents 
Protestantism and France Catholicism. He admits that 
the religious question played a considerable part when 
the education of the natives was under discussion. Ac- 
cordingly one of the French administrators hit upon 
the brilliant idea of dissociating Protestantism with 
Great Britain by arranging that the great French 
Protestant missionary society, La Société des Missions 
Evangeliques, should take over the schools and the 
chapels of the London Missionary Society. So now, ac- 
cording to M. Lavisse, Protestant, Catholic, and gov- 
ernment schools all compete amicably together in teach- 
ing the young Malagasy idea to grow. 

POLAND. 


While all the world is discussing the Finland ques- 
tion the Revue de Paris analyzes what the writer, M. 
Esse, is pleased to call the Polish crisis, which, if what 
he says is true, would go to show that the Czar has an 
even more serious problem to tackle in Poland than in 
Finland. 

THE PARIS EXHIBITION OF 1900. 

M. Corday gives an interesting sketch of the forth- 
coming Paris Exhibition of 1900. The opening cere- 
monies will take place on April 15, and after seven 
months of intense activity and life the great exhibition 
buildings, covering the Champs Elysées, the Invalides, 
the Champs de Mars, and the Trocadéro, will all be 
closed on November 5 following. Indeed, if the present 
scheme be carried out, the exhibition of 1900 will be on 
an incomparably larger scale thin that of ten years 
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ago, and there will be, as it were, a miniature Paris 
within the larger town ; even now there has grown up 
around the forthcoming exhibition a mass of periodical 
literature. The exhibition will have two railroads— 
one driven by electricity, the other in which the rails 
will move; in a word, everything will be done to in- 


augurate in a fitting manner the twentieth century. | 


Among the many wonders of the exhibition, one spe- 
cially appealing to the historic imagination will be the 
reconstruction of old Paris, built on piles sunk in the 
Seine. 


REVUE DES REVUES. 


HE Revue des Revues for July 15, like most of. the 
other French magazines, is chiefly notable for 
the silence with which it lets the Dreyfus case pass by. 


THE SPIRIT OF ISLAM. 


The number opens with the first installment of a re- 
markable article by an anonymous writer, entitled 
“Ta Turquie peut-elle Vivre?” in which the elements 
which have made the Turkish empire and are now un- 
making it are discussed with exceptional penetration. 
Reforms, says the writer, are impracticable in Turkey 
as long as the Mussulman rule maintains itself. The 
Turk is, first of all, distinguished by spiritual indiffer- 
ence. Leaving the country of his origin, he became 
successively Buddhist, Christian-Nestorian, and Mo- 
hammedan, changing his religion with his conquests and 
the exigencies of policy. The secret of the Turk’s im- 
mobility is that he is the victim of a fixed idea that God 
has given him the dominion over the Christian world. 
The Turkish family is merely a microcosm of the em- 
pire, a mixture of all nationalities without-anything in 
common. It is this which explains the tyranny of 
Islamism, which both in state and in family is the only 
moral bond. 


GERMAN VERSUS ENGLISH. 


M. Fernand Herbert, professor at the Ecole -des 
Hates Etudes Coloniales, discusses the question 
whether a knowledge of English or German is the more 
important for a Frenchman. German and English are 
the two official languages of the French university es- 
tablishments, but in reality the number of students of 
German exceeds the number of students of English by 
about 3to1. This is explained by the fact that at St. 
Cyr and the Polytechnique German only is required. 
But all the world is not officer or eugineer, and while 
60,000,000 only speak German, ‘500,000,000—@aprés M. 
Stead” (?}—speak English. In 1897 French trade with 
Germany amounted to 700,000,000 francs and with Eng- 
land to 2,600,000,000. Including English colonies, the 
amount would be vastly exceeded. A knowledge o1 
English would be the best weapon in a commercial 
struggle with England. With the German it is too late 
to struggle. The German knows enough French to 
teach it in England. German, says M. Herbert, repels 
the Frenchman, while English encourages him ; and 
the result is that the French pupil, beginning with 
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German, never learns enough to be of practical use, 
whereas if he had chosen English he would soon have 
been in a position to draw advantage from it. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


M. Camille Flammarion, writing in the section de- 
voted to psychology and occultism, gives some remark- 
able cases of return from the grave, all testified by tine 
names and addresses of the persons concerned. M. 
Henri Coupin writes on “The Circular Tours of Ani- 
mals” and gives some curious information as to the 
migrations of birds and beasts. M. Dante Vaglieri 
supplies an illustrated description of the treasures of 
the Roman museum of the baths of Diocletian. 


NOUVELLE REVUE. 


LTHOUGH Madame Adam follows the general 
mot @ordre concerning the Dreyfus affair— 
surely a notable sign of the times when the independ- 
ence of her mind is considered—the July numbers of 
the Revue, if considered from the historical point of 
view, are of exceptional value and interest. M. 
Macon, one time secretary to the Duc d’Aumale, con- 
tributes a striking paper on his beloved master. In a 
very few pages he sums up admirably the checkered 
but well-filled and well-lived life of the Prince, who 
occupied in the Orleans family much the same position 
held in England by the Duke of Cambridge. For the 
second son of Louis Philippe was destined from early 
youth to become the head of the French army, and the 
year 1848, which put an end to so many brilliant prom- 
ises, practically ruined the Duc d’Aumale’s career and 
shattered his dreams of fame. M. Macon describes 
each successive phase of his master’s long life—his 
exile in England ; his return to France; his military 
service under the republic ; his second exile ; his return 
to Chantilly ; and the closing years of his old age. 

Another-historical study, and one which would have 
delighted the Duc d’Aumale himself, deals with the 
French army leaders of the old régime. The officers led 
by Condé, Turenne, and Marshal Saxe have been 
hitherto lacking historians. General Rebillot supplies 
the omission, and he tells, even in these few pages, 
many characteristic anecdotes of the preux chevaliers 
who were among the now vanished glories of old mon- 
archic France. Equally charming to those readers who 
care for the romance of history is an article in the same 
number which tells the story of the fine old palace 
once inhabited by the Duc de Lauzun, and which, in 
our own day, sheltered, among other literary bohe- 
mians, Théophile Gautier. 

Yet more history. The second number of the Nou- 
velle Revue opens with a lengthy account of various 
medieval polar expeditions, notably that organized and 
commanded by two Dutchmen, Jacob van Heemskerk 
and Jan Cornélis Rijp, in the year 1596. 

M. Léon Séché adds a chapter to the curious story of 
the Jensenists, describing those of them who survived 
into the Consulate and First Empire. 
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Missions: 
Kobe College for Girls, J. L. Barton, MisH. 
—? Conference of 1900, World’s, A. T. Pierson, 
is 
Missionary Life, Some Perils of, B. B. Warfield, PQ, July. 
Missions and Social Evolution, SelfC. 
ee in China, Roman Catholic View of, R. E. Speer, 
MisR. 
Missions in Spain, Evangelical, Mrs. C. Fenn, MisR. 
South China Mission, Four Years in the, Mis 
Student Missionary Campaign, F. P. Turner, MisR. 
Mohammed: The Building of an eo J.B. Walker, Cos. 
Monnard, Charles, N. Droz, 
Montalembert, Edin, Jul 
Montesquieu in Italy, QR. Jul 
Montpelier, Vermont, M. B. a NatM. 
Morocco Up to Date, H. R. Haweis, Fort. 
Moshi, Africa, Loss of, Black. 
Mosquito. Way of the, H. Sutherland, Ains. 
Mount Desert, Romance of, NEng. 
Music, Art of, ‘Influence of iesbien on the, re Stainer, Wern. 
Music, Effect of, Upon the Imagination, E. Swayne, Mus, 


uly. 
Musical Terminology, H. C. * eaammasie Mus, July. 
Mysticism, Modern, QR, Ju 
Napoleon, Brothers of, Hotere the Empire, A. De Ridder, 


RGen 

Nature, Man’s Love for, E. J. Newell, Mac. 

Necker, Madame, M. C. Maxwell, NineC. 

Negro as a Modern Soldier, J. C. Hamilton, AngA 

Neufeld, Charles: In the Khalifa’s Clutches— ss wwo. 

Newfoundland, Connection of England with, W. des Voeux, 

ineC. 

Newman, John, Influence of, Anne E. O’Hare, Cath. 

New York: Artistic and Literary People on the Bronx, T. 
Dreiser, Dem. 

New York: Feast-Days in Little Italy, J. A. Riis, Cent. 

New York, Midsummer Afternoon in, Anne O’ Hagan, Mun. 

New York "Society, Basis of, Mrs. J. K. Van aay += Cos. 

New York to Boston by Trolley, H. D. White, Ains. 

New Zealand Cities and Government, Mary H. Krout, Chaut. 

New Zealand Through Victorian Spectacles, R. W. Best, 
RRM, June. 

Novel, English, To-day and Yesterday, z sa Bowen, MRN. 

Novelists, Confessions of, C. T. Scott, 

Novels, Girls’, in France, "Yetta B. de Bury, NAR. 

Oliphant, Mrs., Autobiography of, QR, July 

Oliphant, Mrs., Life and Writings of” Edin’ July. 

Pacific, Paramount Power of the, J. Barrett, NAR. 

Pacific Cable, Future, P. Maistre, RPP, J uly 10. 

Papal Possibilities, SelfC. 

Pariahs of Western Europe, H. Erroll, Corn. 

Paris Exposition, American Education at the, H. J. Rogers, 


ut. 
Paris Exposition, Genesis of the, M. Corda, op Fi mhe July 15. 
Paris Exposition of 1900 and Transport, RP. 10. 
Parkman, Francis, and His Works, G Sep bd “eg 
Parkman, Francis, Work of, G. Stewart, NEng. 

Patmore, Coventry, H. E. O’ Keeffe, Cath. 

Paul, ** Back to Christ” Through—IL., W. C. Wilkinson, 


Hom 
Paul’s Theology, Some Aspects of—II., M. R. Vincent, AJT, 


uly 
Perronet, Edward—The Immortal, S. G. Ayres, MRN. 
Personality — the Monistic Point of View, G. F. Genung, 


AJT, July. 
Philadelphia. Institutional Development in, C. S. Bern- 
heimer, SelfC. 
er > “ee Nominating System, W. J. Branson, Annals, 


uly. 
a Practical, Phases of, Harriet A. Townsend, 
Philanthropy, School of, P. W. gs aa 
Philippines and Their Future, QR, J 
Phili pine Islands, Race Questions by "hes F. Blumentritte, 


APS. 
roe Filipino Insurrection of 1896, C. G. Calkins, 
arp. 
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Philippines, Value of the, J. Barrett, Mun. 
Photography: 
7, amera as an Aid in the Study of, T. S. Roberts, 


Carbon Process—XIII., P. C. Duchochois, PhoT 
Day, F. H., Artistic Photography of, A. Chamberlain, AI. 
Developers, 1 Modern—II1 iogen, PhoT. 
Farm, Photographing on the, .I. L. Adams, PhoT. 
Holiday Work with the Camera, J. Nicol, O. 
Pepper Process, Improved, P’ Phot. 
Photographers’ Association of America, Annual Conven- 
tion of, APB. 
Photographing i in Cliffs and Trees and from Boats, R. Kea- 
ton, 
Platinotype, Cheap Sahetitate for, PhoT. 
Portraiture, W. Crooke, PhoT. 
Pin Making, Cham. 
Pole Ex = of the Sixteenth Century, E. Van Biéma, 
ou, July 
Political — Time Element in, L. G. McConachie, 
Polo in Marine and India, NIM. 
Polybius, W. B. Wallace, USM 
Popes of the Renaissance, Pastor’s, W.H. Kent, Dub, July. 
Porto Rico from a Woman’s Point of View, ‘Mrs. G. V. 
Henry, AMRR. 
Presbytery, First, R. K. Smoot, PQ, July 
President’s Life, Day of the, Mrs. John x Logan, FrL. 
Prisons, Old French, GBag. 
Prisons, Sanitation of, W. H. Blake, San 
— ‘Twelve Minor. Book of the, OW. W. McPheeters, 


Pros 2 tng ‘The, J. M. Goodwin, Over. 

Psychical Research, Lilian Whiting, CAge. 

Publishers, International ere of, E. Tallichet, BU. 

**Punch,”’ A Peep Into—V -H.Se hooling, S tr. 

**Punch,”’ London. and Its OS ay R. R. Wilson, BB. 

“Punch” Notes—IIL., F. C. Bur nand, PMM. 

Quarantine Cam », Experi iences in a, Black. 

Quebec, City of, G. Stewart, SelfC. 

Races, Inferior, pasa of, Gaunt. 

Rafts, Giant, Ww. Chesney, Pear. 

Railroad Testing Laboratory, Function of a, S. S. Voorhees, 
JAES, June. 

Reformation, Some Fruits of the—II., A.W. Kennedy, Chaut. 

Reformatory, Open-Air, Edith Sellers, NatR. 

Religion, Eastern, Romance of, A. Rowland, YM. 

Religion of the Future? Will the Gospel of Materialism Be 
the, H. C. Corrance, Dub, July. 

Richardson, William Adams, E. 8S. Spalding, GBag. 

Richelieu, Cardinal, E. L. Earle, Ros. 

Rifle, Development of the, QR, July. 

Ripon Cathedral—II., W. Danks, Sen. 

Rites, Meaning of, Edin yoy. 

Rocco, Father, Life of 

Roman Empire, Western, Fall. of the, Edin, July. 

Roman Museum of the Thermes of Diocletian, %. Vaglieri, 
RRP, July 1. 

Ross, Betsy, ‘True Story of, F. H. Cozzens, SelfC. 

Royalty Incognito, Mrs. F. N. Jackson, Pear. 

Russia: Excessive Armies of Russia, L. Simmons, NineC 

Russia: From Eydtkuhn to Vladikavkas—II., Mrs. G. —_ 
aldson, AngA. 

Russia, Hegemony of, B. J. Rama: ad July. 

Russia's Great Naval Enterprise, F 

Sagas, Country of, H. Ponthiére, nae. 

St. Dominic and Dante, L. Ferretti, Ros. 

St. Thomas, Triumph of, M. M. Snell, Dub, July. 

Samoan Troubles, Some ‘Legal Phasesof the, H. %G. Ide, ALR. 

Scarlet Fever, Micro-Organism of, W. J. Class, San. 

Science, Association for yee Advancement of, E. Orton, APS. 

Scottish Churches, QR, July 

Sea poe Sea Air, Influence Of, Upon Health, E. Lindemann, 


Sea, ead Sailors Find Their Way at, C. C. Marriott, Cham. 

Seas, South, Curiosities - the—I., B. Thomson, WW M. 

Sepulchre, Holy, QR, July. 

Servia, Ex-King Milan of, W. 'T. Stead, RRL. 

Shakespeare and Moliére, J. Claretie, Fort. 

Shakes} are’s ag Growth of, E. Parsons, Chaut. 

Shells, Mid-Ocean, C - Parkinson, Cham. 

Shiloh, ‘Battle of, B.C. Truman, Over. 

Shipbuilding, German, Development of, R. Haack, Eng. 

Shishalden, Alaska, as a Field for Exploration, J. Stanley- 
Brown, ‘NatGM. 

Siberia, Goldfields of, Cham. 

Siberian Railroad, Gunt. 

Signal Corps, Evolution of the, A. W. Greely, Ains. 

Silence, Dynamics of, H. Frank, Arena. 

Socialism from an Outsider’s Point of View, Wes 

Socialism in France, Progress of, A. Ric hard, RPP, July 10. 

Socialists, Millionaire, A. Henry, *Ains. 

Social Ps tae Prolegomena to—IlII., C. A. Ellwood, 


Sociologic ca View of Sovereignty, J. R. Commons, AJS, July. 
Society, Your True Relation to, J. W. Bennett, Cos. 
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Spain, Indian Policy of, H. C. L 

Spain, Young American's Life in, cay a "heven , AngA, 

Speaking, Public, Educational Value of, T. w. rueblood, 

ern. 

Spencer, Herbert, at Seventy-nine, APS. 

Squalls and Storms, R. Bornstein, > 

Stage, Censorship of the, in En land, G . B. Shaw, NAR. 

Stage, Parisian, Gospel on the, M. D. Conwa E Cr. 

Statesmen and Warriors, B. de Borchgrave, {Gen 

he ag — Louis, Letters of : Houranncuth, 1885-1886 
_ cri 

Storm, Theodor, Reminiscences of, er von Preuschen, Deut. 

Street Railroad Strikes, Recent, Gu 

Street Railways, Taxation of, CE “Curtis, Yale. 

Streight’s Raiders, Pursuit and Capture of, J. A. Wyeth, 


Har 
Stuart, #t, Princess, Last, A. .«% Dub, July. 
Stuttering, Visualizing of, E.S. Werner, Wern. 
Sunday-School Teaching, Methods of, E. D. Burton, Bib. 
Taine, H. A., Emile Faguet, es Ju ~~ age feast 1. 
Taxation, Best, Methods of—II Yells, A 
Tea- -Drinking i in Japan and C hg pte B. Fri Chaut. 
——s hy, Wireless, Through Scientific Eyes, G. F. Bar- 
er, Lipp. 
Tenement House Problem: The Tenant, J. A. Riis, Atlant. 
“Venting on the Old Camp Ground ” and Its Composer, G. 
H. Gerould, NEng. 
Thames, Upper: A Poet’s River, Emily C. Cook, PMM. 
Theology, Modern, —— of Presbyterians Toward, E. 
Daniel, PQ, J 
Tidal Theory, E. alennen, AngA. 
Tin-Peddler’s Cart, Helen M. North, NEng. 
Tobit, Double Text of, J. R. Harris, AIT. 
Tolstoi: ‘* The Shalt Not Preach,” a3 Burroughs, Atlant. 
Tornado, In the Legg of the, J. R. Musick, Cent. 
Tornadoes, C. Abbe, Cent. 
Trans-Andean hallway, H. Butterworth, NatM. 
Trans-Siberian Railway, W. Durban, Contem. 
Transvaal: 
seein View of South African Crisis, W. H. Fitchett, 


t 

British and Dutch in South Africa, H. A. Bryden, Fort. 

Casus Belli in South Africa, E. Robertson. 

Military Aspect of a Boer War, Black. 

South African Question, P. Louis, RSoc, July. 

Struggle for South African Supremacy, Fort. 

Witwatersrand Mines and the Boer Government, F. H. 

Hatch, Eng. 
Trusts: 

Anti-Trust Legislation, S. D. Sayers, NAR. 

Legal Restraints on Trusts, L. Norman, ALR. 

Problem of the Trusts, B. Winchester, ‘ALR. 

State Control of Trusts, R. Kleberg, Arena. 

Tariff and Trusts, Gunt. 

Tin Plate Combination, F. L. McVey, Yale. 

Trust in Politics, E. F. Adams, Over. 

Trusts—Their Legal Status, E. B. Smith, SelfC. 
Tuberculosis, Climate and Sea Voyages for, H. Weber, San. 
Tubing, Seamless, Production of, H. S. Wilson, JAES, June. 
Tudor, Mary, Personal Character of, J.M. Stone, Month. 
Turkey: Can She Endure? RRP, July 1 15 and Au ‘ea ie 
Unionism: Why Is It Unpopular ? J. L. Garvin, 

United States: Are We Good Neighbors to Banatia ? E. 
Porritt, NEng. 

United States National Mnseum, C. D. Walcott, APS. 

United States: Three Years of American Expansion, WR: 
Lawson, Bankl. 

Universe We Live In, A. E. Dolbear, Clg 

Vaccination, Fallacies of, E. Haughton, West 

Wages in New England, Gunt. 

War with Spain, Our—XI1., R. H. Titherington, Mun. 

War with the Filipinos: 

American Soldiers and Filipinos, + M. Miller, Mun. 

Around the World with the Flag, P. . MacQueen, NatM. 
Webster, Daniel—I1., . Hoar, Scri 
Wedene.. Quaintest, in the World, Kathleen Schlesinger, 


Weddings in Art, C. F. Carter, FrL. 
= Confession and Catechisms, J. R. Smith, PQ, 


whinnle, Bishop—An Apostle to the Indians, A. Clifford, Sun 

White House Entertaining, Etta R. Goodwin, Chaut. 

Windsor Castle, Queen’s Private Apartments at, E. M. Jes- 
sop, PMM. 

Womanhood, Anglo-Saxon, Mac. 

Woman’s International Parliament, Countess of Aberdeen, 
and Kassandra Vivaria, NAR. 

Women and the Drink Problem, M. E. J. Kelley, Cath. 

Women in Medicine, YW. 

Women, or eames Congress of, A. Streeter and M. D. 
Petre, Month 

Women, Privilege Versus Justice to, West. 

Women’s Congress, Woman’s Criticism of the, Frances H. 
Low, NineC ‘ 

Working Men, Legislation for the Protection of, C. L. Wood- 
ruff, Annals. 
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Working People, America’s—VI., 


RPP, July y 
World- Politive, ‘Uitimate, S. E. Moffet 


C. B. Spahr, Out. 
Workmen, ha h Law Respecting Accidents to, M. Bellom, 


t, Forum. 


THE AMERICAN MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Yale as a Universit R. Kimball, Out. 
Yosemite National be J. Muir, Atlant. 

Yachting: ** America’s ” Cup Race in 1899, AMRR. 
Zionist Movement, R. Gottheil, NAR. 





Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in the Index. 


[All the articles in the leading reviews are indexed, but only the more important articles in the other magazines.] 


Ains. Ainslee’s Magazine, N. Y. 

AHR. American Historical Review, 

AJS. American Journal of Soci- 
ology, Chicago. 

AJT. American Journal of The- 
ology, Chicago ’ 

ALR. American Law Review, St. 


Louis 
AMonM.American Monthly, Magazine, 
Washington, D.C. 


AMRR. American Monthly Review of 
Reviews, N. Y. 

ANat. American Naturalist, Boston. 

AngA. Angie - American Magazine, 

AngS. Anglo-Saxon Review, N. Y. 

Annals. Annals of the American “Acad- 
emy of Pol. and Soc. Science, 
Phila. 

APB. sare Photographic Bul- 

P samithen's: ‘Denied oi 

APS. y. eton’s Popular Science 
Monthly, N v. 

Arch. Architec ee N.Y. 

Arena. Arena, Boston. 

AA Art Amateur, N. Y. 


Al. Art Interchange, N. Y. 
AJ. Art Journal, London. 


rt. Artist, London. 
Atlant. Atlantic my om Boston. 
Bad. Badminton, London. 
BankL. Bankers’ Magazine, London. 


BankNY Bankers’ Magazine, N. Y. 
Bib. Biblical World, Chicago. 
BSac. Bibliotheca Sacra, Oberlin, O. 
BU. er Universelle, Lau- 


nne. 
Black. Blackwood's Magazine, Edin- 


Boreas Trade Journal, Lon- 


BTJ. 

don. 
" Book Buyer, N. Y. 

Bkman. Bookman, N. Y. 

BP. Brush and Pencil, Chicago. 

Can. Canadian Magazine, Toronto. 

Cass. Cassell’s Magazine, London. 

CasM. Cassier’s Magazine, N. 

Cath. Catholic World, N. Y. 

Cent. Century Magazine, N. Y. 

Cham. Chambers’s Journal, Edin- 
burgh. 

Char. Charities Review, N. Y. 

Chaut. Chautauquan, Meady ille, Pa. 

CAge. Coming Age, Boston. 

Contem. ade Review, Lon- 
don. 

Corn. Cornhill, London. 

Cos. C osmopolitan, NY. 

Crit. Critic, N. Y. 

Dem.  & Jol s Family Magazine, 

DH. Deutscher Hausschatz, Re- 


gensburg. 


oa um. 
‘rl. 
Gent. 


GBag. 
Gunt. 
Harp. 
Home. 
Hom. 
HumN. 
IJE. 


Fagg 
AES. 


JF. 
JMSI. 


JPEcon. 
Kind. 
KindR. 


LHJ. 
LeisH. 
Lipp. 


LQ 


Long. 
Luthq. 


McCl. 
Mac. 


- MA, 
Met. 
MRN. 
MRNY. 
Mid. 


MisH. 
MisR. 
Mon. 
Month. 
MunA. 
Mun. 
Mus. 


NatM. 
NatR. 








NatGM. 


New England Magazine, Bos- 


Deutsche Revue, Stuttgart. NEng. 
Dial, Chicago. on. ‘ 
Dublin Review, Dublin. NIM. New Illustrated Magazine, 
Edinburgh Review, London. London. 
Education, Boston. NW. New World, Boston. 
Educational Review, N. Y. NineC. Nineteenth ‘Century, London. 
Engineering Magazine, N.Y. NAR. North American Review, N.Y. 
Espatia Moderna, Madrid. Nou. Nouvelle Revue, Paris. 
Fortnightly Review, London. Nuova Antologia, Rome. 
Forum, Oc. Open Court, Chicago. 
Frank Leslie’s Monthly, N. Y. oarne N. Y. 
Gentleman’s Magazine, “Lon: Out. Outlook, N. Y. 
don. Over. Overland Monthly, San Fran- 
Green Bag. Boston. 
Gunton’s Magazine, N. Y. PMM. Pall Mall Magazine, London. 
Harper’s Magazine, N.Y. Pear. Pearson’s Magazine, N. Y. 
Home Magazine, N. Y. Phil. Philosophical Review, N. Y. 
Homiletic Review, N. Y. PhoT. Photographic Times, N. Y. 
Humanité Nouvelle, Paris. PL. Poet-Lore, Boston. 
International Journal of PSQ. Political Science Quarterly, 
Ethics, Phila. Boston. 
International Studio, London. PRR. Presbyterian and Reformed 
Irrigation Age, Chicago. Review, Phila. 
Journal of the Ass’n of En- | PQ. ei Quarterly, Char- 
gineering Societies, Phila. lotte, 
Journal of Finance, London. QJEcon. Quarterly Journal of Econom- 
Journal of the Military Sery- ics, Boston. 
ice ee Governor’s QR. Quarterly Review, London. 
Island, RasN. Rassegna Nazionale, Florence 
Journal of Political Economy, Refs. Réforme Sociale, Paris. 
Chicago. , RRL. Review of Reviews, London. 
Kindergarten Magazine, Chi- RRM. Review of Reviews, Mel- 
cago. bourne. 
Kindergarten Review, Spring- RDM. Revue des Deux Mondes, 
field. Mass. Paris. 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Phila. RDP. Revue du Droit Public, Paris. 
Leisure Hour, London. RGen. Revue Générale, Brussels. 
Lippincott’s Magazine, Phila. RPar. Revue de Paris, Paris. 
London Quarterly Review, RPP. Revue Politique et Parlia- 
London. mentaire, Paris. 
Longman’s Magazine,London. RRP. Revue des Revues, Paris. 
Lutheran Quarterly, Gettys- RSoc. Revue Socialiste, Paris. 
burg, Pa. Ros. Rosary, Somerset, Ohio. 
McClure’s Magazine, N. Y. San. Sanitarian, N. Y. 
Macmillan’s Magazine, Lon- School. School Review, Chicago. 
don. Scrib. Scribner’s Magazine, N. Y. 
Magazine of Art, London. SelfC. Self Culture, Akron, Ohio. 
Metaphysical Magazine, No SR. Sewanee Review, Sewanee, 
Methodist Review, Nashville. Tenn. 
Methodist Review, N. Y. Str. Strand Magazine, London. 
Midland Monthly, Des Moines, Sun. Sunday Magazine, London. 
Iowa. Temp. Temple Bar, London. 
Missionary Herald, Boston. USM. United Service Magazine 
Missionary Review, N. Y. London. 
Monist, Chicago. West. W estminster Review,London. 
Month, London. e Wern. Werner’s Magazine, N. 
Municipal Affairs, N. Y. WWM. W -_ World Magazine, Lon- 
Munsey’s Magazine, N. Y. dor 
Music, Chicago. ‘ WPM. Wilson's Photographic Maga- 
National Geographic Maga- zine, N. Y. 
zine, Washington, D.C. Yale. Yale Review, New Haven. 
National Magazine, Boston. YM. Young Man, London. 
National Review, London. TW. Young Woman, London. 
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